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Lots  of  people,  including  you.  All 
wondering:  Is  our  new  total  market¬ 
ing  information  service  only  a  front 
for  the  latest  Sun-Times /Daily  News 
media  pitch? 

No.  Just  ask  a  Field  Man  some 
thing  specific  about  your  product’s 
heavy,  medium  and  light  Chicago 
users,  and  how  various  combinations 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and  T\' 
programs  reach  them.  And  see  for 
yourself. 

You’ll  get  a  detailed  answer  in 
numbers,  compiled  from  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  independent  researchers 
like  BRI  and  Carl  J.  Nelson. 

And  any  ideas  you  get  for 
improving  your  media  schedule  will 
be  unbiased,  because  Big  Brother’s 

^  ^  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES/CHICAGO  DAIIY  NEWS 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


computers  treat  all  media  equally. 

So  if  another  medium  will  serve  your 
needs  better  than  the  Sun-Times/ 
Daily  News,  Big  Brother  will  tell 
you  exactly  that. 

And  when  Big  Brother  puts  us 
first,  we’ll  deserve  it— because  of 
our  reach  among  your  primary 
prospects  and  our  retail  rates  for 
national  combination  advertisers. 

After  all,  we  know  our  two 
papers  can  outperform  other  Chicago 
media  a  lot  of  the  time,  or  we 
wouldn’t  be  offering  a  service  like 
Big  Brother  in  the  first  place.  We’d 
)ust  leave  you  in  the 

bod';-  ei«  Z7'  BIG  BROTHER 


never  be  the  same 
1968-Whatayear! 


staged  a  Wortik  Eair  in  1968-added  *400,000,000  to  ecoiunny 
Became  the  nation^  13th  larg^  ci^ 

Began  one  of  the  nation^s  peat  medical  centers 


In  San  Antonio  we're  already  saying  it's  been  a  great  year  .  .  .  the  im> 
pact  of  HemisFair,  the  first  World's  Fair  ever  to  be  held  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  U.S.,  added  $400  million  to  an  already  growing  economy. 

Population  is  booming!  San  Antonio  has  just  reached  13th  largest  in  the 
ranking  of  the  nation's  cities  by  population.  Retail  sales,  employment  and 
all  the  economic  barometers  are  at  all-time  highs. 

Over  $70  million  in  facilities,  either  completed  or  in  final  planning  stages, 
have  been  put  into  South  Texas  Medical  Center,  a  683  acre  medical  complex 
that  will  soon  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Its  projected  oper¬ 
ating  budget  will  be  approximately  $75  million. 

1968,  what  a  year!  If  you  haven't  added  expanding,  affluent  San  Antonio 
to  your  schedule,  you  should. 

Son  Anronio's  population  has  increased 
70° o  since  1950.  The  Light's  cover¬ 
age  of  homes  has  kept  pace,  while  the 
other  two  daily  newspapers  have  less 
home  coverage  than  they  did  in  1950. 

The  Light  has  grown  76°  o  in  home  cov¬ 
erage.  The  Morning  Express  is  down 
1°o.  The  Evening  News  is  down  a 
dramatic  28°/o. 

Sources:  ABC  Publishers'  Statements,  Mo-ch  31,  1950 
ond  1968,  City  Zone  Carrier-delivered,  City 
Plonnmq 
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SAN  ANTDNJO®P~P  TEXAS 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Adoertisinf!  Represent atiws^  Jnc 


one  oFa  kind 


In  1967, 

71%  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore—  a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  4  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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PERKINS 

The  Brightest 
New  Comic 
in  Years 

Starts  Doc.  2 
in 

Arkansas  GazeHe 
Chicago's  American 
Costa  Mesa  Orange 
Coast  Pilot 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Dayton  Journal- 
Herald 

Des  Moines  Register 
Detroit  News 
The  El  Cajon  Daily 
Californian 
Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram 

Framingham  News 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Long  Beach 
Independent 
Newport  News  Press 
Daily  Oklahoman 
Oshkosh,  The  Paper 
Riverside  Press 
Enterprise 

San  Antonio  Express- 
News 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Telegram-Tribune 
Santa  Monica 
Outlook 
St.  Louis 

Globe-Democrat 
Southern  California 
Associated 
Newspapers 
Wilmington  News- 
Journal 

Woodbury  Times 


Phone  or  Wire  for  Rate 
for  Your  Newspaper 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


BRUCE  HORTON  CINCRAL  manaoia 


DECEMBER 

6— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  | 

8- 20 — Seminar  for  city  editors,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Univ. 

JANUARY  1969 

5- 17 — Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  American  Press  | 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  Now  York.  1 

6- 9 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen.  Sterling  Forest  Center,  " 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section.  Fort 

Lauderdale,  Fla. 

11-14 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

16-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermitage, 
Nashville. 

16- 19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

17 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Publishers'  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

17-18 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel  Natural  Bridge, 

Va.  » 

17- Feb.  16 — National  Newspaper  Association  Study  Mission  to  South  Pacific.  I 

18 —  Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge,  Va.  f 

18- 19 — Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  f 
Natural  Bridge. 

19- 21 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — short  course  for  advertising  staff.  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

25-27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 

FEBRUARY 

2-4 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Buffalo.  (<■ 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni-  ) 
versity.  New  York. 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Shel¬ 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6- 8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 
13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

13-19 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Mountain  Shadows, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port.  La. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Washington. 

19-22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  [ 

21-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic.  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Belvedere 
Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 

Nassau.  The  Bahamas.  p 

MARCH 

7- 8 — ^Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Caro'inas.  Jack  ! 

Tar  Poinsett.  Greenville.  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hotel 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

9- 21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel. 
Pittsburgh. 


\’ol.  1(1.  No.  IS,  NovenilK'i-  ^(i.  littlS.  Editor  &  Pulilisher.  The  Fourth  Rstnte  ii 
iniblished  every  Saturday  hy  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Exlitorial  and  business 
otfices  at  8.10  Third  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Exlpub.  New 
York."  (Publication  offices  :U  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudshuriz.  Pa.t  Sec¬ 
ond  class  imstatze  paid  at  East  Stroudshuriz.  Pa.  Titles  patentexl  and  Reizislered 
and  coiitcuis  copyrinhtcil  ©  19(i8  by  Kdilor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  riyhts 
reservexl.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
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Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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ARLIE  GREENPS 

4  I"  f  lyx  k.  ilC  Times  were  hard  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of 

I  North  Carolina  when  Arlie  Greene  left  some  years 

ago.  Jobs  were  scarce  —  and  people  were  on  the 
move  to  the  cities. 

But  that's  changing  now,  and  Arlie  Greene  is  back  home,  working  in  a  paper  products  company. 

The  people  of  Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corporation  —  one  of  the  nation's  1000  consumer- 
owned  rural  electric  systems  —  are  proud  of  their  area's  progress.  They  knew  the  potential  was 
there  and,  working  with  other  community  leaders,  sparked  a  broad  economic  development  drive. 

Today,  in  five  Appalachian  counties  served  by  Blue  Ridge,  industry  is  moving  in. There  are  8,000  more 
jobs  than  in  1962,  over  5,000  new  homes  have  been  built  in  the  last  four  years,  the  tourist  and  rec¬ 
reation  business  is  booming.  Ten  of  the  region's  16  high  schools  have  been  constructed  since 
1960  —  plus  a  technical  institute,  a  community  college,  and  a  Little  Theater. 

Statistics  can't  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story,  though.  It's  basically  a  story  of  people  —  people  with  pride 
and  initiative,  people  involved  in  community  affairs  —  making  things  happen.  Most  of  Blue 
Ridge's  139  employees  and  hundreds  of  its  consumer-members  are  active  participants. 

' These  members  and  employees  of  the  Blue  Ridge  co-op  are  typical  of  the 

people  who  own  and  operate  America's  rural  electric  systems.  And 
across  the  nation  they're  working  to  make  the  Blue  Ridge  story 
typical  of  all  rural  America,  helping  open  new  doors  to 
opportunity  in  their  areas,  tapping  the  great 
resources  of  America's  countryside  — 
bringing  their  Arlie  Greenes  home. 
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In  Central  Pennsylvania 

NOTHING  TOPS 
ALTOONA... 

“Tesl'Town,  Pa.” 

Here’s  a  fast  survey  for  1969: 

Approximately  40,000  families 
spending  at  the  rate  of  over 
$1.6  million  a  week  for  food 
alone — 36%  more  per  house¬ 
hold  than  state  average,  esti¬ 
mated  retail  sales  of  $321  mil¬ 
lion. 

Tops  for  testing,  too,  with  isola¬ 
tion,  compact  size  and  typical 
distribution  for  valid  results,  re¬ 
tailers  who  know  the  ropes, 
back  you  up. 

To  tell,  test,  sell  in  Pennsylvania, 
come  up  here  to  Altoona,  and  the 
newspaper  read  by  98%  of  city  fami¬ 
lies,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market. 

Hltoona  SRirtot 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 
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Compiled  (. 
★  By  Don  Maley 


“Mr.  I..A.”  foliininisit  Bill  Kennedy  nf  llie  Lus  Angeles  Times  de-  t 
\oted  a  euluinn  reeenlly  to  “The  Letter  \\  riters.”  “The  letters-to-the-  | 
editor  department  of  a  newspaper,”  he  wrote,  “remains  the  only  I 
real  sounding  board  left  for  public  opinion  in  this  country.”  He  I 
<juoles  Robert  L.  Lippert,  “a  j>retty  fair  letter-writer  when  he’s  not  r 
producing  pictures  or  minding  his  chain  of  58  theaters,”  as  saying: 
“Letters-to-the-editor  tell  a  newspaper  day  in  and  day  out  what 
pet>i)le  are  thinking.  The  newspaper  may  not  necessarily  follow  the 
crowd;  the  majority  may  be  wrong,  “but  it  helps  to  know  what’s 
going  on.”  He  also  believes  that  people  who  write  to  the  editor  help 
make  that  newspaper  better.  .  .  .  .\  judge  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
suburb  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  ordered  Christopher  \\  .  Web¬ 
ber,  editor  of  the  underground  If  ash  in  gt  on  Free  Press,  to  write  an 
editorial  upholding  respect  for  law  and  order.  W  ebber,  21,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  trespassing  at  a  high  school.  .  .  .  (iuess  who  wrote  a  story  | 
in  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  headed:  “From  (ireeks  To  Beatles,  i 
Teutons  To  Teens,  Long  Hair  Has  Been  (ilorified'/"  W<iuld  you  be-  | 
lieve  John  Barbtuir  of  the  .\1’?  ...  P 

.  . .  “IF  YOU  EVER  FEEL  SORRY  FOR  YOURSELF,  my  advice  to 
you  is  that  you  think  of  Jean  McElrath — a  cripple  for  most  of  her 
life,  bedfast  for  years,  and  blind,”  said  Chris  Sheerin  of  the  Elko 
(Nev.)  Free  Press  in  a  mem<»rial  report  to  the  Nevada  State  Press 
-Association.  Jean  wrote  from  her  bed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  had  been  sightless  since  19.50.  Yet  she  wrote  a  column  called 
“Tiimhleweeds”  for  22  years  for  the  U  ells  (Nev.)  Progress,  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  called  ‘Aged  in  Sage’  and  corresponded  b)r  several 
new.spapers  until  her  death  last  year  .  .  .  HE.ADA'  HE.ADS  DEPT. 
“Too  Many  Kooks  Sjioil  Style  Broth,’’  (story  concerning  British  F 
fashion)  San  Francisco  Examiner  .  .  .  “I)ope(y)  Agents  Do  \  No-  ’ 
No,”  (ding-a-ling  narcotics  agents  break  into  wrong  house)  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  .  .  .  The  It  ashington  (D.C. I  Daily  \eus  headed  , 
the  story  of  a  phoney  nun  this  way:  “From  Convent.  Says  Beauty, 
but  Sisters  Will  Have  Nun  of  It”  .  .  .  The  Areata  (Calif.)  Union 
calls  its  news  of  yesteryear  column  “Rear  View  Mirror”  .  .  .  “Tom  j 
Toms”  is  a  noisy  column  written  by  Tom  W  itoni  in  the  Lake  Zurich  | 
(Ill.)  Frontier  Enterprise  .  .  .  “Odes  and  Ends”  is  the  head  over  | 
Charles  O’Neill’s  column  in  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  .  .  . 
Bob  White’s  column  about  aviation  in  the  Hobbs  (N.M.)  Daily 
News  Sun  is  called  “The  W  indsock”  .  .  .  “If  It  Fitz”  ...  is  the  title 
of  a  lightly  edited  column  by  Jim  Fitzgerald  in  the  Lapeer  (.Mich.) 
County  Press. 

.  .  .  We  can’t  wait  to  publish  this  excerpt  from  a  Press  Release: 
“LOS  .ANXiELES — AAorld-wide  search  for  a  public  relations  firm 
attuned  to  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  sjmrt  of  Frisbee  has  been 
concluded  with  announcement  by  Harvey  J.  Kukuk.  beloved  director 
of  the  26.(KK)-member  International  Frisbee  .Association,  of  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Kennett  PR  Associates.  Inc.  .  .  .  Agency  vicepresident 
S.  G.  ‘Golden  Finger’  Norton  will  serve  as  account  director,  aided 
by  ‘.Airy’  Jerry  Conway  and  H.  F.  ‘Herb  the  Verb’  AA  cinstock.”  .  .  . 

By  their  names,  camjius  newspapers  are  known  as  the  lively, 
sometimes  disrespectful  but  always  candid,  voices  of  today’s  young 
adults  in  transition. 

So  says  the  editor  of  the  “Directory  of  the  College  Student  Press 
in  America.”  Dr.  Dario  Politella,  associate  professor  of  journalistic 
studies  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  cites  as  evidence  of  the 
name-game  such  papers  as  The  Bear  End  of  Norman  College,  Nor¬ 
man  Park,  Ga.,  and  the  Bakersfield  (California)  College  Renegade 
Rip.  He  has  also  found  that  students  at  Roanoke  College  in  Salem. 
V’a.,  call  their  newspaper  the  Brackety-Ack.  .At  St.  Joseph’s  College 
in  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  they  read  The  Stuff.  And  at  both  St.  Caterine 
(Ky.)  Junior  College  and  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  at 
Hattiesburg,  they  publish  The  Student  Prints. 

Grady  Franklin,  a  former  re|)orter  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  and  now  a  public  relations  man  in  Indiana,  was  surprised 
when  he  walked  into  the  Journal  city  room  10  years  after  he  worked 
there  and  learned:  (1)  that  most  of  the  reporters  and  photographers 
he  worked  with  were  still  there,  and  (2)  he  was  still  getting  mail 
from  persons  and  <-ompanies  who  hadn’t  bothered  to  change  their 
mailing  labels  in  all  these  years. 
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SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


IS  A 

GROWTH  MARKET 

EVERYTHING  IS  ON  THE  UP  AND  UP  IN  SYRACUSE  AND 
CENTRAL  N.  Y.  .  .  .  POPULATION,  INCOME,  RETAIL  SALES 
AND  ALL  OTHER  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  HITTING  NEW 
HIGHS— MAKING  FOR  A  STRONG,  GROWING  AND  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  MARKET. 

IS  THRIVING  COUNTIES— 1.6  MILLION  PEOPLE 
M.5  BILLION  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME 

The  three-county  Syracuse  Metro  Area  alone  shows  an  im¬ 
pressive  ^250  million  gain  in  EBI  over  June,  '68  figures.  A 
big  ^1 14.3  million  gain  in  retail  sales  also  proves  the  domi¬ 
nant  growth  pattern  in  the  booming  Syracuse  market.  Sell 
this  rich  market  thoroughly  by  an  economical  two-paper 
buy  .  .  .  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and  Post-Standard  .  .  . 
100%  coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  .  .  .  over 
82%  coverage  of  the  metro  area  and  53%  of  the  total 
15-county  Syracuse  market. 

NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  CAN  DELIVER 
COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST. 


Rcprcscntfd  Nalionallv  bv 
MOl.ONKY.  RKG.^N 
SCHMITT.  INC. 


the  SYRACUSE 


•SYR.ACl’SK.  NEW  YORK 
.-Xmcrica's  Best 
Test  Market 


HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Evening  Sunday 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning  &  Sunday 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Pyblisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation! 

Memlier,  American 
Buiiness  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  pn'd  June  30.  1968 — 26.823. 
Renewal  Rale  76.81%. 


The  D.C.  in  D.C. 

W'liile  (icneial  1  iseiihowci  was  I’lcsiilciit,  Sifrina  Delta  CJii's  Ircc- 
(ioni  (>l  iiiloniialion  (aMtnnilicc  t (>iii|>lainc(l  that  "the  itii|H)siti()n  ol 
setretx  <>ti  the  Itroatl  and  undelitietl  ‘exettttivc  |)iivilege' 

reatheil  a  new  peak,  ))osing  the  tnost  serious  tlneat  to  the  theory  ol 
o|K“n  goxevnnient  so  lar  itt  I'niteil  .States  liistorv.”  |nst  Ixlore  tlie 
Kisenliower-Nixoti  Athnitiistration  Itoweil  out,  the  .SDX  watelulogs 
harked:  "  I  here  jtiohaltly  is  more  setrety  itt  the  Washington  Itnrcaiu- 
latv  toda\  than  .  .  .  eight  years  ago.” 

I'ttrn  a  lew  more  tears  of  tlic  ealettdar  atid  yoti  reail  itt  the  SDX  re¬ 
port  th;it  matty  ol  I’resiiletit  Kennedy's  "Ime  resohttiotis"  ahont  Iree- 
tlom  ol  inloi  Illation  “have  slow  Iv  eroiletl  awav  diiritig  his  tiearlv  three 
yeais  in  ollue,  atid  yottr  (aimmittee  must  report  tliat  genuine  Ireedotn 
of  inlormation  is  at  its  lowest  ehh  in  the  histort  of  out  1  edi  ral  (loverti- 
iiient.” 

Last  week  the  piolessiotial  jonrnalisin  society  dosed  its  hook  on  the 
Johtisoti  .\dtninistration  iviili  tlic  most  swiepitig  indictnietit  of  ;dL; 
”  I  he  C.redihilitN  (lai)  .  .  .  has  reai  lied  awesome  pro|H)rtions.  .  .  . 
|ohnson  is  leaving  ollue  with  ])erhaps  the  worst  recoid  lor  cKulihilitv 
ol  ativ  president  in  oiir  history.” 

President-elect  Nixon’s  ap|)ointtnetit  of  Merhert  (..  Klein,  his  edi¬ 
torial  compatiion  lor  ‘JH  tears,  to  an  all-encompassing  post  ;is  Direc  tor 
of  (aimiminic atioiis  in  the  l.xec  iitite  hiatich  of  the  Lecleral  (.otertnent 
will  he  etalnateci  ht  many  cnlitors  as  a  sincere  elloi  t  to  erase  the  stigma 
ol  “news  matiagement”  frotn  the  White  Hoitse.  .\ssmning  this  tiionn- 
tiiental  responsihiiitt .  Kleiti  said  his  philosophy  ol  managing  the  news 
is  to  insure  the  widest  possible  distrilmtioti  of  itilonnation  within  the 
hounds  ol  national  sec  mitt,  lie  promised  to  slum  the  lU'gatite  conno¬ 
tation  ol  “news  managetnent”  and  in  this  regard  he  has  a  long  record 
of  sjieaking  out  against  the  ofletise.  “  I  here  is  tio  greater  hanner  to 
carry  than  that  of  the  truth.”  he  declared  live  tears  ago  atid  now  he 
pledges  himself  to  see  that  “truth  will  he  the  hallmark  of  the  X’ixoti 
Administration.” 

.SDX  and  all  the  other  IVil  (omniittees  in  his  owti  profession  of  the 
Press  will  he  waiting  to  attdit  Klein’s  perforiiiatiee  and  they'll  make 
him  eat  his  words  if  lie  doesn’t  live  up  to  his  philosophy. 


We^re  in  favor 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
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Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
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Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives, 
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I  he  Kappel  (]ommission  has  icfommciulccl  that  the  Post  OUue  Dc-  I 

paitment  he  o|K“rated  ht  a  goternment-owned  (orpuration  under  ex- 
perieiued  husiness  excrulit  es. 

It  is  now  re|X)rted  that  Postmaster  (.eneial  \V.  Martin  Watson  has 
a  program  of  nuxlerni/ation  and  inei hani/ation  in  hand  whieh  would 
cost  $.5(10  million  to  implement  hut  whieh  would  sate  the  Post  Ollue 
that  mueh  per  year  when  it  is  operative. 

We’re  in  favor  of  almost  anything  that  will  improve  postal  delivert 
sett  ire.  I'hat  makes  ns  in  favor  of  both  ]>roposals  to  some  tlegree.  Oer- 
tainly  it  makes  little  sense  lor  Mr.  Watson  to  have  to  get  permission 
from  Ciongress  to  institute  a  program  for  improvement  that  will  save 
money  also.  I'nder  the  Kappel  proposal,  any  me( hani/ation  piogram 
with  siuh  money-saving  potential,  wonltl  gel  immediate  (onsideration 
and  implementation. 

Every  user  of  .Second  (ilass  mail,  including  E&P,  can  state  with  au¬ 
thority  that  postal  delivery  eiririeney  today  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  his¬ 
tory.  Delivery  of  magazines  is  undependahle,  to  say  the  least,  judging 
from  complaints  we  receive  from  our  readers,  and  morning  newspa|x.*rs 
which  once  used  the  mail  for  delivery  around  the  county  and  state  line! 
it  erratic  and  unreliahlc. 

Deterioration  of  {xistal  service  has  been  discussed  and  investigated 
for  years.  Many  proposals  have  been  made.  We  seem  to  he  in  danger  of 
talking  the  subject  to  death  before  anything  is  done  about  it. 
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CRASH  COVERACE 


Just  to  set  the  record  straight  with 
reference  to  Boston  Globe  team  story 
(Nov.  9l  of  |)lane  tragedy  coverage  at 
Lebanon,  the  Globe  did  indeed  carry  “a 
picture  of  the  downed  plane — six  hours 
after  the  plane  went  down” — in  that  first 
edition  .Saturday  a.m.  Oct.  26 — hut  that 
picture  was  a  stock  picture  of  a  Northeast 
FH227  "V  ellowhird."  Their  staff  people 
were  not  able  to  get  on  the  mountain  to 
the  crash  site  before  Saturday  morning. 

1  had  received  the  first  tip  on  the  crash 
from  the  Lebanon  Airport  at  6:30  p.m., 
alerted  my  night  editor  (Fred  Todd),  was 
enroiite  up  the  mountain  after  clearing 
police  barricades  by  7:30  p.m..  conducted 
the  first  interview  with  the  injured  half¬ 
way  up  the  mountain  as  they  were  being 
brought  out  by  stretcher  at  8:30  p.m., 
photographed  the  wreckage  shortly  after 
9  p.m.,  interview eti  state  poliee  security 
personnel  at  the  scene  and  witnessed  the 
death  of  the  11th  survivor  shortly  after 
9:30  p.m..  and  was  down  off  the  mountain 
by  10:.30  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  wreckage 
site  came  under  heavy  security  restrictions 
at  the  recpiest  of  the  FAA. 

.M\  film  was  relayed  to  Manchester 
about  1 1  :.30  p.m.  and  we  carried  in  Sat- 
urda\  morning's  Manchester  I  nion  Lader 
the  only  picture  of  the  downed  plane.  I 
was  the  only  one  able  to  get  a  picture 
Friday  night  of  the  plane  wreckage.  We 
also  carried  pictures  I  took  half-way  up 
the  mountain  of  the  injured  being  brought 
out. 

I  will  admit  that  the  nine-man  team 
plus  the  other  numbers  working  on  the 
crash  story  for  the  Globe  produced  an  in- 
depth  coverage  in  the  Sunday  Globe.  But 
our  Sew  Hampshire  Sunday  Sews  did 
equally  well. 

As  an  ex-Boston  newsman  working  for 
the  Inion  Leader  in  this  country  Bu¬ 
reau  slot  now  some  13  years,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  get  my  teeth  into  this  story. 
Though  tragic,  it  was  a  memorable  ex¬ 
perience  for  me. 


Bureau  Chief, 

Manchester  Union  I.eader, 
West  Lebanon,  N'.fl. 

*  *  * 


JOE  DUGGAN 


STARTINC;  PAY 


DO'S  &  DON’T’S 


Your  editorial  (Nov.  16)  “Instant  Suc¬ 
cess?”  is  a  reflection  of  an  attitude  that 
remains  far  too  common  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

If  we  refuse  to  pay  starting  salaries  that 
are  not  competitive  with  even  the  teaching 
profession,  we  will  abdicate  our  rights  t«» 
the  brightest  and  most  talented  newspa¬ 
per  newcomers. 

^es.  starting  newspaper  salaries  are  dra¬ 
matically  higher  than  they  were  even  five 
years  ago.  But  the  same  is  true  in  teach¬ 
ing,  general  business,  law  and  whatever 
else  you  care  to  list. 

We  talk  about  better  and  healthier 
newspapers  i)f  the  future  and,  without 
pausing  for  breath,  talk  about  making 
them  that  way  with  castoffs. 

CORTI.AM)  ANDERSON 

Editor, 

Suffolk  Sun 
Deer  Park,  N.Y. 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER  for  November 


1.  Silence  from  the  PR  front — Newsmen 
find  it  “galling”  not  to  get  a  response 
when  they  call  a  PR  man  for  information 
on  a  sensitive  subject.  They  find  “no  com¬ 
ment”  almost  as  distressing  as  total  silence. 
But  to  get  no  return  phone  call  at  all  is 
still  the  most  galling.  PK  people  should 
work  harder  to  convince  management  that 
when  a  reimrter  calls  with  an  accurate 
tip  on  a  merger,  or  new  product,  »»r  man¬ 
agement  change,  a  statement  should  he 
made.  With  the  full  disclosure  trend,  this 
could  be  less  of  a  problem. 

2.  Buryinf!  bad  news — A  press  release 
that  buries  poor  earnings  while  pointing 
up  a  new  acquisition  or  new  management 
only  stirs  up  the  suspicions  of  good  news¬ 
men.  “What  else  are  they  trying  to  hide, 
if  the  earnings  are  in  the  8th  paragraph,” 
is  an  immediate  reaction.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  editors  are  tempted  to  blow  the 
story  up,  stressing  the  negatives. 

.3.  So  phone  number — Some  publicj- 
tioiis  ha\e  a  policy  of  double  cheiking 
with  management  on  all  press  releases. 
Therefi>re,  include  phone  number  and 
name  of  corporate  contact,  as  well  as 
agency  contact,  on  all  releases. 

4.  Spice  up  executive  appointments — 
In  addition  to  routine  bio,  add  some  un¬ 
usual  aspect  of  the  man.  e.g..  he  raises 
laltle,  or  he  skis  competitively,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  take  the  release  out  of  the 
ordinarv'. 

.3.  Pre-interview  briefings — A  smart  PR 
man  always  briefs  his  client  in  ad\ance 
as  to  |)rohahle  questions  to  be  asked  and 
also  as  ti>  personal  qualities  of  the  news¬ 
man.  This  is  specially  valuable  when  the 
interview  is  to  he  brief,  or  there's  dead¬ 
line  pressure. 

6.  Late  releases — Five  o’clock  releases 
drive  a.m.  newsmen  up  a  wall.  But  if  a 
late  release  is  unavoidable,  have  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  available  for  questions,  and  in¬ 
clude  his  phone  number  on  release. 

7.  The  Lie — Sometimes,  a  reporter  calls 
a  PR  guy  about  a  tip  and  he's  told  “ab¬ 
solutely  untrue.”  Two  days  later  the 
merger  or  whatever  is  announced.  The 
writer  realizes  the  PR  guy  was  told  by 
management  to  say  that,  or  perhaps  the 
PR  man  was  not  informed.  But  it  still 
rankles  and  leaves  a  bad  taste  for  future 
stories.  The  PR  man  should  try  to  con¬ 
vince  management  to  say  something  gen¬ 
eral  if  specifics  are  premature. 

I.ARRY  Hl'LACK 

Wolcott,  Carlsfui  &  Co., 

New  York 


MORNING  PAPER 


^  oil  recently  published  a  statement  that 
there  had  been  a  certain  number  of  new- 
morning  newspapers  started  in  the  G.S. 
in  the  last  five  years. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
started  a  morning  newspaper  in  French  in 
Montreal  five  years  ago,  the  l!>th  of  June, 
1963.  The  paper  has  now  an  ABC  report 
of  48,338. 


Publisher, 

Le  Journal  de  Montreal, 
Montreal,  Canada 


I’tERRE  PELADEAU 


30,  1968 


CLEAN  SWEEP 


We  scored  what  could  be  classed  as 
a  clean  sweep  on  our  endorsements  in  the 
recent  election. 

It  wouldn't  mean  much  in  a  local  land¬ 
slide  situation,  but  as  it  happens  we  came 
out  for  11  Republicans,  8  Democrats,  and 
one  bitterly  attacked  judge  running  for 
non-partisan  “retention.” 

We  also  spoke  up  on  the  three  state 
referendum  issues,  supporting  two  and 
opposing  one. 

This  involved  criss-crossing  the  ballot  at 
virtually  every  level,  back  and  forth,  and 
the  vote  totals  in  our  circulation  area  pro¬ 
duced  winners  and  losers  in  precisely  the 
pattern  of  endorsement. 

We  supported  two  university  trustees — 
and  mentioned  a  third,  favorably.  The 
two  were  elected.  The  third  missed. 
That's  our  one  miss  by  any  kind  of  calcu¬ 
lation — if  you  score  it. 

Since  19.36  we  have  repeatedly  hatted 
better  than  .900,  but  this  is  the  first  full 


Editor, 

Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria,  111. 


CHARLES  DANCEY 


GUNS 


When  will  our  nation’s  editors  come  to 
their  senses?  Perhaps  not  until  a  bunch 
of  them  are  put  in  jail  by  the  same  process 
which  jails  owners  of  unregistered  guns 
in  some  sections  of  this  country. 

If  we  are  to  keep  this  country  free,  our 
newspapers  must  he  watchdogs  for  all  of 
our  freedoms.  The  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  is  equal  to  the  right  to  a  free  press 
— no  more  and  no  less.  If  one  can  be  in¬ 
fringed,  so  can  the  other.  W'e  can  already 
see  the  evidence. 


Columbia,  S.C. 


JIM  ALLEN 


Short  Takes 


“They’re  all  pretty  blondes,  brunettes, 
and  readheads.” — Toledo  Blade. 


Golf  would  suffer  if  the  dissident  tour¬ 
ing  prose  and  the  P.G.A.  d#n’t  get  back 
together. — Sew  York  Times. 


Is  this  guy  from  Astoria  a  nut?  A 
patent  on  a  disposable  baby.  No,  he’s 
rn  inventor  who  holds  shirt  in  use  in  28 
states. — Setc  York  Sunday  Sews. 


Classified  ad:  For  sale — Elsie  Smith 
typewriter.  18-inch  carriage. — Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  Sews  Press. 


Bishops  Open  Way  for  Use  of  Contra¬ 
ceptives. — Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Her- 
altL 


Six  major  highway  projects,  including 
construction  of  an  additional  Mississippi 
River,  were  proposed. — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 
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It's  the  proverbial  “source”  at  the  source  of  three  out  of  every  five 
advertising  dollars  allocated  in  the  U.S — New  York.  More  of  the  men 
and  women  who  make  those  allocations  depend  on  The  New  York 
Times  for  media  news  and  advertising  than  on  any  other  publication. 
If  you  want  the  whole  story  from  the  “source,”  call  or  write:  Joseph  B. 
Wagner,  National  Advertising  Manager,  The  New  York  Times,  229 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  Tel.  (212)  556-1201. 
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A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  nay  to  the  bank 


Super  roads  to  riches  are  paved 
with  dailies’  comics 


OHo  So9low's  "LiHle  Kin9"  fotes  ba9s  of  Iau9h$. 


J  Bv  Don  IVlalov 

li 

:l 

A  cross-country  auto  ride 
alonK  the  secondary  roads  that 
often  parallel  the  70  mph  Inter¬ 
state  System  offers  a  visual  pot¬ 
pourri  of  billboards,  junk  yards, 
motels,  hamburRor  stands,  fjas 
stations  and  other  blights  on  the 
fading  landscape. 

But  now  there  is  to  l)e  some 
comic  relief  from  this  optical 
vexation — compliments  of  the 
cartoonists  and  the  syndicates 
J  that  distribute  their  funny  fea- 
i  tures  to  newspapers.  Characters 
’  right  out  of  the  comics  pages 
will  adorn  drive-in  food  stands 
j  and  an  a.ssortment  of  other  busi- 
I  nesses  for  trav’elei's. 

I  A  Sunday  drive  in  the  country 
might  soon  resemble  a  tour 
through  the  Sunday  “funnies.” 
'■  “Li’l  -\bner,”  “Daisv  Mae,” 
“Snuffy  Smith”  and  “Loweezy” 

,  have  l)een  signed  up  to  l>ecome 
I  a  part  of  the  “burgeoning  fran- 
I  chised  fast-food  roadside  restau- 
1  rant  business.”  The  “Little 
;  King”  restaurant  chain  has  l)een 
^  in  operation  since  last  winter. 

Otto  Soglow,  who  draws 
“Little  King”  for  King  Features 
Syndicate  says  the  chain  has 
al)out  20  units.  .And  this  is  a 
royalty  business. 

Reggie  Smythe,  English  crea¬ 
tor  of  “Andy  Capp,”  syndicated 
by  Publishers-Hall,  is  negoti¬ 
ating  with  a  fotnl  franchise  out¬ 
fit  to  establish  .'>()()  “Andy 
Capi)”  fish  ’n’chips  shops  across 
.America. 

To  cite  one  example  of  the 
profit  involved  in  the  food  busi¬ 
ness,  .A1  Capp,  creator  of  “Li’l 
Abner”  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate),  signed  a 
million  dollar  contract  with 
Longchamps  Inc.,  the  New  Y'ork 
re.staurant  concern,  for  the  use 
•  of  characters,  graphics  and  sp-'- 
cial  features  of  his  stidp.  Capp 
is  to  l)e  paid  the  $l-million  in 
advance  against  royalties  over 
1(1  years.  It  was  not  di.sclosed 
how  much  the  syndicate  would 
realize  under  the  agreement. 

Longchamps  plans  the  first 
“Li’l  .Abner”  within  oO  miles  of 
New  Y’ork  City  and  “one  or  two” 
in  Florida.  The  r«*stau  rant’s 
facade  will  portray  a  typical 
structun»  in  “Dogpatch”  and 
will  have  an  “endless  string  of 


frankfurters  coming  out  of  the 
kitchen.”  “Hamus  Alabamus” 
barl)ecued  sandwiches  and 
“.Mammy  Y’okum”  fiied  chicken 
will  l)e  featured.  Food  prices  will 
lange  from  20c  to  $2. 

Deeply  involved 

King  features  is  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  foo<l  franchise 
busine.ss  as  many  of  their  con¬ 
tract  artists’  characters  are 
lending  themselves  to  roadside 
munching.  Fred  Lasswell’s 
“Barney  (loogle”  was  signed 
this  year  by  a  Columbus,  Ga., 
franchiser  which  hopes  to  build 
a  string  of  “Snuffy’s  Shantys” 
across  the  country.  A  KFS 
spokesman  .said  the  builders’ 
plan  is  “grandio.se,”  as  they 
hope  to  have  700  shons  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  1970.  The  simple  menu 
includes  “Loweezy’s  Baked 
Beans”  for  21c  and  “Hillbilly 
Chili”  for  3.')c.  Hot  dogs  will  go 
for  10c. 

Little  King  International  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Spectrum  Ltd., 
which  is  an  affiliate  of  Transcon¬ 
tinental  Investing  Corp.,  is 
awarding  bargain-price  “Earl¬ 
doms”  ($7,905  “plus  good  credit 
and  character”)  to  interested 
l)arties  who  want  to  venture  into 
the  fast-f(Kxl  business.  The 
“Little  King”  structures  re¬ 
semble  mini-English  castles,  but 
the  bill  of  fare  features  moder¬ 
ately  priced  Italian  hero  sand¬ 
wiches. 

If  the  chain  liecomes  success¬ 
ful,  Otto  Soglow  will  l)e  kept 
barnstorming  across  .America  to 
draw  cartoons  of  the  customers 
when  a  new  “Little  King”  res¬ 
taurant  opens. 

Of  all  newspaper  syndicates 
engaged  in  diversification.  King 
might  well  l»e  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  as  their  complex  inter¬ 
national  merchandising  opera¬ 
tion  is  in  the  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  category.  Their  animatetl, 
live  action  Beatles  film,  “Y’ellow 
Submarine,”  enjoyed  rave  re¬ 
views. 

.According  to  KFS  president 
Frank  C.  McLearn,  the  Hearst 
.syndicate  “likes  to  make  a  little 
money,”  and  “Y’ellow  Sub¬ 
marine”  will  do  just  that.  “.A 
gn>ss,”  .siiys  McLearn,  “of  fiom 


$19  to  $1.5-million  would  l)e  very 
nice.”  .More  than  200  “Y’ellow 
Submarine”  merchandising  items 
are  being  marketed  internation¬ 
ally  in  conjunction  with  the  film. 

Ollier  projects 

McLearn  said  editors  have  no 
leason  to  be  alarmed  by  new 
syndicate  enterprise.  “Our  main 
function  is  to  serve  newspapers” 
he  said.  Separate  departments 
at  KFS  handle  diversification 
projects.  Jerome  Berger  is 
King’s  director  of  business  af¬ 
fairs  and  A1  Brodax  oversees 
production  of  motion  pictures. 
For  the  last  four  years,  John 
Wright,  an  11-year  King  veter¬ 
an,  has  headed  the  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  Department,  and  has  han¬ 
dled  “thousands  of  properties” 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  Wright’s 
department  licenses  King’s  titles 
and  receives  royalties  on  a  50- 
.50  liasis.  Products  include  such 
items  as  “Popeye  Popcorn”  and 
“Beetle  Bailey”  toys.  Foreign 
language  children’s  Iwoks  are  a 
big  seller.  It  was  learneil  that 
King's  Spwial  Ser\’ices  grosst'il 
a  measly  $35,000  in  1935,  mostly 
from  toys — “but  has  come  a 
long  way  since  then.”  “We’re  a 
separate  department,”  said 
Wright  when  queried  alxiut 
costs,  “we  pay  our  own  rent, 
light  and  heating  bills.” 

New  films  (live-action  ani¬ 
mated)  will  lie  baseil  on 
“Prince  V’aliant”  and  “Man¬ 
drake  the  .Magician.”  Thesi*  two 


will  have  the  “for  kids-from- 
eight-to-80”  appeal  that  Mc¬ 
Learn  feels  characterizes  both 
the  syndicated  comics  and 
“Y'ellow  Submarine.” 

Some  other  upcoming  King 
films  are  far  removed  from  the 
comic  strips.  McLearn  men¬ 
tioned  as  examples:  two  stories 
from  the  classics:  “The  Blue¬ 
bird,”  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
and  “Don  Quixote.” 

Just  as  King  had  more  than 
three  years  of  negotiating  to 
recover  picture  rights  to 
“Blondie”  from  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  in  order  to  syndicate  the 
package  of  old  films  as  well  as 
shoot  its  current  CBS  tv  series, 
so  the  firm  has  acquired  film 
rights  on  “Valiant”  liack  from 
20th  Century-Fox.  which  made 
a  live-action  feature  of  the 
pagelxiy-bobbed  cartoon-strip 
hero  14  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  these  three  fea¬ 
tures  all  have  comic-strip  ori¬ 
gins  or  influences  is  only  coin¬ 
cidental,  Jerry  Berger  said. 
“Right  now  we  have  access  to 
five  of  the  liest-selling  adult 
novels  of  the  past  few  years, 
which  we’re  working  on  making 
into  films”  but  final  rights  are 
still  lieing  negotiated,  acconling 
to  Bi'rger. 

King’s  entrance  into  feature 
production  was  conceiveil  two 
years  ago.  but  full-scale  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  really  implemented 
until  Berger  came  to  the  shop 
early  this  year. 

(Cofitihuetl  on  /xigc  .'18) 
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Branham  -  Moloney 
merger  announced 


Two  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  newspaper  represent¬ 
ative  fims — Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  Inc.  which  traces  its 
history  back  to  1900,  and  The 
Branham  Company  established 
in  1908 — will  merge  effective 
Januarj'  1,  The  new  company 
will  be  Branham-Moloney. 

The  announcement  of  the 
merger  which  has  been  in  the 
discussion  and  planning  stage 
since  mid-April  was  made  this 
week  by  Herbert  W.  Moloney 
Jr.,  president  of  MRS,  and 
Francis  J.  Stapleton,  president 
of  Branham.  Operations  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  two  firms 
are  being  combined  on  an  equal 
basis,  they  stated. 

Moloney  will  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Branham- 
Moloney  with  responsibility  for 
corporate  general  management. 
Stapleton  will  be  president  in 
charge  of  sales  management. 

Branham-Moloney  will  be 
wholly-owned  by  its  executives 
and  employes  as  both  organiza¬ 
tion  are  now.  All  stockholders 
will  be  active  in  the  company. 

In  divisional  setup 

Newspapers  in  11  markets 
represented  by  MRS  and  the 
newspapers  in  another  41  mar¬ 
kets  i-epresented  by  Branham 
will  be  divided  into  three  groups 
in  a  divisional  concept  explained 
by  Stapleton: 

“Our  basic  sales  philosophy 
will  revolve  around  a  multi-di¬ 
vision  o|)eration  in  which  we 
give  our  salesmen  a  better 
chance  to  do  their  most  effective 
selling  by  limiting  the  number 
of  newspapers  for  which  they 
are  re.sponsible. 

“We  do  not  l)elie\'e  that  a 
iiewspaijer  repre.sentative  can  do 
justice  to  the  individual  needs 
of  a  large  li.st  of  metropolitan 
newspapers.  We  are  the  only 
newspaper  repre.sentative  or¬ 
ganization  to  ado])t  the  multi- 
divi.sion  philosophy. 

“In  addition,  we  are  putting 
a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
whole  marketing  area  of  creat¬ 
ing  new  business  for  the  new.s- 
papers  that  we  represent.  There 
are  a  nunif»er  of  very  im¬ 
portant  areas  that  we  can  ex¬ 
ploit  for  the  l>enefit  of  our 
newsj>a|K*r.s.” 

Two  other  rej»resentative 
finns  recently  merged  into  MRS 
— Jann  &  Kelley  and  Nelson 
Roliert.s — will  continue  to  be  op- 
eraU'd  as  separate  divisions  of 
Branham-Moloney  under  those 
name.s.  Thus,  B-M  will  l>e  com- 
pris<*d  of  five  divisions. 


The  Newhouse  Newspapers 
which  have  been  represented  for 
many  years  by  the  Newhouse 
Division  of  MRS  will  open  their 
own  office  and  handle  their  own 
representation  after  January  1. 

Employe  slockholdcrs 

Branham-Moloney  will  be  op¬ 
erated  by  a  six-man  executiv’e 
committee  which  will  lie  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  lx)ard  of  directors 
comprised  of  employe  stock¬ 
holders.  Besides  Moloney  and 
Stapleton  the  committee  will  in¬ 
clude  Edward  T.  Pannellee  who 
will  l)e  executive  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  (a  position 
he  now  holds  with  MRS) ;  H. 
L.  Ralls,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Southern  regional 
manager  (a  position  he  now 
holds  with  Branham) ;  Albert 
J.  Engelhardt  Jr.,  executive 
vice-president  and  mid-western 
regional  manager  (the  title  he 
now  holds  with  Branham) ;  and 
Robert  Erickson,  executive  vice- 
president,  Western  regional 
manager,  and  general  manager 
of  the  Jann  &  Kelley  and  Nel¬ 
son  Roberts  Divisions.  Erickson, 
who  will  be  moving  to  San 
Francisco,  was  senior  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  mid-Western  manager 
for  MRS. 

Branham-Moloney  will  main¬ 
tain  offices  in  IJ  cities  (San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Bo.ston,  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dal¬ 
las,  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  New  York)  with  a 
sales  staff  of  67  men  and  a  mar¬ 
keting,  promotion,  research  and 
.sales  support  group  of  54  peo¬ 
ple.  In  addition,  the  J&K  and 
Roberts  Divisions  will  continue 
to  operate  with  89  salesmen  and 
a  support  group  of  42  people 
in  14  offices  of  their  own. 

Moloney  stated  “both  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  active  in  retail, 
co-op  and  cla.ssified  and  we  are 
l)ointing  in  the  direction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  total  sales  representative 
and  consultant  with  our  news¬ 
papers  for  all  advertising  mat¬ 
ters.  This,  to  us,  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  concei)t  l)ecause  we  are 
interested  in  getting  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  for  all  the  news¬ 
papers  that  we  represent,  no 
matter  what  the  form.” 

The  three  new  divisions  of 
B-M  will  be  known  as  the  Blue, 
Red  and  Green  divisions  tem¬ 
porarily.  Each  will  have  its  own 
sales  staff.  Parmellee  will  head 
up  the  Red  and  Blue  divisions 
with  five  prroup  heads  in  each 
responsible  for  from  one  to  five 
markets.  James  J.  Cooper,  vice¬ 


president  and  a  member  of  the 
Branham  board,  will  head  the 
Green  division. 

Parmellee  explained  that 
“group  sales  managers  will  di¬ 
rect  the  selling  activities  for  a 
limited  numl)er  of  newspapers 
within  the  framework  of  our 
multi-division  operation.  Our 
group  sales  manager  system 
provides  the  most  effective  sales 
leadership  and  permits  the 
closest  possible  liaison  with  the 
advertising  executives  of  the 
newspapers  that  we  represent.” 
He  stated  the  staff  would  num¬ 
ber  2.8  salesmen  per  market. 

• 

8  judges  appointed 
for  Penney  eontest 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Eight  judges  who  will  choose 
winners  in  the  ninth  annual 
J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Journalism  Awards  pro¬ 
gram  for  women’s  page  excel¬ 
lence  were  named  by  Dean  Earl 
English  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

Competition  awards  totaling 
nearly  $11,500  will  go  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  again 
this  year  for  best  women’s  pages, 
fashion  writing,  reporting- 
writing  excellence  and  women’s 
page  photography  for  1968. 

Judges  for  women’s  pages  en¬ 
tries  are: 

Ted  Weegar,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Loa  Avpelett  Times. 

Carol  Junge  Loomis,  associate 
editor.  Fortune. 

Chads  O.  Skinner,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

Di".  Margaret  W.  Mangel, 
director  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

William  B.  Bray,  executive 
director,  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Photography  judges  are: 

Geiald  Moore,  Midwest  editor. 
Life. 

Bill  Strode,  photographer, 
Lou  is  ville  Courie  r-Jo  urnal. 

Gary  Settle,  Cliicufjo  Daily 
Xews  photograjiher. 

• 

‘Race  and  news  media’ 
course  slated  in  fall 

Thomas  A.  John.son,  reporter 
for  the  Sew  York-  Times,  will 
teach  a  course  on  “Race  and  the 
News  -Media”  in  the  fall  1969 
semester  in  the  department  of 
journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Washington  Square 
College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

In  announcing  the  course. 
Prof.  M.  L.  St**in,  department 
chairman,  .said:  “It  will  be  an¬ 
other  way  of  training  men  and 
women  reporters  of  tomorrow 
to  go  out  and  do  a  Ix-tter,  in 
depth  job  of  covering  the  racial 
revolution.” 
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AAF  asks  FTC 
public  hearings  on 
co‘op  ad  guides 

Washington 

The  American  Advertising 
Federation  has  asked  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Commission’s  co- 
ojierative  advertising  guidelines. 

In  a  letter  to  FTC  Commis¬ 
sioners,  AAF  President  Howard 
H.  Bell  said:  “It  is  apparent 
that  there  is  great  conceni  over 
the  proposed  amendments  on  the 
part  of  large  segments  of  the 
advertising  and  business  com¬ 
munity.  We  agree  with  those 
comments  that  take  the  position 
that  the  Guides,  as  amended,  go 
beyond  the  holding  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Meyer  case.” 
(FTC  versus  Fred  Meyer  Inc.) 

In  requesting  a  hearing.  Bell 
declared,  “the  businessmen  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Guides  can  en¬ 
large  upon  their  situations  in  a 
manner  difficult  in  written  com¬ 
ments.  By  questioning  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  Commissioners  can 
also  more  easily  explore  areas 
in  which  they  have  an  interest." 

The  Washington  law  firm  of 
Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd  has  been 
retained  to  assist  the  Federa¬ 
tion  in  this  proceeding.  Bell  said. 

A  central  provision  of  the 
amended  Guides  would  require 
that  all  indirect  (through  whole- 
.saler)  customers  as  well  as  di¬ 
rect  customers  be  informed  of 
the  availability  of  a  coop  plan. 
In  addition,  a  given  coop  plan 
or  a  suitable  alternative  must 
be  made  available  to  all  indirect 
and  direct  customers.  Deailline 
for  filing  comments  on  the 
FTC’s  “Proposed  Amended 
Guides  for  Advertising  .411ow- 
ances  and  Other  Merchandising 
Payments  and  Senices”  was 
September  80,  1968. 


McCiilley  moves 

Quincy,  .Mass. 

James  S.  .McCulley,  a  sales¬ 
man  with  newspaper  ri'presenta- 
tive  firms,  has  joined  the  Patriot 
Ledyer  here  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  F'or  the  last 
y«*ar  he  has  tn'en  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Suffolk-  Sun 
at  Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 


Takes  eollege  job 

PlIILADELI’llIA 
George  Ingram  has  resigned 
from  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  become 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident 
for  Community  Relations  at 
Temple  University. 
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‘  Underground  press  ’  accredited 

SDX  backs  college  editors’ 
battle  against  censorship 

Ky  l.iitlirr  A.  ]Iiit«toii 


Atlanta 

Censorship  of  college  news¬ 
papers  and  punishment  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  publish  stories  contain¬ 
ing  four  letter  words  and  other 
things  displeasing  to  university 
authorities  provided  a  theme  for 
spirited  discussion  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention  here  last  week. 
Student  delegates  battled  vigor¬ 
ously  for  the  right  of  under¬ 
graduates  to  control  their  news¬ 
papers  and  professional  mem¬ 
bers,  opposed  fundamentally  to 
censorship,  supported  them. 

The  result  was  that  the  con¬ 
vention  reaffirmed  its  opposition 
to  censorship  in  any  form  of  all 
newspapers.  Implicit  in  the  res¬ 
olution  was  support  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  campus  delegates  that 
the  student  body  should  choose 
the  board  of  directors  for 
campus  publication,  appoint  the 
editors  and  give  editors  author¬ 
ity  to  hire  and  fire  the  members 
of  their  staffs.  In  other  words, 
the  concensus  was  that  uni¬ 
versity  trustees  and  faculty 
should  keep  their  noses  out  of 
campus  journalism. 

A  resolution  proposing  that 
representatives  of  the  so-called 
“undergi’ound  press”  l)e  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Society’s  106!) 
convention,  at  San  Diego,  wa.s 
approved. 

The  convention  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  condemning  suppression 
of  the  press  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  commending  the  courage  of 
Czechoslovakian  journalists  in 
resisting  Soviet  tyranny. 

Talent  hunt  among  Negroes 

The  delegates,  professional 
and  campus,  were  in  full  accord 
in  support  of  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  society  use  all 
of  its  resources  to  encourage 
Negroes  to  seek  careers  in 
journalism.  They  favored  a 
talent  hunt  in  high  schools  and 
among  the  student  bodies  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  in¬ 
duce  Negroes  to  take  courses  in 
journalism  and  pursue  journal¬ 
istic  careers. 

A  i)ropo.sal  that  has  been  de¬ 
feated  at  previous  conventions 
that  qualified  women  journalists 
be  admitte<l  to  meml)ersbip  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  reinti’o- 
duced.  The  convention  decided 
to  vote  on  the  question  next 
yeai-. 


One  of  the  resolutions  de¬ 
clared  that  licensing  the  news 
media  conflicted  with  the  First 
Amendment  and  proposed  that 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  urge  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  to  instruct 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  other  agencies 
not  to  consider  the  news  content 
of  television  and  radio  programs 
in  issuing  or  renewing  station 
licenses.  The  motion  was  op¬ 
posed  by  several  tv  and  radio 
journalists  and  was  defeated. 

Staley  McBrayer,  national 
president  of  SDX  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  News  Citizen 
Newspapers,  Fort  Worth,  said 
this  had  been  a  year  of  “Sock- 
it-to-the-Press,  Baby”  and  that 
safeguarding  a  free  press  was 
not  easy. 

In  this  day  of  economic,  po¬ 
litical  and  scientific  changes, 
McBrayer  sai<i,  “journalists  find 
themselves  encountering  new 
and  far  greater  responsibilities” 
while  those  not  engaged  in 
journalism  seem  unaware  of  the 
"gravity  of  the  situation  facing 
the  press  and  the  public’s  right 
to  know.” 

The  profession  was  being 
scarred,  McBrayer  said,  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  had  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  “correct,  defend,  and 
protect  it.” 

SaH  too  imicli  of  I.KJ 

It  was  not  television  that 
caused  divisiveness  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  President  Johnson 
charged  in  a  speech  in  Chicago, 


but  President  Johnson  himself, 
Edwin  Newman,  an  NBC  com¬ 
mentator,  told  the  convention. 
Television  did  not  make  the  war 
in  Vietnam  or  cause  riots  in  the 
cities  but  President  Johnson’s 
policies  and  handling  of  these 
grave  problems  created  in  the 
country  a  strong  desire  for  a 
change  and  brought  about  the 
Democratic  Party’s  defeat, 
Newman  asserted. 

Newman  said  that  the  election 
did  not  solve  any  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  he  was  not  sanguine 
that  President  -  Elect  Nixon 
could  solve  them  over  night,  but 
the  election  had  got  rid  of  a 
bankrupt  administration  that 
had  brought  the  country  to 
disaster.  Few  administrations 
have  deserv’ed  repudiation  moi'e 
than  President  Johnson’s  he  as¬ 
serted. 

One  reason  why  the  country 
turned  against  Johnson,  New¬ 
man  suggested,  may  have  been 
that  the  President  over-exposed 
himself  on  television  during  the 
early  years  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  This  created  an  impression 
that  the  President  was  using 
television  for  his  own  purposes, 
instead  of  to  give  the  people 
information  about  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  produced  an  adverse 
reaction. 

Newman  appeared  to  indicate 
that  presiilential  press  confer¬ 
ences  might  also  be  a  form  of 
over-exposure  when  he  asserted 
that  it  was  not  nece.ssary  for 
Presidents  to  have  news  con- 


REGIONAL  DIRECTORS  of  Si9ma  Delta  Chi  at  Atlanta  convention: 
from  left — Al  Neuharth,  eiecutive  vicepresident  of  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  William  Day,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  Blade;  and  Guy  T.  Ryan,  assistant  mana9in9  editor  of 
the  San  Die9o  Evenin9  Tribune. 
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PRESIDENT  of  Si9ma  Delta  Chi. 

Staley  T.  McBrayer,  left,  of  Fort 
Worth  9reets  a  principal  speaker 
for  the  society's  convention,  Ro9er 
H.  Tatarian,  vicepresident-editor 
of  United  Press  International. 

ferences.  The  President,  he  said, 
doesn’t  have  to  give  “off-the- 
cuff”  answers  to  i-eporters’  ques¬ 
tions  but  can  give  the  public 
real  information  about  what  the 
government  is  doing  through 
other  channels.  He  did  not  name 
the  channels. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  bestowed  its 
highest  honor  award,  the  Wells 
Key,  on  Theodore  F.  Koop  vice- 
president  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  a  former 
national  president  »f  the  society. 

The  key  was  presented  to  Koop 
by  Alfred  W.  Balk,  last  year’s 
winner  of  the  award. 

New  officers 

At  a  business  session,  William 
B.  .Arthur,  editor  of  Look  mag¬ 
azine,  was  elected  1969  national 
president.  Other  officers  chosen  3 
were:  Frank  .Angelo,  Detroit 
Free  Press  managing  editor, 
first  vicepresident  and  president 
elect;  Dr.  Warren  .Agee,  dean  I 
of  the  William  .Allen  White  | 
School  of  Journalism,  vicepresi-  ! 
dent  for  Campus  Chapter  Af-  { 
fairs;  Robert  W.  Chandler,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
ti-easurer;  and  Guy  T.  Ryan, 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Diefio  Tribune,  secretary. 

Mark  Ethridge,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  was  elected  honorary 
president. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  awards 
l)iogram  provides  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  each  year  of  three  Fellows, 
chosen  from  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism.  Those 
elected  this  year  were  Earl 
Johnson  retired  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  John  S.  Knight, 
head  of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
and  Theoilore  H.  White,  author 
of  “The  Making  of  .A  Presi¬ 
dent”,  and  other  iKwks. 

.A  motion  that  the  Fellows 
.Award  be  l>estowed  hereafter  on 
five  per.sons  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  delegates. 

The  convention  approvetl  an 
increase  in  national  dues  from 
$10  to  $15  per  year. 

.As  its  theme  for  1969.  the 
(Continued  tin  /sit/e  43) 
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In  powerful  new  post 

Klein  says  he  aims 
to  help  news  flow 

By  Newton  H.  Fiiliiri^lit 


Herbert  G.  Klein  l)elieves  his 
new  job  as  Director  of  Com¬ 
munications  for  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  gfive  him  the 
))ower  to  do  for  Richard  M. 
Nixon  what  no  recent  President 
has  l)een  able  to  do — bring  the 
operations  of  government  into 
public  focus. 

The  former  .Alhambra,  Calif., 
reporter,  whose  career  in  poli¬ 
tics  l)egan  with  a  friendship  for 
Nixon  as  a  young  lawyer  just 
out  of  the  Navy  and  running  for 
Congress  in  194(>,  l)elieves  the 
job  will  permit  him  to  cut 
through  red  tape,  inertia  and 
bigness  that  have  separated  the 
people  from  the  government. 

Klein  will  l)e  more  than  a 
press  secretary  to  a  President. 
That  duty  falls  on  Ronald  Zieg¬ 
ler,  29-year-old  California  public 
relations  and  advertising  man 
who  seized  under  Klein  as  press 
relations  chief  for  the  Nixon- 
Agnew  campaign. 

Klein  will  maintain  his  own 
office,  on  a  jxdicy-making  level, 
in  the  Executive  Office  Building, 
across  from  the  White  House, 
and  will  assemble  a  staff  of  for¬ 
mer  newsmen  to  help  him  keej) 
in  touch  with  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

As  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  a  new  joh  in  Washington; 
he  will  l)e  confidential  advisor  to 
President  Nixon  on  public  I'ela- 
tions,.  will  co-ordinate  public 
information  emanating  from  all 
Executive  branches,  and  will 
have  the  added  task  of  keeping 
contact  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

Denies  ^management'  role 

The  job  carries  power,  and 
the  announcement  of  its  crea¬ 
tion  was  received  with  reserva¬ 
tions  hy  some  reporters  who 
feared  it  would  become  a  politic¬ 
al  “clearing  house”  for  public 
information,  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  things  under  control  for 
new  Administration. 

Klein  denied  this.  The  true 
purpose  of  his  office,  he  said,  will 
be  to  see  that  more  information 
is  made  available  through  the 
press  than  the  public  has  l)een 
receiving. 

This  public  relations  concept, 
he  said,  was  conceived  before  he 
joined  the  Nixon  staff  June  1  as 
manager  of  communications.  The 
idea,  he  said  (E&P,  Sept.  7), 
permitted  him  to  plan  and  direct 


communications,  and  included 
policy  decisions  which  permitted 
Nixon  to  concentrate  on  speeches 
and  issues  of  the  campaigns. 

“It  worked  well  during  the 
campaign,  and  I  should  think  it 
will  work  in  Washington,  after 
January  20,”  Klein  said. 

He  outlined  the  job  and  his 
concept  of  its  responsibilities  at 
a  press  conference  at  the  interim 
head(iuarters  of  the  President¬ 
elect  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New 
York. 

The  job,  he  said,  was  a  “new 
effort  to  get  out  information — a 
further  indication  of  the  major 
effort  by  the  President-elect  to 
present  to  the  .American  people 
all  of  the  facts  possible  to  enable 
them  to  make  decisions  they 
must  make.” 

.Nixon  hallniurk— trulli 

The  objective,  he  said,  was 
“truth  in  government.”  He 
added:  “1  think  under  this  kind 
of  government,  if  we  are  able 
to  carry  it  out — and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  we  will — ,  truth  will  l)e- 
come  the  hallmark  of  the  Nixon 
■Administration.” 

If  he  is  able  to  operate  the 
pi-ogram  he  and  Nixon  have 
jdanned,  Klein  .said,  “we  will  l)e 
able  to  restore  popular  con¬ 
fidence  in  government,  and  this 
will  lie  my  entire  effort.” 

“I’ll  work  closely  with  the 
depaitments  of  government,” 
Klein  said,  “at  the  various 
Cabinet  levels.  We’ll  work  with 
the  Cabinet  officers  and  urge 
them  to  also  provide  all  the  in¬ 
formation  possible.  I  would  an¬ 
ticipate  that  we  would  have 
more,  for  example,  more  press 
conference  by  Cabinet  officers, 
although  each  is  his  own  l)oss, 
and  will  have  to  make  some  of 
the  decisions  himself.” 

He  was  asked  if  he  would  have 
the  power  to  approv'e  or  dis- 
apj)rove,  in  effect  to  censor,  the 
statements  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
or  the  head  of  an  administrative 
agency. 

“The  Cabinet  officer  has  to 
make  his  own  decisions,”  Klein 
said.  “He  might  consult  with 
me,  but  the  decision  as  to  what 
he’d  say  would  l)e  his  own.” 

Klein  said  that  Ziegler  “has 
l)een  charged  by  the  President¬ 
elect  to  do  all  he  can  in  terms 
of  an  open  government,  and  will 
continue  as  he  has  been  doing 
to  handle  the  things  directly 
affecting  the  President  of  the 


United  States.  My  role  will  be 
that  of  handling  the  depart¬ 
ments  that  serve  the  President, 
and  to  report  directly  to  him,  as 
does  Ron.” 

This,  Klein  thought,  would 
eliminate  the  credibility  gap  “in 
this  administration.” 

He  was  asked  alwut  the  “old 
bugalKW  of  news  control  from 
Washington,”  and  his  answer 
was  that  he  had  repeatedly 
spoken,  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor  since  1959  of  the  Sun 
Diego  I’nion — a  position  he  gave 
up  last  June  1,  to  join  the  Nixon 
campaign — against  any  sort  of 
controlled  or  “managed  news.” 

He'll  coiiHull  with  editors 

Freedom  of  information,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  major  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  President-elect,  and 
added  that  “he’s  asked  me,  as 
one  of  my  first  actions,  to  confer 
with  the  leaders  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  journalism  fraternity; 
the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors” 
and  to  look  into  their  reports  for 
answers  to  the  problem  of  free 
access  to  public  information. 

He  .said  the  much-discussed 
credibility  gap  did  not  originate 
with  the  Johnson  .Admini.stra- 
tion,  but  was  something  that  had 
built  up,  over  the  years,  l)ecause 
of  the  bigness  of  government — 
“part  l)ecause  government  has 
grown  .so  rajjidly,  and  there  has 
not  l)een  a  new  sti'ucture  in 
which  to  work  the  other  way” — 
the  lack  of  an  office  to  see  that 
information  was  made  available. 

His  new  job,  he  said,  was  “a 
new  structure,  and  it’s  one  that 
we  discussed  for  a  considerable 
time  and  we  had  it  under  con¬ 
sideration  as  we  worked  in  the 
campaign.  .  .  .  We  worked  in 
this  manner  in  the  campaign,  as 
you  know.  We  felt  it  was  suc¬ 
cessful  there,  and  we  feel  that  as 
a  result  of  discussions  we’v’e  had 
since,  we  have  been  able  to  fully 
structure  this  in  a  way  which 
will  be  highly  applicable  to  a 
modern  government.” 

He  was  asked:  “Herb,  it  took 
quite  a  while  l)efore  you  were 
finally  appointed  to  this  joh,  why 
the  delay?” 

The  “hitch,”  Klein  said,  “as  T 
explained  l)efore  (at  a  previous 
press  conference)  was  in  terms 
of  determining  the  structure  to 
carry  this  kind  of  program  out. 
It  was  my  feeling,  and  it  was 
the  feeling  of  the  President¬ 
elect,  that  l)efore  we  went  ahead 
with  it,  we  should  explore  all 
areas  of  feasibility,  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out— and  l)e  certain 
we  did  it  right  from  the  start. 

“During  that  time — despite  a 
number  of  rumors  that  I’ve 
heard — those  who  called  me  with 
offers  from  private  industry 
were  told  that  if  I  determined 


NIXON  AIDE — Gerry  Van  der 
Heuvel,  a  former  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  in 
Washin9ton,  began  her  new  job 
as  press  secretary  to  Mrs.  Richard  ' 
M.  (Pat)  Nixon  this  week. 

not  to  go  in,  I  would  lx*  glad  to 
talk  with  them — but  I  have  not 
meanwhile  discussed  anything 
with  them.” 

Nixon  maintains  his  interim 
office  at  the  Pierre,  but  Klein 
remains  at  the  Nixon-agency 
campaign  headrjuarters,  on  the 
fourth  floor  at  459  Park  .Avenue. 

On  the  same  floor  is  Gerry  \^an 
der  Heuvel,  former  Washington  : 
correspondent  for  the  Newhouse  | 
Newspapers  who  has  accepted 
the  job  as  j)ress  .secretary  to 
.Mrs.  Nixon. 

“I’m  busy,”  said  Mrs.  Van  der 
Heuvel  one  day  this  week.  “I’m 
busy  with  the  wedding” — Julia 
Nixon  to  her  fiance,  David  Eisen-  j 
hower,  scheduled  for  Dwemljer  i 
22  at  the  Marble  Collegiate  i 
Church,  Fifth  .Avenue  at  29th  | 
Street.  I 

“People  call  and  write  about  | 
it,”  she  said,  “and  others  write  | 
or  call  for  interviews.  I  have  to  j 
turn  them  down,  and  this  is  the  | 
hardest  part  of  the  job  l)ecause  i 
most  of  them  are  old  friends,  I 
i-eporters  I  have  known  for  t 
years.  I  hate  to  do  it,  but  Mrs.  | 
Nixon  is  ju.st  too  busy  and  there  [ 
is  not  time  enough  in  a  day.  I  f 
like  my  job  but  1  feel  bad  about  ' 
having  to  say  no  to  so  many  old  ) 
friends.” 

With  a  mischievous  wink  to 
some  of  her  old  friends  at  her 
first  news  conference,  Mrs.  Van 
der  Heuvel  corrected  the  errone¬ 
ous  reports  in  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  and  the  New  York  News 
that  the  wedding  would  take 
place  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  And  .she 
wouldn’t  confirm  their  descrip-  ' 
tions  of  the  bride’s  gown. 

Before  joining  the  Newhouse 
staff  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Van 
der  Heuvel  wrote  the  “D.C. 
Wash”  column  in  the  New  York 
Newft.  Before  that,  she  had  , 
worked  for  Pat  Munroe’s  news  I 
service  and  covered  assign-  E 
(Continued  on  imge  45)  I 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  UN-ROUTINE — Barry  Edmonds,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  ad¬ 
dressing  Flying  Short  Course  in  Zion,  III.  (Photo  by  Don  Martin, 
Waukegan  News-Sun.) 


NPPA  road  show  a  hit  in  cross-country  tour 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


The  11th  annual  National 
Press  Photographers  Flying 
Short  Course  touched  down  in 
four  cities  last  week  in  what 
jrroved  to  be  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  successful  tour 
in  its  history. 

Mixing  sophisticated  nuts-and- 
bolts  with  outstanding  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  tour  played  to  almost 
1,:{0()  civilian,  militar>'  and 
student  attendees  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C. ;  Zion,  Ill.  (Suburban 
Chicago) ;  Dallas,  Tex.;  and 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  faculty  included  still  and 
newsreel  cameramen,  a  news¬ 
paper  editor’,  two  top  free¬ 
lancers,  an  equipment  expert,  a 
•lesign  expert,  a  darkroom  ex¬ 
pert,  a  college  professor  and  a 
navy  photojournalist  (the  tour 
is  co-sponsoi’ed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense).  This  line-up 
struck  the  finest  balance  this 
writer  has  seen  and  listened  to 
in  the  six  years  we  have  made 
the  !)-day  Novemlrer  trip. 


‘Covering  the  Kouline’ 


of  his  Flint  Journal  assignments 
how  good  lighting  “can  charge 
up  a  news  picture,”  Edmonds 
said  there  should  be  “a  feeling 
of  natural  excitement  to  any  as¬ 
signment.”  He  claimed  it  also 
took  two  other  ingredients  to 
make  the  un-routine:  Good 
equipment  and  a  solid  knowledge 
of  how  such  equipment  works  to 
produce  exciting  pictures;  a 
solid  knowledge  of  what  the  as¬ 
signment  itself  was  all  about  be¬ 
fore  shooting  it.  , 


‘The  Enthusiastic  Eye’ 


The  sessions  in  each  city — 
which  went  from  8:30  a.  m.  to 
<>  p.  m.  —  opened  with  Bari’y 
Edmonds,  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  on 
“Covering  the  Routine  with  En¬ 
thusiasm.”  Edmonds’  si)eech  w'as 
basically  the  same  one  he  gave 
to  the  e<Utor-oriented  Rochester 
Photo  Conference  last  may 
(See  E&P,  June  15,  page  64). 
Throwing  the  emphasis  this  time 
more  to  news  photographers 
than  editors,  he  maintained  that 
no  assignment  need  be  routine. 

Demonstrating  through  slides 


capture  the  subjects  he  was 
shooting.  “By  creating  atmos¬ 
phere  and  environment  you  give 
the  leader  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  people  you  are  shoot¬ 
ing.  There  are  more  sources  of 
light  than  you  can  count  on  your 
fingers.  And  they  are  all  avail¬ 
able,  within  your  grasp.” 


Editor's  view 


Edmond’s  talk  keynoted  the 
theme  of  the  short  course :  “The 
Enthusiastic  Eye.” 

He  was  followed  by  Richard 
Bauer,  a  staff  photographer  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  whose  talk,  “Cast¬ 
ing  Light  on  the  Subject,” 
utilized  both  color  and  black- 
antl-w’hite  slides  to  demonstrate 
how’  to  use  both  existing  light, 
artificial  light  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  for  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Bauer  emphasized  that  the 
key  to  good  news  photography 
was  more  than  “the  price  of  a 
dream  camera.”  He  maintained 
“there  was  no  one  camera  for 
every  job,  no  one  film.  And  no 
one  light.” 

Bauer  even  demonstrated 
through  his  slides  how'  the  same 
scene  could  be  lighted  differently 
to  create  different  moods. 

He  said  that  the  more  know’l- 
edge  of  light  the  news  photog¬ 
rapher  had  the  tetter  and  more 
creative  work  he  couUl  produce. 
Good  lighting  of  a  scene  meant 
the  photographer  coulil  tetter 


The  emphasis  shifted  again — 
as  it  did  all  through  the  pro¬ 
gram — when  the  next  speaker, 
Mitch  Milavetz,  editor  of  the 
115,000  -  circulation  Sunday 
Eransville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Preee,  spoke  on  “the  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Editors.”  Milavetz, 
whose  photo  staff  has  won  num¬ 
erous  awards  since  he  took  over 
the  Sunday  operation  in  Evans¬ 
ville  five  years  ago,  told  the 
short  course  audience  in  each 
city,  “I  am  not  a  photographer. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  have 
nothing  to  discuss.  I  am  the  man 
who  decides  how  much  space 
goes  for  pictures  and  if  the 
picture  says  anything.  Like  it 
or  not,  you  will  find  someone 
with  my  type  background  on 
nearly  every  newspaper.  My 
point  is  this:  Even  a  wordircin 
wants  to  produce  the  test  pos¬ 
sible  newspaper.” 

Milavetz  then  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  through  w’ords  (his 
own)  and  pictures  (his  staff’s) 
how  photogi’aphers  are  used  to 
test  advantage  on  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press,  the  essence 
of  which  was:  Give  them  the 
freedom  to  do  the  work  they 
were  capable  of  doing,  the  in¬ 
centive  of  displaying  their  work 
the  way  it  should  be  displayed, 
and  the  spending  of  many  hours 


w’ith  them  “of  soul-searching 
discussion  into  the  philosophy  of 
seeing.” 

Part  of  his  formula  included 
blocking  out  a  photo  schedule  to 
give  the  photographer  more 
creative  time.  This  was  done  by 
eliminating  the  routine  check- 
))assing  and  firing  squad  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  newspaper. 
Milavetz’  reasoning:  “If  you 
stop  scheduling  this  kind  of 
picture,  you  also  have  more  time 
to  shoot  the  kind  of  pictures  a 
newspaper  should  run.” 

Follow’ing  Milavetz  as  a 
speaker  was  Neil  Leifer,  a  free¬ 
lance  sports  photogp’apher  whose 
work  has  appeared  in  all  the 
major  magazines,  including 
Sportu  Illustrated,  Look  and 
Life.  His  topic:  “A  Good  Look 
at  Sports  Pictures.” 

Leifer  pitched  his  speech  to¬ 
ward  photographing  the  differ¬ 
ent,  the  not  usually  seen  in 
.sports  photography.  He  said  he 
was  forced  into  extending  his 
v’ision  because  the  sports  fan 
sees  the  game,  meet  or  match 
on  television  in  slow  motion, 
stop  action  and  video  tape  as 
well  as  instatit  play,  then  sees 
the  key  plays  again  in  the  next 
day’s  newspapers.  His  pictures, 
which  frequently  appeared  a 
week  to  ten  <lays  later  in  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  Sports  Illustrated 
had  to  be  different. 

Through  slides  of  his  w’ork, 
Leifer  show’ed  how  he  obtained 
a  new  perspective,  how  he 
“sees  something  different.” 

One  technique  he  used  was 
isolating  a  particular  sports 
hero.  With  Fran  Tarkenton  of 


(Continued  on  page  32) 
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For  the  Record 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

“We’ll  i)uy  your  dog  a  box  of  the  only  people  he’ll  ever  bite,” 
says  the  kickoff  national  ad  for  R.  T.  French’s  new  dog  treat, 
People  Crackei-s,  that  will  run  on  December  8  in  Sunday  supps 
in  40  markets . Nissan  Automobiles  Co.  (Canada)  is  co¬ 

operating  with  dealers  in  newspajjer  ads  featuring  the  line,  “At 

last  —  nearly  enough  Datsuns  to  go  around.” . A  couple  of 

Purdue  undergrads  raised  enough  money  to  buy  a  half  column 
“Go  Purdue,  Beat  Indiana”  ad  in  the  midwest  edition  of  the 
November  25  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  “Never  before  in  the 
history  of  advertising  has  space  in  a  national  magazine  been 
bought  for  a  college  football  cheer,”  claims  Terry  Rice,  the 

magazine’s  publicist . Town  &  County  Dodge  is  peddling 

new  Dodge  models  by  the  pound  with  ads  in  the  Seattle  Times 

. The  largest  single-subject  ad  section  Fortune  has  ever 

published,  72  pages  devoted  to  Kentucky,  appears  in  the  December 
issue.  Total  space  billing,  which  involved  35  ad  agencies,  exceeds 
$272,000.  Ken  Hart,  director  of  industrial  information  for  the 
state,  was  in  charge  of  the  effort  .  .  . 

Disparagement  in  advertising  is  making  an  “unwelcome  come¬ 
back”  under  a  different  form  according  to  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  which  led  the  fight  against  it  in  1965.  “Name- 
the-competition  advertising  today  generally  avoids  competitive 
claims  that  might  be  considered  disparaging  to  competitors  and 
often  possesses  a  touch  of  humor,  notes  NBBB.  But  this  sort  of 
advertising,  as  it  becomes  more  widespread,  tends  to  lose  its 
benign  character  and  becomes  harshly  competitive,”  it  says. 
NBBB  will  have  a  hard  time  convincing  American  Motors,  which 
has  just  turned  in  its  first  profitable  year  since  1965.  “Our  name- 
the-competitor  advertising  was  different  and  it  was  criticized” 
E.  B.  Brogan,  AM  advertising  director,  told  the  American 
Marketing  Association  New  York  chapter,  “but  it  succeeded  in 
positioning  our  car  lines  clearly  and  instantly.”  He  said  the  ad 
showing  the  Mustang  and  the  Javelin  side-by-side  ranked  as  the 
best-read  automotive  ad  in  Look  magazine’s  annual  auto  issue. 
“We  left  a  whole  trail  of  broken  taboos  in  our  1968  advertising 
and  will  continue  it  in  1969,”  he  .said.  Other  auto  ads  considered 
“taboo”  in  Detroit  that  AM  violated  have  been  funny  tv  com¬ 
mercials,  the  use  of  homely  character  actors,  and  <lirty  cars  in 
unglamorous  locations  .  .  . 

Suffolk  Sun,  which  should  come  dost*  to  8  million  ad  lines 
this  year  —  its  second  full  year  of  publication  (E&P,  Nov.  23)  — 
finds  itself  in  good  position  to  ser\-e  a  new  l()3-store  shopping 
center  that  will  open  in  the  spring  about  18  miles  from  Deer  Park 
on  the  Smithtowm-Brookhaven  town  line.  At  a  birthday  party 
salute  last  week  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  Norman 
Winston  from  Winston-Muss  Corp.,  the  building  firm  and  ad 
director  there  of  the  1,440,000  sq.  ft.  Smith  Haven  Mall,  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  tenants  (anchonnl  by  Macy’s,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Sears  and  Martin’s  department  stores)  will  be  spending  up  to  $5 

million  in  local  advertising  by  1972  . Campus  newspapers 

may  suffer  a  slump  in  ad  linage  if  cigarette  makers  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  American  College  Health  A.ssociation  on  a  smoking 
suney  among  students  at  Northwestern  University.  The  findings: 
627r  of  students  don’t  smoke;  o4"r  never  smoke,  and  only  a 
small  numl)er  started  smoking  in  college  .  .  .  C.  P.  Air  (formerly 
Canadian  Pacific  Airlines)  is  using  tabloid  size  slick  paper  in- 
.serts  in  dailies  and  weeklies  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  to 
announce  its  switch  to  Boeing  737  jets  ....  The  .\’ew  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine  for  Novemlier  17,  24,  December  7,  14  are 
each  200  pages . Survey  on  shopping  habits  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  State  University’s  marketing  department  found  out-of-town 
shop|)ing  prevalent  among  over  $10,000  income  families . 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  estimates  revenue  from  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  will  reach  $288,000,000  for  1968.  This  averages 
about  $123,000  for  every  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  U.  S., 

although  some  will  receive  up  to  $2  million  from  auto  ads . 

Sew  York  Post’s  blastoff  into  color,  etc.  in  new  six-column  format 
(a  la  Chicago  Sun-Times)  is  scheduled  right  after  the  Fourth  of 
July.  That  weekend  is  the  target  date  given  to  equipment  sup¬ 
pliers  —  32  new  Goss  presses,  etc.  —  to  have  renovated  Journal 
American  plant  all  set  up  for  business. 


The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau’s  Simplified  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  proposal  under  which  it  will  take  over  the  auditing  and 
payment  functions  of  the  agencies  is  nearing  the  halfway  mark 

with  signed  acceptances  from  96  publishers . “Of  all  the 

papers  with  20,000  circulation  and  over  in  the  country,  only  nine 
insist  on  sending  their  own  checking  copies  to  the  agencies,”  Ed 
Crimmins,  of  ACB  told  New  York  chapter  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  . Crimmins  believes  the  FTC’s  guides  on  co¬ 

operative  advertising  will  have  a  strong  effect  on  co-op  advertising 
in  areas  like  the  gi'ocery  and  drug  industry  when  finally  approved. 
“In  the  past  in  these  industries  many  manufacturers  have  offered 
co-op  advertising  only  to  direct  accounts,  w'hich  means  large 
accounts,  and  they  hav'e  not  actually  required  the  retailers  to 
spend  all  of  the  money  in  measured  media.”  The  commonest  kind 
of  plan  in  the  grocery  field,  he  said,  is  one  that  says  that  if  a  re¬ 
tailer  runs  one  newspaper  feature  duiing  a  quarter  he  gets  an 
allowance  of  x  cents  per  case.  “I  suspect  that  the  FTC  will  bring 
out  a  new  kind  of  co-op  program  for  grocery  and  drug  business, 
one  that  will  not  l)e  bad  for  newspapers  Wause  it  will  involve  the 
retailer  actually  spending  the  money  on  advertising  in  measured 
media  and  proving  that  he  did  so.” 

PKOPLE:  Robert  S.  Marker  has  been  elected  president  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  Paul  Foley,  who  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
had  held  the  title.  All  three  top  echelon  management  in  the  agency 
— Foley,  Chester  L.  Posey,  vicechairman,  and  marker — have  come 
from  the  creative  side  of  the  business.  .  .  .  Malcolm  B.  Gordon  has 
been  named  director  media  and  research  at  Ross  Roy  of  New  York. 
He  held  the  same  job  at  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross.  .  .  .  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  added  four  women  to  vp  roster:  Dolores  Gould,  Emile 
Dietrich  Griffin,  Ruth  Mansfield  and  Norma  Marmoci.  Agency  now 
has  11  women  vps,  three  in  media,  six  in  creative  and  two  in  ac¬ 
count  handling.  .  .  .  Robert  K.  Powell  has  been  named  divisional 
manager  of  Campbell-Ewald’s  Chicago  office.  He  had  been  media 
director  for  this  office.  .  .  .  Bryant  W.  Seaman  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  marketing  manager  of  National  Distillers’  Old  Crow 
group.  .  .  .  Paul  Withington  has  been  promoted  to  Associate 
Eastem  Edition  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
replacing  Larry  Benson,  who  was  made  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ea.stem  Edition.  .  .  .  Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  has  named  .Michael 
R.  Widner  as  media  director  of  its  New  York  office.  He  had  been 
associate  media  director  at  Doyle  Dane  Bembach.  .  .  .  Florence 
Binkovitz  at  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  is  now  .supervisor-print 
buying  group.  .  .  .  Replacing  Sheldon  Gerber  who  recently  resigned 
as  home  fumi.shings  ad  manager  for  Celanese  Fibers  is  Paul  D. 
.Steinberg.  .  .  .  Viking  Carpets  has  hired  Andree  Vilas  Grabe  as 
director  of  advertising.  She  was  creative  director  of  David  Singer 
Associates,  Viking’s  ad  agency.  . .  .  Carlo  P.  Flores  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  media  manager  for  Seagiam  Distillers  Co. 


PrtMiurtion,  usage 
of  iiewsprinl  gain 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
Noi-th  .Ameiica  during  Octol)er 
amounted  to  976,027  tons — the 
largest  outturn  in  any  month  to 
date — and  was  7.3 Co  above  that 
in  Octol)er,  1967. 

Shipments  during  the  month 
totaled  1,019,583  tons  and  were 
9.7  "f  greater  than  Octol)er, 
1967  volume. 

.According  to  the  Newsprint 
Division,  .American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute,  output  in  the  United  States 
of  257,114  tons  surpassed  that 
in  any  prior  Octolier  and  was  up 
12.6%  from  Octol)er,  1967  vol¬ 
ume,  while  shipments  totaled 
259,375  tons  and  were  alK»ve  the 
year-ago  level  by  14.9%.  Ca¬ 
nadian  production  amounted  to 
718,913  tons  and  was  5.6%  above 
Octol)er,  1967  volume  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  760,208  tons  showed  a 
gain  of  8.0%. 

North  American  production  of 
9,099,240  tons  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1968  constituted  a 
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rword  high  for  this  period  and 
was  130,926  tons  or  1.5%  al)ove 
that  in  1967.  Output  of  United 
States  mills  through  the  end  of 
October,  1968  totaled  2,453,692 
tons — an  historical  peak  for  this 
period — and  was  259,056  tons  or 
11.8'';  above  that  in  1967,  Ca¬ 
nadian  production  during  the 
fir.st  ten  months  of  1968  amount¬ 
ed  to  6,645,548  tons  and  was  lie- 
low  1967  volume  by  128,130  tons 
or  1.9'';. 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  an  all-time  monthly  high  in 
Octolier  although  there  were 
only  four  Sundays  in  the  month 
versus  five  last  year. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  consumed  644,553 
tons  of  newsprint  in  October 
this  year  versus  633,549  tons  in 
Octolier  lasst  year,  representing 
an  increase  of  1.7%. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1968 
.ANPA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  5,743,423  tons  or  0.8% 
more  than  the  5,698,748  tons 
consumed  last  year. 
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Job  ad  guidelines 
delayed  for  appeal 


The  day  when  newspapers  Jud^e  Corcoran  held  that  the  gt 

might  have  to  take  sex  out  of  Commission  could  promulgate  pj-al 
the  help  wanted  ads  has  been  guidelines  but  since  it  had  no 
put  off,  indefinitely.  power  of  enforcement  they 

,\n  order  signed  this  week  by  would  not  have  the  “force  and 
Federal  Judge  Howard  F.  effect  of  law.” 

Corcoran  in  Washington  allowed  The  newspaper  lawyers  em- 
an  appeal  to  be  taken  from  his  phasized  that  newspapers  are 
ruling  a  week  ago  that  author-  not  covered  by  the  Act  except 
ized  the  Equal  Employment  Op-  as  they  are  employers  them- 
portunity  Commission  to  issue  selves.  But,  they  argued,  en- 
guidelines  for  employers  in  forcement  of  the  de-sexing 
placing  job  ads.  They  were  to  guidelines  would  cause  incon- 
become  effective  December  1.  venience  to  readers  and  loss  of 
.Attorneys  for  the  Washington  revenue  to  the  publishers  if  help 
Star  and  the  .American  News-  wanted  ads  lost  their  appeal, 
paper  Publishers  .Association  .ANP.A  reiterated  in  a  bulle- 

said  they  would  pi’epare  their  tin  to  members  this  week  that 
case  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  “no  penalties  accrue  against 
.Appeals,  still  maintaining  that  newspapers  because  their  method 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  of  handling  help  wanted  classi- 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  dis-  fied  advertising.  Newspapers 
rupt  the  traditional  system  of  have  pursued  the  problem  so 
classifying  help  wanted  ads  vigorously  to  preserve  the  vital 
under  “male”  and  “female,”  or,  function  of  the  classified  adver- 
“male/female”  as  many  news-  tising  pages  in  bringing  job 
papers  have  been  doing  lately,  seekers  and  employers  together,” 


SkiUs  stiU 
tops  in  era 
of  invention 


Reno,  Nev.  consisted  of  12,000  words  a  day. 
The  true  objective  of  news-  The  UPI  capability  now  is  3,- 
papering  should  be  human  and  168,000  words  in  24  hours, 
professional  skills  and  integrity  The  press  association  thought 
rather  than  electronic  invention,  it  pretty  good  to  possess  facili- 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  chair-  ties  for  putting  the  entire  New 
man  of  the  board  of  United  York  stock  list  in  type  across 
Press  International,  said  here,  the  nation  within  five  or  six 
This  belief  was  stressed  in  his  minutes  after  the  markets  close. 
Scripps  Lecture  under  the  “Now  we  find  we’re  obsolete 
auspices  of  the  I'niversity  of  almost  before  the  start,”  he  con- 
Nevada  department  of  journal-  fessed.  The  AT&T’s  50-kilobit 
ism.  program  would  enable  the  re- 

“I  have  never  heard  of  a  com-  ceiving  newspapers  with  enough 
puter  being  smarter  than  its  linecasting  machines  to  set  a 
programmer,  or  a  teletypesetter  solid  page  of  agate  type  in  36 
producing  a  more  brilliant  story  seconds  at  an  estimated  total 
than  the  reporter  who  wrote  it,”  transmission  cost  of  $3.30. 
he  observed.  In  contrast,  Bartholomew  re- 

Skills  and  integrity  remain  called  how  he  had  sent  Santa 
journalism’s  most  important  fac-  Barbara  earthquake  copy  using 
tors  even  though  ingenious  in-  a  Morse  key  powered  with  the 
ventions  and  systems  are  emerg-  battery  of  his  auto, 
ing  from  the  laboratories,  ^ 

Bartholomew  added.  o  r*  ii  * 

However  glamorous  these  de-  ^  liewspapcrg 

velopments,  the  reportorial  job  win  excellence  awards 
is  far  from  old  fashioned  and  Willingboro  N  J 

changeless,  he  dwlared  in  urg-  The  Burlington  County  Times 
ing  long  and  serious  thought  to  made  it  a  clean  sweep  for 
how  today’s  tremendous  addi-  the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania 
tional  news  volume  capacity  area  Calkins  newspapers, 
shall  be  used.  The  paper  was  named  “Best 

The  mechanical  advances  re-  Newspaper”  in  its  class  in  the 
quire  new  safeguards,  it  was  iggg  New  Jersey  Press  Associa- 
suggpsted.  While  tight  writing  tion  annual  competition, 
is  no  longer  imperative,  it  should  The  other  two  Calkins  news- 
not  lead  to  overwriting,  he  sul)-  papers,  the  Bucks  County  Cour- 
mitted.  Nor  is  careless  editing  jgj.  Times  and  the  Doylestown 


THE  EPITOME  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS 


INSPIRED  by  a  recent  editorial  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEll.  this 
cartoon  in  the  Now  York  News  of  November  23  illustrated  the  com¬ 
ment  that  if  EEOC  could  destroy  the  "male”  and  "female"  classi¬ 
fications  in  help  wanted  ads,  some  federal  bureau  some  day  could 
also  desegregate  rest  rooms. 
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QUALITY  work  at  the  Alligator  comes  from  a  competent  staff  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida. 


Professional  journalism  goes  to  college  ;; 


Bv  Sallv  I.  Evans 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  19«)8  Pacemaker  .A.\var(l 
of  the  .-Vssociated  Collegiate 
Press  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
has  l)een  piesented  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  AUigntor.  The 
college  daily  won  the  award  for 
•‘taking  strong  editorial  policies; 
e.xcellent  coverage  of  campus 
events;  and  interesting  features, 
including  the  ‘.Advice  and  Di.s- 
sent’  letters  column.” 

Selection  for  this  award  estab¬ 
lishes  the  Allif/ntor  as  a 
.superb  newspaper.  But  it  is  just 
an  example  of  the  trend  towards 
professionalism  in  college  dailies. 
The  jounialism  students  who 
work  on  the  paper  gain  valu¬ 
able  experience  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  from  their  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  most  of  whom  have 
worked  at  paying  jobs  on  major 
Florida  newspajiers. 

This  attitude  jdus  quality 
work  has  resulterl  in  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Collegiate  Press  .All- 
.American  Rating  for  the  Allign- 
tor  (most  recently  for  ]%f5-67 
and  19<)7-08),  as  well  as  the 
Pacemaker  .Award. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  ex¬ 
cellence?  Dave  Doucette,  man¬ 


aging  editor,  attributes  it  to  the 
editorial  staff.  Most  of  the  staff 
have  worked  in  the  production 
lab  or  as  reporters  and  know 
their  paper  from  the  Iwttom  up. 
But  it  is  more  than  that.  “The 
general  attitude  is  more  re¬ 
sponsible,  more  professional,” 
says  Doucette.  “We  are  not 
afraid  to  take  a  stand  on  some¬ 
thing,  but  we  stress  responsibil¬ 
ity.”  The  staff  censors  itself, 
using  the  “bounds  of  good  taste, 
ethics  and  libel.” 

Quality  woik  can  also  l)e  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  trend  towards 
professionalism.  “Some  of  our 
peojjle  are  the  l)etter  journalism 
students,”  says  Doucette.  That 
this  has  been  true  for  .several 
years  is  shown  by  the  j)ositions 
held  b.v  former  Allifjnior  editors 
and  managing  editors:  Benny 
Cason  is  now  wire  editor  of  the 
St.  Prtrruhnrf/  Thne.'t;  Bill 
Curry,  art  director  of  the  Miami 
Herald'a  Tropic  magazine;  and 
Steve  Vaughn,  spoi’ts  editor  of 
the  Orlando  Senfitiel.  Other  for¬ 
mer  editors  hold  top  positions 
on  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Miami  Sews  and  the  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  Sews. 

Of  the  present  staff  .seven 


worked  on  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram  last  summer.  Doucette  and 
Executive  Editor  Raul  Ramirez 
worked  on  the  Miami  Herald, 
while  Jeff  .Alford  (editorial  as¬ 
sistant)  and  Jerry  SiU)erl)erg 
(feature  widter)  had  jobs  on  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  The  Oi'- 
lando  Sentinel  used  Dave  Red¬ 
dick  (assistant  executive  editor ) , 
Bill  Dunn  (special  reporter)  and 
John  Parker  (campus  life  edi¬ 
tor). 

The  inteinship  program  con¬ 
stitutes  the  main  rea.son  for  the 
Alligator’s  professional  attitude. 
“There  is  no  replacement  for 
being  where  the  work  is,”  says 
Parker.  “No  amount  of  study 
can  let  you  know  what  the  real 
thing  is  like.”  Because  of  the 
program,  Alligator  staffers  are 
more  competent.  .According  to 
Parker,  “the  hard  core  are  ex¬ 
tremely  competent.  They  are  al¬ 
ready  i»rofe.ssional  journalists.” 

“When  you  work  for  a  jirofes- 
sional  newspajier,  you  pick  up  a 
l)rofes.sionalism  that  you  can 
never  get  rid  of,”  says  .Alford. 
“You  are  not  .satisfied  to  have 
the  mediocre.  You  want  to  write 
a  iK'tU-r  headline,  to  work  for  a 
iK'tter  layout.  Mayln*  you  spend 
an  extra  hour  to  make  .something 


l>etter.  Even  if  it  is  not  impor-  J 
tant,  even  if  you  do  not  have  | 
competition,  you  want  to  be  j 
more  professional.” 

On  a  more  personal  level,  Red¬ 
dick  professes  a  better  perform¬ 
ance  now.  “I  am  more  critical 
of  what  I  write  and  of  others' 
work.  I  am  much  more  careful." 


The  entire  staff  is  “more  care¬ 
ful,”  which  leads  to  a  consist¬ 
ently  high  quality  newsjiaper. 
Editor  .Aldrich  states  that  the 
Alligator  makes  fewer  mistakes 
on  local  news  than  do  most  i)ro- 
fe.ssional  papers. 

.As  college  dailies  move  to¬ 
wards  professionalism,  they  find 
it  increasingly  necessarj’  to  be 
enterprising.  Now  they  are 
mov'ing  into  a  field  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aldrich,  “professional 
papers  are  reluctant  to  go”— 
in-depth  reporting,  three-,  four- 
and  five-part  series  which  give 
background,  int<*rpretation  and 
analysis  of  various  situations. 
“The  Alligator  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  kind  of  format," 
says  Aldrich. 


Production  it.self  is  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  Alligator  office. 
Using  a  new  general  manager 
(('ontinued  on  page  18,) 
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Daily  Texan.. more  than  college  paper 


Kv  Kart'll  Jo  Elliott 


Austin,  Texas. 

The  Daili)  Texan,  student 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  a  training  ground  and 
a  business.  Everyday  thousands 
of  persons  pick  up  a  copy  from 
one  of  the  orange  distribution 
Iwxes  on  campus  or  at  their 
homes  and  look  through  the 
news,  editorial,  sports,  feature 
and  entertainment  articles  in  its 
12  pages.  It  is  a  full  size  paper 
with  a  circulation  larger  than 
that  of  half  the  dailies  in  Texas. 

It  is  a  mirror — a  campus  image 
— of  the  activities  of  32,000  stu¬ 
dents  and  2,000  faculty. 

Everything  about  the  Texan 
is  big — the  circulation,  the 
budget,  the  staff  and  the  facili¬ 
ties.  Working  on  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  budget,  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Texan  |)roduces  the 
large.st  college  daily  in  the  state. 

The  advertising  department  has 
no  problem  securing  ads,  the 
major  source  of  revenue,  for 
merchants  are  eager  to  get  their 
products  iK'fore  the  many’  style¬ 
conscious,  affluent  college  stu¬ 
dents.  If  ads  of  one  school  year 
were  assembled  into  one  com¬ 
posite  i)aper(  they  would  fill  795 
pages. 

.Advertising  alone  does  not 
make  a  good  paper.  How  do  stu¬ 
dents  fill  the  other  800  pages  in  Staffers  receive  far  more  than 
a  school  term?  Long  hours  and  a  salary.  They  are  given  an  op- 
a  big  staff  are  The  Texan’s  portunity  to  make  independent 
answer.  decisions  and  to  accept  the  re- 

Unlike  many  college  papers,  sponsibility  they,  as  journalists. 
The  Daily  Texan  has  cut  the  expect  to  assume  in  the  future, 
umbilical  cord  of  the  journalism  “We  would  probably  have  a 
department  and  operates  as  an  much  stronger  paper  if  profes- 
independent  product.  Students  sors  filled  the  seven  key’  posi- 
furnish  the  labor  to  produce  the  tions,  but  the  paper  wouldn’t  l)e 
paper,  and  a  private  corporation,  as  lively,”  editorial  manager, 
Texas  Student  Publications,  Robert  Hilburn,  says.  A  former 
furnishes  the  funds  to  publish  Fort  Worth  Star-'Telegram  re- 
it.  porter,  Hilbu>-n  is  now  a  repre- 

The  Daily  Texan,  issued  five  sentative  of  TSP. 

(lays  weekly,  is  the  work  of  more  Titular  head  of  the  paid  staff 
than  200  students.  This  student  is  the  «'ditor,  a  student  who 
force  includes  paid  staff,  volun-  averages  a  fO-hour  work  week, 
teers  and  class  workers,  not  all  The  editor  is  rarely  lesponsible 
of  them  journalism  majors.  for  the  way  any  event  is  covered 

The  f  l-paid  staff  memlx'i-s  or  not  covered.  It  is  the  man- 
receive  $21,000  in  salaries  during  aging  editor  who  decides 
the  academic  year.  Seven  student  whether  the  football  stories  will 
editors  are  solely  l  esponsible  for  Ik*  on  page  one,  judges  the  per- 
the  continuing  operation  of  the  formance  of  the  departmental 
paper,  and  the  remaining  37  editors,  hires  and  fires  a  staff 
students  work  on  a  one-day-a-  and  keeps  The  Texan  operating 
week  basis.  This  year  six  of  the  within  its  budget. 
s(wen  editors  are  women.  Only  The  managing  editor  or  her 
the  sports  section  is  edit«*d  by’  assistant  also  stays  with  the 
a  man.  paper  until  2  a.m.,  when  it  goes 

“It  (hn'sn’t  bother  me  to  work  to  press.  She  is  appointed  by  the 
for  a  woman,”  one  male  staffer  board  in  cooperation  with  the 
says.  “But  in  a  pressure  situa-  editor.  Wages  for  the  paid  staff 
tion,  I  feel  more  comfortable  range  from  $24  a  month  for 
with  a  man.”  copy  editors  and  news  assistants 
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HARD  DAY  AHEAD — Assistant  Mana9ing  Editor  Anna-Marie  Verstegen,  Texas  Editor  Merry  Clark, 
and  Managing  Editor  Leslie  Donovan  discuss  coverage  of  a  boycott  of  the  university's  Student  Union 
by  several  campus  groups.  The  Texan's  top  four  editorial  jobs  are  held  by  women. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Armstrong) 
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The  Alligator 
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system,  started  September  1,  the 
paper  is  placed  under  two  direc¬ 
tors:  an  editorial  advisor,  Nor¬ 
man  Going,  and  a  general  man¬ 
ager,  Brent  Myking.  A  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Harold  Kennedy, 
and  a  librarian,  Nancy  King, 
were  added  to  the  staff.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  staff  includes 
Editor-in-Chief  Harold  Aldrich; 
Managing  Editor  Dave  Dou¬ 
cette;  Executive  Editor  Raul 
Ramirez;  department  editors: 
James  Cook  (news),  Jeff  Alford 
(editorial),  Neil  Sanders 
(sports)  and  John  Parker  (cam- 
l)us  life)  ;  Production  Manager 
Richard  French;  and  assistants. 
Not  to  l)e  excluded  are  the  re¬ 
porters,  feature  writers  and  lab 
workers.  There  are  also  eight 
full-time  employes  who  are  not 
students. 

National  stories  come  through 
the  UPI  wire,  hut  campus  and 
local  events  are  covered  by  AUi- 
gator  reporters.  Ramirez  as¬ 
signs  stories  to  reporters,  who 
must  meet  a  6:00  p.m.  deadline. 
Journalism  students  work  to 
gain  experience  and,  if  the 
article  is  good,  for  a  by-line. 

To  assure  quality  work,  the 
stories  are  edited  three  times: 
hy  the  writer,  quickly  by  the 
executive  editor  or  his  assistant 
and  in  detail  by  the  department 
editors.  The  department  editor 
then  writes  a  head,  dummies  the 
article  and  crops  accompanying 
photos. 

In  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  Dave  Huskie  and  his  four 
.salesmen  and  artist  work  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  their  deadline, 
which  is  two  days  earlier  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Alligator. 
All  copy,  artwork  and  layouts 
are  due  by  this  deadline.  Local 
advertising  is  solicited,  while 
national  advertising  comes 
through  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  .Advertising  Service. 

The  Alligator  staff  does  every¬ 
thing  but  print  their  paper. 
When  articles  are  completed, 

Florida  Alligator 
Adds  Perry  magazine 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  .Alligator,  daily 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
h'lorida,  has  added  .All  Florida 
Magazine  to  its  weekend  issue. 
Harold  .Aldrich,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  .Alligator,  said  the  Alli¬ 
gator  is  the  first  college  daily 
newspaper  in  .America  to  include 
a  professional  weekly  magazine. 

.All  Florida  Magazine,  a  Perry 
publication,  is  now  distributed 
by  26  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  in  excess  of  380,000. 


they  are  sent  to  the  lab,  where 
two  full-time  typesetters  type 
the  stories  over  on  Selectronic 
Recorders.  The  completed  tape 
is  fed  into  an  IBM  Selectronic 
Composer,  which  justifies  the 
copy. 

.About  1.5  students  work  each 
night  (Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day)  in  the  lab.  They  use  hot 
wax  for  pasting-up,  as  it  allows 
them  to  reuse  standing  heads. 
.As  each  page  is  finished,  it  is 
checked  by  the  night  editor. 
Then  the  page  is  shot,  and  the 
negatives  are  sent  to  a  printer 
in  nearby  Ocala. 

How  does  all  of  this  help  pro¬ 
fessional  papers  throughout  the 
country?  “Newspapers  stand  a 
better  chance  of  getting  quality 
work  from  journalism  majors 
who  have  worked  on  a  college 
daily,”  .says  .Aldrich.  "They  do 
not  have  to  go  through  a  train¬ 
ing  period ;  they  know  the  funda¬ 
mentals  and  have  lieen  able  to 
apply  them.”  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Alligator  staff. 

The  .Alligator  is  the  nation’s 
leading  college  daily.  The  key 
to  its  excellence  is  found  in  its 
slogan — “The  price  of  freedom 
is  the  exercise  of  resjionsibility.” 

.As  the  trend  to  pi-ofessional 
journalism  and  responsibility 
grows,  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Pi  •ess  and  the  Pacemaker  Award 
committee  are  going  to  face  a 
dilemma :  trying  to  choose  the 
be.st  of  the  best  in  college 
dailies. 


Daily  Texan 
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Editorial  .Advisory  Committee  or 
its  agent  “to  exclude  lilielous 
material,  impioper  personal  at¬ 
tacks,  reckless  accusations, 
opinion  not  ba.sed  on  fact,  ar¬ 
ticles  on  national,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  political  questions,  indecency, 
material  detrimental  to  good 
conduct  of  the  student  body,  ma¬ 
terial  prejudicial  to  the  lK>.st 
interests  of  the  University,  and 
material  in  conflict  with  good 
taste  or  wise  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.” 

The  strictness  with  which 
these  guidelines  are  observed 
often  has  heen  the  focal  point 
of  conflict. 

The  editoi  ial  manager  has  the 
right  to  withhold  any  copy  he 
believes  violates  these  guide¬ 
lines.  The  editor  and  managing 
editor,  if  in  conflict  with  the 
decision,  may  appeal  to  an  .Ap- 
jieal’s  Committee. 

Paralleling  the  staff’s  un¬ 
usual  freedom  from  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  is  an  unusually 
rigid  link  lietween  the  publishers 
and  the  Board  of  Regents.  .All 
actions  of  the  nine-member  pub¬ 
lishing  board,  composed  of  five 
students  and  four  faculty  mem- 


liers,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Regents.  This  rare  communion 
with  the  Regents  prompts  ac¬ 
cusations  of  regential  censor¬ 
ship;  however,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  86 
past  editors  of  The  Daily  Texan 
rarely  have  hesitated  to  tangle 
with  the  Regents. 

Willie  Morris,  Texan  editor 
in  19.5,5,  felt  the  editor  should 
not  lie  restricted  to  issues  in  the 
liest  interest  of  the  University. 
He  focused  on  a  gas  bill  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  the 
Regents  descended.  The  editorial 
manager  withheld  Morris’  edito¬ 
rials  and  Morris  defended  them 
before  the  TSP  board,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  president  and  the 
Regents. 

Journalism  ‘orphan' 

The  Texan  is  like  an  orphan 
child  in  its  relations  with  the 
journalism  depaitment  and  the 
Regents. 

The  journalism  department 
has  no  official  control  over  the 
paper,  and  the  Regents,  like  an 
embarrassed  step-father  of  a 
bothersome  brat,  say  they  want 
no  control.  It  is  a  handful  of 
journalism  professors,  however, 
to  whom  students  turn  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  paper,  and  it  is  the 
Regents  who  conijilain  and  swing 
into  action  when  they  don’t  like 
the  editor’s  editorials. 

In  68  years  of  history,  the 
orphan  has  grown  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  student  enterjirise  to  a  full 
time  big  business.  It  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  |)lace  on  the  Regents’ 
chessboard  and  its  staff  has 
grown. 

It  is  a  student  newspaper 
founded  in  1000  by  Fritz  F. 
Lanham  with  an  editorial  policy 
left  entirely  to  his  discretion. 

It  is  now  the  largest  college 
daily  in  the  South  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy  sketched  by  the 
Regents  and  its  publishers  and 
colored  by  the  eilitor. 

It  is  reporters  of  the  past — 
Walter  Cronkite,  energetic, 
wide-eyed  and  a  professional  at 
10.  working  voluntarily  at  night 
— Willie  Morris,  at  pie.sent  the 
youngest  editor  of  Harper’e, 
once  wrestling  with  the  Regents 
for  the  right  to  write  critically 
of  national,  .state  and  local 
issues  in  the  .50’s. 

It  is  Liz  Carpenter,  the  First 
Lady’s  press  secretary,  and  past 
president  of  the  national 
Women’s  Press  Association, 
meeting  her  husband,  Les  Car¬ 
penter,  while  both  worked  on 
The  Texan;  then  as  now,  ener¬ 
getic,  ingenious  and  adaptable. 

It  is  Paul  Ciume,  columnist 
for  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
philosopher  and  peifectionist, 
writing  short  stories  for  the 
1930  Texan.  “He  used  more 
paper,  .sometimes  as  much  as  100 
sheets,  writing  a  story,  but  the 


work  was  always  perfect,”  one 
of  his  teachers  recalls. 

It  is  probing  administrators 
for  answers,  calling  a  professor 
who  won’t  talk  because  he  be¬ 
grudges  a  misquote.  It  is  be¬ 
ginners  interviewing  old  heads, 

It  is  a  campus  wide  quest 
every  year  for  the  highest  honor 
and  hardest  job  on  the  paper.  It 
is  criticism  of  what  The  Texan 
is  and  campaign  promises  of 
what  The  Texan  will  l)e. 

It  is  a  newspaper — ink,  paper, 
people,  and  a  controversy, 

• 

Editor  envisions 
growth  to  a  daily 

Las  Cruces,  N.  .M.  || 
A  19-year-old  girl  holds  one  | 
of  the  most  influential  student  I 
positions  at  New  Mexico  State  | 
University.  Barbara  Kerr  Page  i 
of  Guam  Island,  formerly  of  I 
Roswell,  is  the  1968-69  editor  of  | 
the  student  newspaper,  the  ^ 
Round  lip.  I 

One  of  a  ver>’  few  sophomores  I 
to  ever  hold  the  responsible  posi-  ^ 
tion.  Miss  Page  says  she  sees  a  ^ 
bright  future  for  the  newspaper,  i 
“Someday,”  she  said,  “pos-  I 
sibly  in  two  years,  the  Round  Up  I 
will  become  a  daily  newspaper.  ■ 
Last  year  the  newspaper  was  > 
increased  from  a  weekly  tabloid  t 
to  a  full-size  twice-weekly  news-  I 
jiaper.  This  year  we  are  in-  I 
creasing  the  number  of  pages  | 
from  four  per  issue  to  at  least 
six  pages  with  several  12-pagp  .. 
editions.  This  campus,  liecause 
of  its  location  and  wide  variety 
of  activities,  already  provides 
enough  material  for  a  daily 
newspaper.” 

• 

Viel  death  story 
Win  ‘J’  laurels 

San  Francisco 
■A  girl’s  story  of  death  in  Viet¬ 
nam  won  laurels  as  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s 
journal i.sm  awards  program  en¬ 
tered  its  ninth  annual  serie.s. 
Rene  Pederson,  University  of 
Texas,  wrote  her  $800  scholar¬ 
ship  winning  story  during  her 
summer  internship  at  the  San 
.Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  \ews. 

The  entries  in  the  first  of  six 
.separate  monthly  contests  re¬ 
flected  a  shift  from  sex  and 
campus  activities  reports  mark¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  past,  the 
Foundation  reported.  Political 
i.s.sues  and  particularly  the 
Negro  situation  were  dominant 
themes  among  the  entries  from 
.A.ASDJ  schools?. 

Charles  W.  Green,  U.  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  took  second-place  honors 
for  a  $600  award.  Three  tied 
for  third  place.  They  were  Louie 
•Andrews,  U.  of  Florida;  Duane 
Swinton,  U.  of  Iowa  and  Steven 
R.  Knowlton,  U.  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 
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City  editor  protests 
restrictions  at  trial 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  presiding  judge  in  the 
murder  trial  of  James  Earl  Ray 
has  imposed  unfair  restrictions 
on  the  press,  according  to  the 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Speaking  at  the  11th  annual 
University  of  Florida  “Journal¬ 
ism  Day,”  Bill  Anderson  said 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Walter 
Preston  Battle  “has  overstepped 
his  bounds”  in  trying  to  restrict 
the  coverage  of  the  trial  slated 
to  begin  in  Memphis  in  March. 
The  Tribune  has  not  been  al¬ 
lotted  one  of  the  42  courtroom 
seats  reserved  for  reporters. 

Anderson  extended  his  crici- 
cism  to  the  entire  legal  system 
in  this  countrj'.  “The  lawyers 
are  conceding  that  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem  is  no  good  by  restricting 
the  press,”  Anderson  told  the 
gathering  of  students,  faculty, 
and  Florida  Press  Association 
members. 

“If  anyone  should  adjust,  it 
should  be  the  courts,  not  us.  We 
(the  press)  are  trj’ing  to  do 
those  things  that  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

“All  news  media  should  have 
access  to  the  courtroom,”  he 
added.  “Our  courts  system 
should  be  a  matter  of  public 
record.” 

Anderson,  a  13-year  veteran 
with  the  Tribune,  fielded  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  demonstrations  at  the 
Democratic  Convention,  Ander¬ 
son  said  he  believed  there  were 
instances  where  the  police  over¬ 
reacted.  “But  the  question  is 
‘How  much  provocation  is  too 
much?’  and  I  can’t  answer  that.” 

Anderson  defended  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  editorial  stand  on  the 
demonstrations  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  “We  said  the  police  had  no 
right  to  use  violence.  But  we 
also  said  that  the  legal  authori¬ 
ties  did  have  the  right  to  insure 
a  peaceful  convention.  And  I 
agree  with  that.” 

Reporters  among  protestors 

In  discussing  his  newspaper’s 
coverage  of  the  convention,  the 
city  editor  explained  that  Trib¬ 
une  reporters  infiltrated  the 
ranks  of  the  protestors.  When 
questioned  whether  he  felt  this 
was  ethical,  Anderson  quickly 
replied,  “Of  course,  it’s  ethical. 
That’s  why  we  put  them  there. 
We  used  plants  in  the  dissident 
groups,  and  we  got  stories  from 
them.” 

In  another  session  of  the  day¬ 
long  meeting,  members  of  the 


Orlando  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel 
staff  descril)ed  activities  of  the 
newspaper.  Robert  Howard,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  reviewed  the 
growth  of  the  regional  editions, 
which  have  increased  from  one 
in  1954  to  10  at  the  present 
time,  encompassing  a  seven- 
county  area  in  central  Florida. 

“We  are  giving  our  readers 
something  they  couldn’t  get 
from  other  major  newspapers 
— that  is  local  news.” 

Ken  Guthrie,  state  editor,  ex¬ 
plained  that  “most  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  comes  to  the  main  office  on 
a  leased  wire,  time  copy  and 
photos  coming  in  through  a 
courier  system  called  the  “Jack- 
rabbit  Line.” 

Four  members  of  the  Sentinel 
staff  took  part  in  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  and  challenges 
of  the  newspaper  profession. 

Bright  job  outlook 

The  four  staff  memliers.  Nor¬ 
mal  Wolfe,  editorial  director; 
Dorothy  Chapman,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Andrew  Hickman,  chief 
photographer,  and  Jim  Mac¬ 
Donald,  executive  sports  editor, 
told  the  students  that  the  job 
outlook  is  bright  since  the  major 
problem  for  newspapers  still  is 
finding  and  keeping  a  good  staff. 

Milt  Kelly,  executive  editor  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News,  outlined  the  role  of  the 
member  newspaper  in  a  chain 
operation. 


Kelly  said  the  News,  a  part  of 
a  chain  for  the  past  six  years, 
has  prospered  since  being  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
organization. 

“Properly  managed,  a  chain 
newspaper  has  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  single-ownership  news¬ 
paper,”  Kelly  said,  “plus  some  of 
the  benefits  not  available  to  these 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  best.” 

• 

Insurance  ad  laws 
analyzed  in  book 

A  book  covering  legal  and 
ethical  elements  of  insurance 
advertising  and  promotion  has 
been  published  by  the  Insurance 
Advocate,  a  division  of  the 
Roberts  Publishing  Corp. 

The  author,  Richard  L.  Is- 
mond,  counsel  for  the  Continen¬ 
tal  National  .American  Group, 
has  compiled  in  504  pages  an 
analysis  of  the  legal  curbs  and 
ethical  restraints  on  insurance 
advertising  in  print,  mail,  radio 
and  television. 

“Insurance  .Advertising: 
Ethics  and  Law”  is  available 
from  Insurance  Advocate,  136 
William  Street,  New  York, 
10038,  at  $15  per  copy. 

• 

Sports  data  center 

.American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Company  has  opened  an  exhibit 
center  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  .Among  the  attractions 
is  the  New  York  Times  Sports 
Information  Center  which  pro¬ 
vides  facts  and  figures  on  sports 
records,  and  details  on  coming 
events.  The  Center  is  open  daily 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
.Admission  is  free. 


STUDENT  JOURNALISTS  and  a  city  editor  discuss  the  news  at 
“Journalism  Day"  at  the  University  of  Florida:  From  loft — William 
Anderson,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Carol  Sanger,  campus 
life  editor  for  the  Florida  Alligator;  and  Gayle  McElroy,  reporter. 
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Hagadone  papers' 
executives  win 
booster  prizes 

CoEUR  d’Alene,  Idaho 

Winners  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Week  competition 
among  affiliates  of  Hagadone 
Newspapers  were  the  Oregon 
City  (Oregon)  Enteryrise-Cour- 
ier  for  overall  observance  of  the 
Week  and  The  Dalles  (Oregon) 
Chronicle  and  Kalispell  (Mon¬ 
tana)  Daily  Inter  Lake  for  ob- 
seiwance  of  National  News- 
paperboy  Day. 

This  was  the  second  year  for 
the  competition,  inaugurated  by 
Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president  of 
the  Scripps  League  division,  to 
bring  greater  emphasis  to  the 
industry  observance.  Cash  prizes 
go  to  the  managing  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  of  the  winning 
newspapers. 

Key  promotion  for  the  Enter¬ 
prise-Courier  was  the  daily  ap¬ 
pearance  of  front  office  girls  in 
dresses  they  made  themselves 
from  copies  of  the  newspaper. 
They  were  guests  during  the 
week  for  service  club  luncheons 
and  at  various  industries  in  the 
community,  including  newsprint 
mills. 

5,000  coal  hangers 

The  Dalles  Chronicle  carriers 
collected  almost  5,000  used  coat 
hangers  which  were  sold  along 
with  pop  bottles  to  earn  money 
for  the  purchase  of  greenery  to 
decorate  litter  boxes  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Daily  Inter  Lake 
featured  a  series  of  “candidate” 
advertisements  for  its  carriers, 
culminating  in  the  “election”  of 
a  typical  carrier  as  future  man 
of  the  year.  The  election  was 
highlighted  by  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  included  pic¬ 
tures  of  prominent  businessmen 
who  were  newspaper  carriers  in 
their  youth. 

The  Daily  Inter  Lake  and  an¬ 
other  Hagadone  affiliate,  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times, 
were  winners  of  divisions  in  the 
Hickey-Mitchell  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  contest  for  International 
Newspaperboy  Day  observances 
and  The  Dalles  Chronicle  was  a 
finalist  in  its  division. 

Firemen  laud  Riesel 

Washington 

Labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel 
received  a  special  commendation 
here  from  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Fighters,  AFL- 
CIO.  Riesel  was  commended  for 
his  outstanding  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise  and  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems 
of  America’s  fire  fighters. 
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Soviet  Wish  For  Communist  Unity 
May  Stall  Off  Invasion  Of  Romania 


•y  RlMtEKT  JAMES 
Utter.  Htwt  Service 


PlUol  If  ~  A  Rucoen  levenan  of 
HoRicnu  ‘tM  probeb;c  cecft 

eA%.  *\tfi  tMt  CMMtr>-  M  «» 

ninrrcWt  w  Oiechoc'evMiJ.  ehKft 
««>  0iXa|iM<!  evrrrifV 

rm»«  er*  b•l.v^-ccl  boiding 

tM  beck 

e  Tbt>  err  brftnmnc  to  net  reel 
^roNrrrt  ta  rvnmnf  ead  po^K.nf 
Mn  Cx«s:l»»*ov*li^ 

e  Tbe>  frer  thr  lunbrr  freimmu- 
itco  e(  tbr  Comm»i>i»t  »orid 


moaiii  Cb;n<er  Irocutrr  C^ee  RuMten 
fercer  car  be  «^«4  tor  tbae 

Mo«c»«  M  nor  cMcertMd  c^rr  Acrt- 
rm  rea<i»«ft  le  rtr  repprerMon  ef 
CMcbot^o^alue  Ne  wcrtcra 
rrprir*}  »  expected  Nedber  »  the 
w«»*  expected  to  interfere  tf  the  Rue* 
kienr  do  mxade  Romeiue 
Oech  eoercer  »•>.  hrwerer.  that 
RuMiaR  «idiur>  leaden  are  r^vetant 
te  be  coetmttted  to  additicml  uiTaMe 
Mtd  occapa^teii  dwtv  —  at  leaet  nee  en- 
til  ihe>  kno«  bea  much  trouble  they 
are  loiOd  te  iWNe  m  Cxechoalovakia 
wa4  the  Ruieiaoe.  (er  KMaaee.  hen 
le  take  over  auck  )ebe  a«  epcratinp 


gevernmen?  miB>«tr;ef  aad  bureau#, 
maruigind  the  raikcadi  aad  air  #en- 
we#*  AJi  they  have  ta  drsbead  the 
Catch  BuUtary  and  poltce  ferct#  and 
lake  thcee  duttea  thrmeelv«»  be- 
caute  ti  the  hoetiltty  eT  the  Caerh  p*» 


the  Cemmunut  eumAst  catderenev 
•cheduled  ta  .^(aerow  .\ov  ».  had  h» 
be  poMpotMd  It  may  be  canceled  ahu> 
get  her 

The  Cufnmiiiu*t  Ouneee  and  their 
Albaojau  frtend^  deimuK'cd  the  Rw- 
aian  led  tavanaa  Samevha’  milder 
crittoam  came  (ram  Yuguaiatia  aad 
Rumaaia  Rmoanui  l«ng  ha*  tirer.  a  re- 
luctaoi  ateartber  at  the  Aar«a»  aoi** 
lary  pact 

Uiity  Bulgar  a  PoUnd  and  ^ 


AU80  INVOLVEOS 

U  •r»t*9P«A*cl  ltp«r{«n 
Command 

B.Saerat  Aadar  Artd 
Communleatkana  Nat^ 
BjQvarfliqHt  Pighta 


Thi#  »«Md  require  the  uee  of  a  large 
pan  at  the  Rueatan  occupy  mg  farm 
Ahileihe  Ruutam  have  bttk  regard 
fee  eorld  opuuoD  generaliv  they  are 
auxtoue  ta  matauut  aome  kmd  of  aMy 
amoag  the  Cammuniet  ceuntrte* 

Ak  a  la.  the  outop^**''  crtttcwm  ot 

Rua*ia  #  mvaeteo  e(  CaecbM'- 

eevvraJ  m 


aad  rtfhts  mdKotad  an  map  al  Spom 
reoty,  which  aiptrad  Sep#  2d.  Orawmg 
h  ooderhne#  the  impaftaoca  a#  a  facr 
crad#ad  demand* 


a  Tbe>  already  have  many  ol  tbe<r 
beat  trjop*  ftat.-oned  along  the  Com- 


Soviet  Union 
Gives  Czechs 
Stiff  Demands 


>pain  Vital; 
>ty  A  Must 


BRATIRAV  A  CVS  -  Suv^r  con¬ 
dition#  tor  rhe  »!*.hdra«ai  el  milttary 
force#  o(  accupatiiut  m  Ctechotlovalua 
are  tar  mere  revere  than  has  beer 
«idei>  beiteved.  even  «  eell  informed 
circle#  ;n  Prague 

Premier  Oldnch  Ceintk  ha*  taM 
Ctecboai-ivak  editor*  a*  a  cenfidenti^ 
mectir4  ju#!  ehai  the  RusMan#  are  de> 
amnd'Ri  for  the  etthdraeal  «t  the  bulk 
el  the  Seviet  force* 

The  ScV'Ct  goverr.mert  at  the  laaia#- 
ence  of  Mamba:  Ivan  Jaerhevtky  »u- 
premr  commander  of  the  Aarta*  Pact 
force*,  uiii  keep  a  permanent  leri'e  el 
*evera!  d<v>*>on#  etatioaed  along 
Oechoeiavakta  #  frantter  »tui  Ae*t 
Germanv 

Among  the  RuMian  demand*  art' 

a  The  future  rontra)  el  the  prea* 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  parry  aod 
pot  by  the  governaient 

•  All  Caerh  and  Slovak  jaumaliats 
«ho  have  been  gaUty  of  making  pro- 
vecattve  attack*  an  the  Sovier  Vaien  " 
are  te  be  diunieeed 

•  The  elected  members  el  the  pre»id 
lUBi  el  the  Jeumaliit*  Vnion  are  la  be 
replaced 

•  A  na*ieBW)de  t^ephone  and  peaial 
ceaaorship  i*  te  be  irtroduced 

•  All  loreigr  youmalMl*  «be  have 
taken  a  markedly  aoM  Soviet  attitude 
are  to  have  their  vi«a*  curtailed,  and 
are  not  te  be  giver.  iie«  entry  vuas 

•  Travel  abfriad  f<vrCaerhi«tev^  cii»- 
ten*  1*  to  be  nrtctly  liauted  at  )aa*t  to 
the  Aeat 

•  The  number  at  Aesiern  art:»t* 
IBumahst*  and  poirttoan*  nteing 
CaeihiMlnvaiua  at  any  one  ume  is  la 
be  re»tr.«ied 

a  The  A'«»t  Trade  Mtseior.  m  Prague 
2»  to  be  sent  home 

a  All  trade  agreemer**  mth  Ae»rem 
ceuntriee  are  te  be  terminated 

a  CbKheeli'vakia  i#  le  imderake  to 
provision  Aartau  Pact  forces  »ia- 
tMTied  on  Its  temtory 
'  •  Ctechoelovakia  it  te  coatnbule  '  ea 
a  Older  »ca>'  te  CeraKoa.  the  Sov'vet 
bloc  equ^vaimt  to  the  i:.d>]peaa  Com* 
men  Market 

•  Crechneiovakia  i*  to  be  forbiddefi 
te  seller  mte  any  >fparaie  agreeateat. 
«he»her  poltiica*  ec  ecooomic.  oiUt  ai- 
ther  Y'moalav^  or  Remana 


McHUCH 

I.  Copley  New#  SersKe 


cvcvcakvi  -r,  tr>e  Ft?s**gor 

Tne  V^  v-.Air  base  a*  R-^a  heavp 
tacroer  hasr*  a*  Turret:  .  aad 

garam*ca  the  r.-cgr«*M  I>*r.«  Att 
l*M«n>e  V  jchtivanhf  ata!  a  sec  nr'  ;a-iar 


vvWveo 

H  aa  w  a  Potari*  »jf  tnar.re  sase 
id  a  key  te  Ame»  var.  Kapv'orr  ,n  •be 
lediterranean  The  iirf.cltjscvut'ef 
e  grror.f  tkwie*  nave;  preorhee  ic 
e  Mcditrrraneo  . 


r  .Amer  v  -r  muiiary 
iporaicr  aa*  i^meR' 
#  LeC^ar  t.r»  »  *Wfl 

-■  24  t.  ur*  rftroiJ»e  to 
d''e'’ra:-.*as  Ktartc# 
or’o  w-a  iar  'g  ttie 
:he  Cer.it  •  dar  -4  the 


Atostreni! 
oaue  of  niu 

,  in  useii 

-Uck 

n  ivecK- 

i\d  like  to  try 

_ 


KAVTARA.  S 
arr.vol  el  sever 
bat  comaMndert 
a*  a  aeo  phase  « 
fbet  m  the  Middl 
The  Kremkr.  la 
py  otrh  eg>pr)aa 
along  the  Sun  U 
to  four  aaerner  i 
Egyptians  kite,  ac 
an  ailmP  oar  ui  U* 
the  Israeli*  are  put 
TV  arrival  ol  Set 
codooeto  ImFenaet 
yort.  la  take  over  1# 
and  headquarters  alq 
w  teen  from  ttse  brat 
foren*  hgbr# 

Oh  one  hmtd.  the  fl 
riopsnsibit  dmertly  to 
Sonet  mihiar)  tr  wort 


Service 


We  Should  Hay 


-  Veaav  He:,  '.art 
■.$  par'y  <.rc.e*  Bnt- 
am  \vid  ir.«m<e*e<  W  F*sr.  *  ;;.«nA 
ship  «.*h  if'trfir  and  ;r  the 

ink**  die  u»rJ 

The  ta(t  ihoi  Hn**  toix  p^r«lvaal 
4-hotfte  ef  *he  base  agriwmer**  ujis  « 
Utc  arptcTibe*  ar4  ituh  o.ra  Spa.n  sh 
K'Cngn  M-:«ir<r  Fer..ahdi>  Mar  .a  (a^ 
1  nia  dn-s  vtoe  encv'iuaye  t|v.]*c  who 
lupc  lor  aa  aar.y  re*w:-.pt,/-r.  al  u  m 
The  lw«'»  «  coet  tAf  tml^ish. 


powers  vbde  net  haviag  A 
witcatNh  al  oMerviog 
mgs  er  carry  mg  out  auch  4 
This  attihide  tt  d^h^r^S 
tiorn.  votuatanly  eaured  i 
baae  upon  the  theory  that  M  ,»• 
er  *gr»im#at  made  wuh  aviibMIb 
evtsi  government  caa  have  ii^  iKtral 
force  for  them  They  have  aei  msly 
avoued  thi#  a*  a  dortrme.  but  they 
have  exemplified  A  •  precticc 


Oie  of  the  ramt  accurate  appraisal* 
of  the  Communue  rukr*  ef  the  Soviet 
I'OKNi  oas  made  by  A'teidrou  A'llsttn's 
secretary  of  ita^e  Bs’nbndge  Colby 
aimow  k)  ymr*  ag<- 
Replying  to  an  inquiry  a*  to  ohy  the 
Intted  $(a*e«  rWusM  to  rec^itise  the 
Ru»  at  regime  thea  ta  peucr.  hr 


HSramyXV  afetnp'cd  to  perpetuate 
tk>4  Mate  ef  nuad  by  bis  tbrent  that 
any  attempt  ta  dam^  the  pesitiee  ef 
•octalieta  m  the  world  i>  tantamount  to 
incfoaiiag  the  danger  of  a  hew  world 
oar  The  soctaliai  pate*  —  be  *a«d 
"c#aiter  and  »A1  not  alWo  a  wtuetHC 
where  the  Mtal  tntemts  ai  socialisir. 
are  lofru^ed  upon  and  Mtcroachmenti 
are  made  m  the  uivteiabiltry  ol  the 
boundaries  ol  the  Soviet  Comaioe- 
wonlih  and.  tterefore.  «  the  fotmda- 
ueas  el  Miematwr^  peace  “ 

As  Ckctheelovalue  #•  oett  desnan* 
•iraied  bus  alio  appbe#  when  the  "vs- 
ul  uMreoi*  el  sociahein'*  tthe  iron 
gnp  el  the  ICrenlui  cwssptretms  en 
the*  h«pi«M  captive#'  arc  ihroatmed 
freui  sntMa. 

Ceeihyhe's  Mseftten  that  die  '  com- 


'  1*  1*  not  p»««-bie  for  the  govern* 
men*  d  the  I  ni’ed  Sta*e#  to  iwcogmie 
me  prvsen*  rulers  ol  Russia  as  a  gov  • 
emmen*  t#  ohich  *he  relation  common 
m  friemSy  governments  can  be  mativ 
tsitied  This  pwtran  has  nothing  ta  do 
«eh  ary  paricular  pditica!  or  elfictal 
structure  «btcb  the  Russ.aB  pe^ie 
their.*eh«  may  sae  IN  to  errbrace 
h  resis  upon  a  nholK  dtfferroi  set 
ol  Ucts  These  facta,  arhtcb  none  dt»> 
ptre#.  hav'O  conviaced  the  gavernment 
«l  the  Cmted  State*,  agamet  d*  wtR. 
thit  the  «X2«t:ng  reg.me  m  Russta  tt 


h  woidd  be  a  fatal  srrw  ta  interpret 
Gromyko  •  mvitarMsi  lo  the  other  nu¬ 
clear  pnner*  to  agree  #0  prdiibt'  the 
use  *t  MKlear  neapww  and  hi*  detia- 
rattua  tha*  '  the  Sev-ve*  nwven-mem  • 
prepared  *0  aff  x  .*»  signature  te  mkA 
a  teumert  even  today  w  a  gesiiuc 
ol  fnetsdship  toward  the  Ac*.t 
|t  IS  a  transpnrvnf  and  oat  very  clev¬ 
er  trap  deoigiwd  to  eetabbtr  an  aver- 
•hclmiog  Savict  huUary  super»n*y 


to  depend  upon  the  ei  rurronce  #1  reva- 
kitioot  m  ail  ether  peat  civihaed  a*- 
ttoa#.  including  the  I’nited  Stales, 
srhscb  «tli  dertroy  aod  overthrow  theor 
govommenu  aad  sat  up  Boisbeviat  rub 


LAYOl  T  AM)  DESIGN 


Never  too  old  to  learn 


©  Minot0^At^3loumal  '*“*• 

Hearing  Today  City  Youth  Drowns 

Ill  Lake  Springfield 


STiANce  things 
Att  MAPP(N|Ng 


T»Ctlci  M«V  BAdl^Mr 


'Iliieu.rKJ  KxpccIcdToMect 


Kidniiped  (IhikI  Kt‘tumeil: 
Hunt  h»r  Marini*  Pri*ssi*il 


Sirhon  Moi«d 
To  Holding  Cell 


Marines  Repulse  Two  Attacks 


B/uibrrg’s  Progm« 
Sdtts/octory;  Barnard 


By  lIoMaril  B.  Taylor 

It’s  a  rarity  when  a  sans  serif  editorial  paf?e 
sprouts  serifs. 

Such  a  step  frenerally  would  not  be  recomnieiuled. 
But  the  results  at  the  Kei'ere  (Mass.)  Jounutl,  and 
other  format  changes  in  the  editorial  page,  were  a 
vast  improvement. 

liolrert  A.  Long  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  a 
weekly  with  S.oftg  circulation  in  a  community  of 


of  the  other  elements.  They  coulil  l)e  dropped,  too. 
White  space  separates  lietter  than  clashes. 

The  Journal  is  88  years  old.  Nobody’s  too  old  to 
imjiiove  his  ways. 


.4ge  needs  Ik*  no  barrier  to  change. 

The  lllitioix  Stiite  Jounxtl  ( S|)ringfield)  was 
founded  in  Noveml)er,  IS.'Hl.  Abraham  Lincoln  paid 
his  subscription  and  wi'ote,  “The  Journal  paper  was 
always  my  friend  and,  of  course,  its  editors  the 
same.” 

Nowadays,  production  is  geared  to  running  tape 
through  the  machines  and  living  with  a  standard 
11-pica  set.  And  that’s  not  good  enough,  for  read¬ 
able  tyi)ography. 

What  to  do?  What  Daniel  J.  Cronin,  State  Journal 
managing  editor,  did — a  seven  and  one-half  column 
page.  (See  cut). 

A  one  and  one-half  column  .set  drops  down  the 
left.  Six  columns  of  regular  set  are  spread  across 
the  remaining  six  and  one-half  columns  of  space. 
You  can  talk  almost  any  composing  room  into  set¬ 
ting  that  much  manual  stuff. 

The  result,  of  cour.se,  is  an  incomparable  improve¬ 
ment.  Now  the  column  rules  and  the  cutoffs  are 
sunk.  The  page  is  eye-grabbing,  vastly  easier  to 
read.  The  basic  pattern  of  rectangles  helps,  too. 

Content  will  continue  to  be  the  ultimate  payoff, 
but  you’re  money  ahead  when  you  can  combine  con¬ 
tent  with  easy  reading. 

Old  head  faces  were  retained — Bodoni,  Chelten¬ 
ham  and  Caslon.  It  would  appear  there’s  not  enough 
Bodoni  to  go  around,  which  is  the  pity  in  many 
composing  rooms.  Nevertheless,  thi’ee  head  faces 
on  page  1  is  not  a  fatal  mix.  Two  w’ould  be  better. 
One  would  be  best. 

It  takes  a  certain  daring  to  drop  all  cutoffs.  Here, 
obviously  the  big  piece  of  art  and  the  one-column 
mug  shot  go  with  the  drowning. 


The  old  page  was  pede.strian;  more  of  a  news  page 
than  an  e»iitorial  i)age. 

Editorial-page  typography  needs  the  flavor  of  dig- 
nifieti  authority  and  the  new  i)age  (shown  here)  has 
all  of  this.  Heads  are  .'JO  point  Cheltenham  old  style, 
a  face  rarely  seen  in  these  Soaring  flOs. 

The  editorials  (10-point  on  12-point  .slug)  are  set 
10.6  picas,  Tremendous  Trifles  are  16  picas  and 
Strange  Things  and  Letters  are  10.6. 

Some  composing  rooms  are  happy  only  when 
everything  is  set  1-9.  That’s  not  flexible  enough  for 
readable  format. 

Long’s  i)age  is  wider  than  most.  It  measures  93 
jncas  as  compared  with  the  usual  89.9.  Editorials  are 
laid  out  in  a  35-pica  hole.  Heads  in  Letters  are  12- 
point  Bmloni  l)old.  This  causes  no  clash. 

One  other  big  item:  The  masthead  was  moved  to 
the  bottom.  The  editor  might  go  one  step  more.  He 
might  remove  name  and  date  from  upper  right.  Date 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  masthead.  As  it  stands, 
the  nameplate  identifies  the  newspaper.  There's 
really  no  reason  to  identify  it  twice. 

Then,  he  might  put  a  tw’o-line  head  on  the  lead 
editorial,  although  that  really  wouldn’t  be  nece.ssarj’. 

The  point  is  that  a  masthead  is  a  static,  unchang¬ 
ing  element.  An  editorial  page  has  more  clutch  when 
a  dynamic  element,  which  changes  with  each  issue, 
leads  it. 

Absence  of  cutoffs  has  impi’oved  the  editorials. 
Jim  dashes  and  dingbats  are  used  to  separate  some 
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Computerized 
Typesetting 
wiii  end  ei^gement, 
saysMarvie 


Dear  Marvie: 

I’ve  been  engaged  now  for  13  years,  2  months, 
and  1 1  days.  My  boyfriend  says  we’ll  get 
married  just  as  soon  as  he  starts  making 
money  with  his  newspaper.  But  I  can’t  wait 
much  longer.  (1)  Will  the  $29,900  I’ve  saved 
up  for  my  trousseau  buy  him  a  PDP-S  Type¬ 
setting  system?  (2)  Will  he  then  make  some 
money?  (3)  Will  he  then  marry  me? 

Frustrated 

Dear  Frustrated: 

(1)  Yes.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Who  wants  to  marry 
a  girl  who’s  broke? 

Dear  Marvie: 

Last  week  I  put  in  an  order  for  a  PDP-S 
Typesetting  System.  I  just  heard  that  a  sales¬ 
man  from  another  company  is  going  around 
the  neighborhood  telling  everyone  that  the 
PDP-8  can’t  chain  together  display  ad  formats. 

Say  It  Ain’t  So 
Dear  Say  It  Ain’t  So: 

It  ain’t  so.  PDP-8  has  been  chaining 
together  ad  formats  for  years.  You  can 
link  as  many  as  you  need.  One  format 
automatically  calls  for  the  next. 


Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  scared.  If  I  get  a  PDP-8  Computeri:ed 
Typesetting  System,  will  your  guys  come 
around  talking  about  microseconds  and  cycle 
times,  and  core  memories  and  discs? 

All  Ears 

Dear  All  Ears: 

He  will  if  you  want  him  to,  but  DIGITAL’s 
field  service  force  is  trained  in  graphic 
arts  as  well  as  computers.  He’ll  talk  ems 
and  ens  and  muts  and  fonts  and  flush  and 
hangs.  As  well  as  profits  and  losses. 

Marvie  u’ill  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problem. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION.  Maynard. 
Massachusetts  01754.  Telefyhcmc: 

(617)  897-5111  •  Cambridge.  Moss. 

•  New  Haven  •  Washington.  D.  C. 

•  Parsippany.  Palisades  Park.  N.  J.  • 
Princeton.  N.  ].  •  Rochester,  N.  Y.  • 

Long  Island.  N,  Y.  .  Philadelphia  • 
Pittsburgh  •  Cleveland  •  Dayton  • 
Huntsville  •  Cocoa,  Fla.  •  Chicago  • 

IX-nver  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Salt  Lake 
City  •  Howston  •  .Albuquerque  • 

Los  .Angeles  •  Palo  .Alto  •  Seattk.  INTERN. ATIONAL, 

Carkton  Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Montreal,  Quebec  • 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  •  Reading  and  Manchester, 

England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  • 

Oslo,  Norway  •  Stockholm,  Sweden  •  Sydney  and  West 
Perth,  Australia 


CO^«OUTEOS  MOOUL6S 


Reporter  hears  naked 
truth  about  Broadway 


Bv  Newton  II.  Fulbri^ht 


Since  newspaper  people,  for 
some  reason,  are  supposed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  theater,  it  might  be 
api)roi)riate  to  comment  on 
what  was  said  one  day  recently 
about  the  theater  during  a 
luncheon  of  the  Deadline  Club 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity,  at  the  New 
Yoik  Playboy  Club. 

Up  for  discussion  was  the 
“new”  theater — “Which  Way  Is 
Broadway  Heading?”  The  as¬ 
signed  speakers  were  Clive 
Barnes  and  two  young  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  avant-garde 
school,  Arthur  Whitelaw  and 
Harlan  Kleinman.  The  Playboy 
Club  gave  the  proper  tone  of 
dishabille. 

Clive  Bames  is,  of  course, 
the  British-bom  newspaperman 
who  reviews  Broadway  open¬ 
ings  with  polished  aphorism  in 
the  Xetv  York  to  the 

frequent  distres  of  a  producer 
like  David  Merrick,  who  is 
“old”  theater.  But  in  some  of 
the  things  he  said  to  the  Dead- 
liners,  the  tw’ain  between  Bames 
and  Merrick  seemed  to  meet. 
For  instance,  Bames  thought 
“Fiddler  on  the  Roof”  might 
just  still  be  the  best  musical 
on  Broadway.  But  this  is  “old” 
theater.  It  is  about  poor  but 
honest  Jewish  folk  having  a 
hard  time  in  Russia.  Faces 
are  generally  clean,  costumes 
washed,  and  the  concern  is  to 
get  daughters  safely  and  hon¬ 
estly  married.  Bourgeois  stuff. 

Boredom  is  bad 

“Hair,”  a  current  success  that 
opened  “off”  Broadway  and 
moved  up  town,  where  the 
money  is,  is  a  musical  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tune  but  points  the  way, 
Kleinman  believed,  that  Broad¬ 
way  is  heading.  Toward  naked¬ 
ness — more  of  it.  There  might 
come  a  time,  on  stage,  he  said, 
“when  they  just  might  do  it. 
Then  what?”  By  all  means — 
what?  It  would  halt  the  Oh’s  and 
Ah’s  of  false  modesty,  Klein¬ 
man  thought,  and  would  “free” 
the  theater.  But  what  then  ? 
After  the  Oh’s  and  Ah’s,  what? 
Boredom  is  boredom,  whether 
in  clothes  or  without,  and  bad 
theater. 

Bames,  a  pudgy  young  man 
with  the  appearance  of  easy 
laughter  and  irreverence,  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  thought  of  that, 
as  had  Whitelaw  who  appeared 
first  on  the  program  to  tell 


what  he  thought  was  the  “new” 
direction  of  the  Broadway 
theater.  There  was  a  sense  of 
pause,  of  time  out  for  thought. 
Not  yet  29  but  with  12  years 
l>ehind  him  as  a  producer  and 
with  two  Broadway  successes, 
“You  Are  A  Good  Man  Charlie 
Brown,”  and  “Baker  Street.”  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  Effort,  White- 
law  could  feel  he  had  a  finger 
on  the  patient’s  pulse  and 
could  tell  what  to  expect. 
Broadway  was  moving  toward 
a  more  “fluid”  art  form,  in 
musicals  at  least,  where  action 
was  not  slowed  by  a  clumsy 
plot  that  just  wouldn’t  move. 
Your  mind  rose  to  that,  re¬ 
membering  Fred  .\llen  and  how 
he  u.sed  to  do  it  on  radio,  in 
his  visits  to  “Allen’s  Alley,” 
where  characters  j)opped  out 
at  you  without  rhyme  or  rea¬ 
son  except  that  they  bloomed 
like  the  poppy  in  the  climate  of 
their  time. 

Kleinman  appeared  next,  and 
between  him  and  Whitelaw,  the 
latter  looked  the  more  assured 
— the  Yale  man  who  was  doing 
well.  But  quite  the  contrary: 
it  was  Kleinman  who  came  from 
Yale,  by  way  of  the  graduate 
school.  Whitelaw  w’as  from  Bard 
College,  in  ujjstate  New  York, 
apple-knocker  country.  Klein¬ 
man  was  the  city  man,  and 
“Hair”  was  city,  and  since  the 
theater  was  cit.v,  this  w'as  the 
direction  Broadway  was  going. 
His  grandmother,  Kleinman 
.said,  refu.sed  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  his  current  “off”  Broad¬ 
way  production,  “Futz.”  Earlier, 
he  had  punched  up  the  animals 
with  something  called  “Have  I 
Got  One  For  You!”  While  not 
producing  hair-like  plays,  Klein¬ 
man  heads  the  Theater  Admin¬ 
istrative  Center  at  New  York 
University. 

^'Iiere  Minsky  l«‘ft  off 

Bunny  girls  were  hustling 
food  and  drink,  and  their  ap¬ 
pearance  gave  the  pro])er  back¬ 
ground  for  the  talking  because 
entertainment  “on”  and  “off” 
Broadway  is  certainly  heading 
toward  nakedne.ss — in  boys  as 
well  as  girls.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  Broadway,  after 
Mayor  LaGuanlia  ousted  bur¬ 
lesque  with  a  Cit.v  Hall  frown, 
has  taken  up  where  Minsky  left 
off. 

Bames,  with  a  slow,  con¬ 
trolled  wit  in  his  writing,  gets 


under  the  skin  of  a  tradition¬ 
alist  like  David  Merrick.  But  in 
his  talk,  Barnes  fell  back  on 
tradition  when  he  named  “Fid¬ 
dler”  as  possibly  the  best  mu- 
•sical.  He  thought  the  new  Ar¬ 
thur  Miller  offering,  “Price,” 
might  be  the  best  play.  But 
Miller  is  traditional  too,  “old” 
theater,  with  a  mes.sage.  It  did 
seem  that  Bames  and  the  two 
young  producers  might  have 
gotten  around  to  saying  some¬ 
thing  nasty  about  the  dead¬ 
ening  effect  of  loading  the 
Broadway  theater  with  quack 
remedies  for  solving  social 
problems  that  have  been  around 
since  before  the  Greeks  adopted 
democracy  and  developed  the 
theater  as  a  means  of  beguiling 
the  electorate.  It  seemed  they 
might  object  to  this  medicine 
.show  sjTidrome,  but  they  didn’t. 

Instead,  like  everj’body  el.se, 
Bames  thought  the  theater  had 
sunk  pretty  low  and  could  see 
no  light  but  supposed  it  would 
survive.  The  main  problem  was 
the  cost  of  producing  plays. 
Others  have  said  the  same.  But 
in  this  connection  Barnes  gave  a 
>)i-oper  definition  of  the  terms 
“on”  and  “off”  Broadway.  They 
began  as  labor  union  terms,  in 
contract  negotiations  between 
Etiuity  and  the  producers.  It 
costs  more  to  produce  a  play 
“on”  Broadway  because  you 
have  to  pay  the  actors  more.  It 
was  the  only  definition  that  had 
meaning,  Bames  said,  because 
“there  is  only  one  legitimate 
theater  (the  Winter  Gai'den)  on 
Broadway.”  The  others  are  on 
the  adjacent  side  streets.  The 
“off”  Broadway  theater  is  be¬ 
low'  14th  Street  mostly,  and 
generally  in  the  old  East  Side 
area  referred  as  “the  East  Vil¬ 
lage.”  Greenwich  Village  (and 
there  are  some  “off”  theaters 
there)  is  on  the  West  Side  be¬ 
low  14th  Street. 

No  right  to  fail 

“On  Broadway,”  Bames  .said, 
“you  really  haven’t  the  right  to 
fail.  Because  so  many  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  you  for  so  much 
money.”  Exactly,  Whitelaw  and 
Kleinman  agreed.  This  left  the 
theater  at  the  merc.v  of  the 
“money  market.”  The  “new” 
theater  would  have  to  go  on 
brooding  therefore  in  old  lofts 
and  converted  garages  until 
Broadway  proper  became  what¬ 
ever  it  W'as  becoming. 

Merrick’s  name  came  up,  but 
l)arely  and  then  w'ith  laughter. 
Eveiybody  had  read  his  angry 
article  of  abdication  in  the  Oc- 
tolK'r  issue  of  Enquire,  in  w'hich 
Merrick  took  off  the  gloves  and 
w’ent  after  Barnes,  the  Times 
and  the  “new”  theater  with 
bare-knuckled  fury.  He  said  the 
Times  was  out  to  kill  the  the¬ 


ater  and  had  hired  Bames  as 
its  hatchet  man.  Merrick  wrote; 

“If  I  decide  to  stay  around 
Broadway  beyond  the  current 
season,  it  will  be  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  throwing  his  (Barnes’s) 
fat  Limey  posterior  out  in  the 
street.” 

A  play  like  “hair”  was  driving 
people  away  from  the  theater, 
Merrick  wrote.  He  saw  the 
typical  middle-aged  couple  com¬ 
ing  to  town  and  getting  tickets 
for  “Hair”  because  “that  silly 
Limey  critic  told  them  to,  then 
they  find  they  hate  it  and  they 
leave.” 

For  oiil-of-lown»“rs 

New'  Yorkers,  long  before 
Merrick  w'rote  his  piece  and 
Bames  came  along,  have  recog¬ 
nized  Broadway  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  jiatronized  and  supported 
by  out-of-towners  on  expense  ac¬ 
counts,  The  wife  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  on  a  visit  w'ith  her  husband 
will  get  tickets  for  a  play  like 
“Hair”  becau.se  it  is  the  “in" 
thing  to  «lo.  The  new'spapers  and 
magazines  carry  stories  about 
it.  A  wife  wants  to  get  home 
and  tell  her  friends,  “I  saw'  it.” 
Good  or  bad  plays  w’ill  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  the  theater  at¬ 
tendance  of  the.se  peoj)le. 

New  Yorkers  pretty  well 
leave  Broadway  alone.  We  re¬ 
call  an  incident  involving 
“Duke”  Johnson,  who  was  a 
“district”  man  for  the  New  * 
York  Mirror  about  194r».  We  had  | 
stopped  one  rainy  midnight  to 
speak  with  the  reporters  at  the 
East  Side  “shack”  in  an  old 
brow'nstone  that  stood  next  to 
the  police  .station  in  East  51st 
Street.  “Duke”  came  in,  trailing 
dampness.  Someone  had  sent 
him  over  with  a  message  for  Bill 
Hearst  attending  a  Broadway 
Opening.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  stood  looking  at  it. 

“I  hadn’t  been  on  Broadway 
in  10  years,”  he  said,  looking 
at  the  water  trickling  from  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  New'  Yorkers 
like  the  “Duke”  couldn’t  be  con¬ 
cerned  less  with  the  direction 
the  Broadway  theater  may  be 
taking. 


Friends  mark  editor's 
Golden  anniversary 

PlIILADELrUIA 
J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  PliUadelphia  Daily 
Neu’n,  was  honored  on  the  golden 
anniversary  of  his  career  in 
Journalism.  Hunt  was  presented 
a  placiue  honoring  him  for  his 
“singular  contributions  to  his 
craft”  during  his  .50  years  as  a 
newspaperman.  John  R.  Bunt¬ 
ing,  president  of  First  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  dinner,  made 
the  presentation. 
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We’re  helping  take  care 
of  urgent  space  programs 
right  down  here. 


Reid  Taube  and  his  family  are  encountering 
some  serious  space  problems  right  now,  espe¬ 
cially  every  morning  at  toothbrushing  time.  But 
when  the  kids  start  needing  houses  for  families 
of  their  own,  their  space  problems  may  be  a 
whole  lot  bigger. 

We're  working  on  programs  to  meet  their 
needs  through  Levitt  and  Sons  Inc.,  world’s  larg¬ 
est  international  home  and  community  builder. 

Today,  we're  adding  thousands  of  new 
homes  by  building  communities  here,  and  in 
places  as  far  apart  as  France  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
the  works  for  tomorrow  are  entire  cities  in  pre¬ 
viously  unused  areas  of  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world. 

80,000  new  homes  already 

And  no  one  knows  more  about  earthbound 
space  problems  than  Levitt  and  Sons,  having  built 
a  record  total  of  more  than  80,000  homes.  By 


the  end  of  the  next  decade,  when  their  building 
rate  will  have  reached  25,000  homes  annually, 
Levitt  predicts  annual  sales  of  $1  billion. 

We  have  other  space  programs  under  way, 
too.  With  Avis,  we  help  businessmen  and  vaca¬ 
tioners  alike  to  rhove  around  atwill.OurAPCOA 
Division  offers  parking  space  for  140,157  cars 
at  airports,  hospitals,  and  central  business  dis¬ 
tricts  in  88  cities,  40  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada. 

And  Sheraton,  an  international  chain  of 
hotels  and  motor  inns,  is  going  full  steam  ahead 
to  keep  up  with  the  year-round  demand  for 
good  accommodations  and  service  all  over  the 
world. 

Oceanography  to  consumer  loans 

Today  we  have  offices  and  factories  in  67 
countries  and  sales  outlets  in  56  more,  and  em¬ 
ployees  numbering  270,000.  In  addition  to  busi¬ 
nesses  like  Levitt,  Avis  and  Sheraton,  our  diverse 
operations  include  telecommunications,  data 
processing,  mutual  fund  management,  educa¬ 
tional  training  services,  oceanography,  air  navi¬ 
gation,  undersea  cables,  and  consumer  loan 
services— among  others. 

By  bringing  to  bear  our  total  expertise  in 
all  areas  where  we  operate,  our  companies  gen¬ 
erate  increased  competition  within  industries, 
which  leads  to  more  efficient  use  of  manpower 
and  material  resources.  This  results  in  a  better, 
more  comfortable  life  for  you,  the  Taubes,  and 
people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


IT  WAS  NEWS 
TO  THE  GLOBE 


At  6:02  A.M.,  EST, 

November  6,  the  Boston  Globe 
and  all  New  England 
learned  that  Richard  M.  Nixon 
had  been  eiected  President. 

They  iearned  it  from  the 
Boston  Hera  id  Traveler,  in 
the  first  announcement  of 
his  election  by  any  news 
medium  in  the  country. 

6:02  A.M.  That’s  when  the 
presses  started.  But  the  men 
behind  the  presses,  the 
reporters,  anaiysts  and  editors 
had  been  working  for  several 
weeks  to  be  ready  for  that 
moment.  It  took  an  enormous 
number  of  man  hours  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  travel, 
but  the  result  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  intricate  network  of 
special  regional  look-outs  in 
carefuiiy-selected  areas  of 
decision  in  Missouri,  Ohio, 

Iliinois,  Texas,  California, 

Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
points  south,  north  and  west. 

Behind  the  effort  was  a  tradition 
of  accurate  forecasting  in 
presidential  elections.  A  reputation 
for  never  having  caiied 
an  eiection  wrong  (including 
that  upset  victory  by  Abe  Lincoln) 
and  of  never  being 
beaten  locaily  on  an  election 
resuit.  That’s  a  iot  to  put  on  the  line. 

Now  it’s  on  to  1972. 

The 

Boston  Heraid 
T  raveler. 
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Public  relations 

I  appointments 
I  and  accounts 

Tuborg  Importers  Ltd.  has  ap- 
■  pointed  GiU)ert  Advertising 
Agency  and  Grey  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  as  agencies  for  a  co- 
oixlinated  advertising  and  public 
relations  campaign  in  the  United 
States  for  Tuborg  beer. 

*  •  ♦ 

Richard  Barry  has  joined 
Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc.  as  a 
vicepresident.  He  was  director 
of  public  relations  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  St.  Xavier  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  before  that  director 
of  public  relations  at  Loyola 
L'niversity. 

m  *  * 

Gail  Stoorza  has  been  named 
manager  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  Rancho 
Bemanlo,  the  5400-acre  “new 
town’’  community  in  San  Diego. 
-Miss  Stoorza  will  direct  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  “ranch”  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency,  Phillips- 
Ramsey  of  San  Diego. 

♦  ♦ 

Sinclair  Oil  Corporation  has 
established  a  public  relations 
department  at  its  Atlanta  office 
and  named .  John  J.  Murphy 
public  relations  manager  there. 
Murphy  had  been  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Sinclair 
eastern  maiketing  region  in  At¬ 
lanta  since  December  PJfio. 

«  *  ♦ 

Harold  R.  .Meier  was  named 
public  relations  manager  for 
Premium  Service  Corporation, 
the  management  comi)any  pro¬ 
viding  staff  services  for  all 
Curtis  L.  Carlson  enterprises. 
Before  joining  Gold  Bond  in 
ISffiT,  Meier  was  public  relations 
coordinator  to  the  Visual  Prod¬ 
ucts  division  of  the  UM  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  Minneapolis  radio 
and  television  newsman. 

I  *  *  « 

I  Saturday  Evening  Post  Com- 

I  puny,  publisher  of  the  Satiinla}/ 


Kvening  Post,  HolHay  and 
Status,  has  employed  Paul  Rid¬ 
ings  Public  Relations  of  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  as  counsel  for 
its  Benjamin  Franklin  Quality 
Dealer  Award  Program.  This 
marks  the  first  time  that  the 
Post  organization  has  employed 
outside  public  relations  help  for 
its  award  program,  now  in  its 
10th  year.  The  awards  were 
established  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Iradj  Baghirzade  has  been 
named  as  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  Time-Life  Books  in  Eu- 
lope.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
Managing  Director. 

♦  *  • 

William  R.  Cox,  a  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
from  1958  to  1960,  has  l)een 
named  manager,  public  relations 
and  advertising  projects,  Celan- 
ese  Fibers  Marketing  Company. 
He  joined  the  public  relations 
.staff  of  Celanese  Corporation  in 
1965.  P'ormerly  he  was  director 
of  public  relations  for  Frit«)- 
Lay,  Inc.,  Dallas. 

♦  4t 

Ray  Proof  Corimration,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  has  appointed  Wil- 
.son,  Haight  &  Welch/Public  Re¬ 
lations,  Hartford,  as  general 
public  relations  counsel. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  B.  Ross  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
a.ssistant  to  the  manager  at 
Oneida  Ltd.,  Silversmiths, 
Oneida,  N.Y.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  coordinating  public  re¬ 
lations  with  the  agency,  media, 
schools  and  consumers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com- 
r)any  has  named  J.  E.  Grady 
head  of  the  programming  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  public  relations  department. 
He  had  previously  .served  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  in  the 
Northeastern  Region. 


Kristine  Dinusson,  formerly 
with  Denis  Waitley  &  Co.,  has 
joined  Phillips-Ramsey  of  San 
Diego,  as  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive.  She  was  with 
the  Associated  Press  for  tw’O 
years  in  Fargo,  N.D.  as  night 
news  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  H.  Harnar  Jr.,  has 
l)een  appointed  as  manager  of 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  Regional 
Public  Relations  Office  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  has  l)een  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  York  office 
for  five  years.  He  replaces  I). 
Robert  .Sturgiss,  who  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  Public 
Communications  for  Philco- 
Ford,  a  subsidiary  of  Ford 
Motor  Company.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Ford  in  1957,  Harner  was 
Los  Angeles  bureau  manager  for 
Copley  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Solomon  has  joined  the 
Public  Relations  Division  of  the 
Bowes  Comjjany,  Los  Angeles, 
as  an  account  executive.  He 
comes  to  Bowes  from  the  Econ¬ 
omic  and  Youth  Opportunities 
Agency  of  Greater  Los  Angeles 
where  he  was  director  of  the 
Information  Services  Division. 

• 

Donrey  broadcast 
group  chief  named 

FORT  SMITH,  Ark, 

Donald  W.  Reynolds  Jr.,  has 
been  named  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  newly  organized 
Broadcast  Division  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group. 

Reynolds  will  be  in  charge 
of  broadcast  operations  of 
KFSA  radio  and  KFSA-TV  in 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas;  KBRS 
radio,  Springdale,  Arkansas; 
KGNS  radio  and  KGNS-TV, 
Laredo,  Texas;  KORK  radio, 
KORK-FM  and  KORK-TV,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada;  and  KOLO 
radio  and  KOLO-TV,  Reno 
Nevada.  Awaiting  FCC  action  is 
Donrey’s  application  for  a  new 
AM  radio  station  in  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Reynolds  is  an  Air  Force  vet¬ 
eran  and  a  graduate  of  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Oklahoma.  He  joined 
the  Donrey  Media  Group  in 
1958  and  served  until  1961  as 
general  manager  of  KOKL, 
Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  and  later 
KOLO,  Reno.  He  owned  and  op- 
erate«l  radio  station  KPUB, 
Pueblo,  Colorado  until  1965 
when  he  rejoined  Donrey  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  administer  the  Staff- 
Management  Services  Division. 
In  1966  he  was  also  name<l  suj)- 
ervisor  of  Donrey’s  radio  and 
television  stations  in  Fort 
Smith,  Laredo,  and  Springdale. 


-people 


Ad  sales  manager 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Joseph  L.  Failla  has  Wn 
named  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  the 
Morning  Call.  The  promotion  of 
Failla,  a  Call  employee  since 
1957,  was  announced  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Goldblatt,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  Call,  the 
Record,  and  the  Sunday  Record 


James  0.  Carr — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald  to  state  editor 
of  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  His  duties  will  include 
legislative  coverage  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Strine  has  .succeeded 
the  late  WALTER  Haight  as  the 
Washington  Post's  racing  col¬ 
umnist.  Strine,  .‘17,  has  been  a 
sports  writer  for  14  years,  10  of 
them  with  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  and,  for  the  past  four 
years,  as  the  turf  editor  of  that 
publication. 

•  *  • 

Thom  vs  j.  Riley  Sr.,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Boston 
Record  Anieriran-Snnday  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Assix^iation  of  Laryn¬ 
gectomees. 

*  *  * 

Regis  Mc.-Viley,  sports  pro¬ 
motion  director  and  columnist 
and  former  sports  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press — to  the  Tucson  (Ari¬ 
zona)  Daily  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Rt'TH  Croft  —  transferred 
fiom  women’s  department  to 
general  reporting  at  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News. 

*  4>  * 

Bob  Friedman,  member  of 
(ilcndale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
staff,  resigned  to  write  a  novel 
and  freelance  articles. 

*  * 

Law-rence  Ti'ELLE,  former 
deskman  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register — now  desk- 
man  at  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican. 

*  *  ♦ 

Sherman  D.  London,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
— now  editorial  writer  for  .same 
paper. 

*  *  * 

John  .M.  McGi’IRE,  a  reporter 
for  the  St.  Louis  l‘ost-Dispatch, 
and  Ron  Janecke,  assistant  to 
the  news  editor,  St.  Ijouis  (llobc- 
Democrat,  wei'e  named  winners 
of  annual  Con  Lee  Kelliher 
award  for  outstanding  young 
newspapermen. 
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George  Inglis  has  joined  the  Milbirn  Davis  has  Iteen  ap- 
Citizeti,  at  Prince  George,  B.  C.  pointed  to  the  public  relations 
as  news  editor.  He  has  been  in  division  of  Lever  Brothers  Corn- 
journalism  as  editor  and  re-  jiany.  He  formerly  was  public 
porter  in  California.  relations  director  of  the  Qualicap 

*  *  *  Community  Corporation,  anti- 

IloBERT  J.  Leeney,  executive  poverty  corporation.  He  earlier 

editoi'.  New  Haven  Newspapers  had  lieen  a  reporter  with  the 
— elected  a  director  of  Register  Xew  York  Pont  and  Baltimore 
Publi.shing  Company,  publisher  Xewit-Ameriran,  a  copy  editor 
of  morning  Journal-Courier  and  with  the  Afro-.\merican  News- 
afternoon,  Surulatj  Register.  papers  in  Baltimore  and  an 

*  ♦  *  index  writer  with  Time  maga- 

Hank  Price,  formerly  man-  zine. 

aging  editor  of  the  Connecticut  ♦  *  ♦ 

Ernest  A.  Lotito  has  joined 
the  staff  of  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
man-elect  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  D.  Tydings  of  Maryland  as 
Price  was  with  the  Press  Secretary.  He  served  as 
\ew  York  Daily  Xeu's,  Stars  <&  press  aide  to  Marjdand  Citizens 
Stripes  and  United  Press  Inter-  for  Humphrey-Muskie  during 
national.  the  recent  campaign.  Before  that 

*  *  *  he  worked  as  a  reporter-editor 

Cari.  R.  Baldwin,  assistant  in  the  Rome,  Italy,  bureau  of 

city  editor  and  director  of  train-  United  Press  International, 
ing  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  *  *  * 

patch,  was  elected  president  of  Sherman  D.  London,  assist- 
the  Press  Club  of  Metropolitan  ant  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis.  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 

and  .American — now  editor  of 
the  papers’  editorial  pages,  suc¬ 
ceeding  CoRNELii’s  F.  Maloney, 
newspaperman  in  Waterbury  40 
years,  who  has  retired. 


AL  COLLINS,  oil  editor  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Writers. 
A  veteran  of  more  than  20  years 
experience  on  the  Chronicle,  Col¬ 
lins  received  his  iournalistic  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times.  While  at  the 
Chronicle,  Collins  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  city  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  business  editor  and 
now  oil  editor. 


Jim  Crawkdrd,  reporter  and 
political  columnist  for  the  .Ashe-  Sunday  Herald— to  Washington 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times — appointed  staff  of  Connecticut  Congress- 
city  editor.  He  succeeds  Bernard  1. , .  ’ 

R.  Smith,  earlier  promoted  to  Previously 
managing  editor 


Garrett  W.  Ray,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Littleton  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  l)een  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colorado  Profession¬ 
al  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


C.  E.  on  bank  board 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Charles  W.  Ward  Jr.,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times, 
has  lieen  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Southwest  National 
Bank.  His  wife,  the  former 
Jettie  Ann  Barnett,  is  a  great 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Ed 
Howard,  founder  of  the  Times, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Rhea 
Howard,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Times  and  Record  News. 


Thomas  .\.  Cavanai  gh,  a  for¬ 
mer  AP  reporter  in  Toledo,  has 
been  namecl  managing  editor  of 
United  Airlines’  Mainliner  mag¬ 
azine.  He  joined  United  from  the 
Marathon  Oil  Company  in  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been 
associate  editor  of  a  quarterly 
publication,  Marathon  World. 


James  W.  Ryan — named  a 
regional  executive  of  United 
Press  International  in  New 
England.  Formerly  a  UPI  news¬ 
man  for  10  years,  Ryan  most 
recently  was  chief  speech  writer  Thomas  Gruver  has  been  pro- 
for  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  of  moted  to  advertising  director  of 
Massachusetts  and  public  infor-  the  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  Daily 
mation  officer  of  the  New  Eng-  Xetvs.  He  succeeded  Robert 
land  Regional  Commission.  Gillespie,  now  advertising  direc- 

*  •  *  tor  of  the  Delphos  (Ohio) 

Daniel  P.  Self  Sr.,  general  Herald.  Gruver  formerly  was  an 
manager  of  the  Meridian  advertising  salesman  for  the 

(.Miss.)  Star  for  12  years  and  Fremont  (Ohio)  .\ews-Messen- 


George  Ki’RILLa,  former  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company’s  metropolitan  circula¬ 
tion  department,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  metropolitan  circula¬ 
tion  zone  sales  supervisor. 


R.  C.  Hoiliis,  president  of 
the  Freedom  Newspapers  — 
15  in  six  states  —  was  given  a 
testimonial  dinner  by  400  news¬ 
paper  people  and  community 
leaders  in  .Anaheim,  Calif,  on 
his  90th  birthday,  November  22. 


Jerry  Stein,  assistant  to  tv 
columnist,  has  l)een  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  amusements  page  of 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and 
Times-Star. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


In  the  communiculions  industry,  this 
quote  diK'sn't  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment.  Quite  the  ct>ntrary.  some  crackpot 
could  haul  you  into  court  for  piracy  or 
plagiarism  based  on  just  such  a  charge. 
.And.  if  It  isn't  that,  it  could  K'  a  charge 
of  libel,  slander,  insasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  do 
about  if.’ Consider  an  Kmployers  Special 
b  xcess  Insurance  Policy  .  Just  decide  on 
the  amount  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
ludgment  against  you.  anil  we'll  cover 
anv  excess,  l  or  details  and  rates,  write 
lo;  Oept.  B.  I  MPI  OM  RS  Rl  IN- 
Sl  RANt  i:  t  ORP..  ;i  West  lOth. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  b4l05;  New  A  ork.  1 1 1 
John;  San  I  rancisco,  22(1  Montgomery; 
Chicago.  17.'  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta. 
14  Peachtree.  N  li. 


Joseph  Livingston.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  economic  column¬ 
ist,  was  named  winner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  .As.sociation’s 
1968  Best  Reporting  .Award. 


Ronald  P.  Harley,  farm 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  Iteen  named  1968  News¬ 
paper  Farm  Editor  of  the  Year 
in  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
.America  and  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Michael  Newman — from  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 

Union,  to  dinx’tor  of  ilevelop- 
ment  and  public  relations.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Diego. 

*  *  *  Ted  Baldwin  of  Ridgewood, 

R(h:er  D.  Jolley — from  assist-  N.  J.  has  lieen  named  managing 
ant  city  editor  t)f  the  Durham  editor  of  the  Towne  Courier 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald  to  city  newsjiapers,  headquartered  at 


Tfnpl*  3  30IS 
fALCICH,  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Have  newspaper  readers  changed? 

By  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 


Authors  of  yesteryear  included  the 
newspaper  reader  in  tlieir  writings.  These 
readers’  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  appear 
to  be  similar  today,  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  printed  words  which  merit  re¬ 
flection  in  1968. 

1.  Bram  Stoker  wrote  in  “Dracula” 
(1897),  I  had  got  him  the  morning  papers 
of  the  previous  night,  and  while  we  were 
talking  at  the  carriage  window,  waiting 
for  the  train  to  start,  he  was  turning  them 
over.  His  eyes  suddenly  seemed  to  catch 
something  in  one  of  them.  “The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Gazette” — and  he  grew  quite  white. 
He  read  something  intently,  groaning  to 
himself:  “Mein  ti*itt!  Mein  Gott!  So 
soon !  .So  soon !  ” 

2.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  in  “The  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers”  (1837),  “I  will  drink  my 
rum  and  water."  said  Mr.  Slurk,  “by  the 
kitchen  fire.”  So  gathering  up  his  hat  and 
ne>\spaper,  he  stalked  solemnly  behind 
the  landlord  to  that  humble  apartment, 
and  throwing  himself  on  a  settle  by  the 
fireside,  resumed  his  countenance  of 
scorn,  and  began  to  read  and  drink  in 
silent  dignity. 

3.  (same  source  as  above)  Messrs.  Bob 
Sawyer  and  Benjamin  .\llen,  who  had 
irreverently  fallen  asleep  during  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  quotation  from  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
it,  were  roused  by  the  mere  whispering  of 
the  talismanic  word  “Dinner.” 

4.  George  DuMaurier  wrote  in  “Peter 
Ibbetson”  (1892),  The  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  she  had  read  a  few  hours 
earlier;  and  mar\ellous  to  relate,  she 
had  not  even  read  them  when  awake!  She 
had  merely  glanced  through  them  care¬ 
fully,  taking  in  the  aspect  of  each  col¬ 
umn  one  after  another,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom — and  yet  she  was  able  to  read  out 
every  word  from  the  dream  paper  she 
held  in  her  hands — thus  truly  chewing 
the  ver>-  cud  of  journalism! 

5.  Mark  Twain  wrote  in  “Tom  Sawyer 
Abroad”  (1894),  Then  the  St.  Louis  pa- 
|)ers  begun  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  the 
balloon  that  was  going  to  sail  to  Europe, 
and  Tom  sort  of  thought  he  wanted  to 
go  down  and  see  what  it  looked  like,  but 
couldn’t  make  up  his  mind.  But  the 
papers  went  on  talking,  and  so  he  al¬ 
lowed  that  maybe  if  he  didn’t  go  he 
mightn't  ever  have  another  chance  to  see 
a  ball(Mtn. 

6.  (ieorge  Eliot  wrote  in  “Adam  Bede” 
(189.3),  “I’m  no  reader  o’  the  paper  my¬ 
self,”  he  observed,  as  he  filled  his  pipe, 
“thought  I  might  read  it  fast  enough  if  I 
liked,  for  there’s  Miss  Lyddy  has  ’em 
and's  done  with  ’em  i’  no  time;  but  there’s 
Mills,  now,  sits  i’  the  chimney-corner  and 
reads  the  pai>er  pretty  nigh  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night,  and  when  he's  got  to  the  en<l 
on't  he's  more  addle-headed  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning.’' 

7.  Wilkie  (!ollins  wrote  in  “The  Moon¬ 
stone”  (IfiCifl),  “What  did  he  see  in  the 
eatinghousey'’  I  asked.  “Well,  Mr.  Blake, 
he  -aw  the  ^ailor  reading  the  newspajier 
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at  one  table,  and  the  mechanic  reading 
the  newspaper  at  another.” 

8.  (same  source  as  above)  “Tell  me 
the  whole  of  the  Northumberland  Street 
storj'  directly.  I  know  the  newspapers  have 
left  some  of  it  out.”  “Dearest  Rachel,”  he 
said,  “the  newspapers  have  told  you  every 
thing  and  they  have  told  it  much  better 
than  I  can.” 

9.  Stephen  Crane  wrote  in  “George’s 
Mother”  (18%),  He  smoked  his  pipe  and 
read  from  an  evening  paper.  She  bustled 
about  at  her  work.  She  seemed  utterly 
happy  with  him  there,  lazily  puffing  out 
little  clouds  of  smoke  and  giving  frequent 
brilliant  dissertations  upon  the  news  of 
the  day. 

10.  .lane  .V listen  wrote  in  “Sense  and 
Sensibility"’  (1811),  “How  I  should  like 
such  a  house  for  invself.  Should  not  vou, 
.M  I’almer?”  .Mr.  Palmer  made  her  no 
answer,  did  not  even  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  newspaper.  “Mr.  Palmer  does  not 
hear  me.”  said  she,  laughing.  “He  never 
does,  sometimes.” 

11.  (same  source  as  above)  He  entered 
the  room  with  a  look  of  self-consequence, 
slightly  bowed  to  the  ladies  without  speak¬ 
ing  a  word,  and,  after  briefly  surveying 
them  and  their  apartments,  took  up  a 
newspaper  from  the  table  and  continued 
to  read  it  as  long  as  he  stayed. 

12.  Louisa  May  Alcott  wrote  in  “Little 
W  omen”  (1868),  On  her  right,  her  only 
neighbor  was  a  studious-looking  lad  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  newspaper.  It  was  a  pictorial 
sheet,  and  Jo  examined  the  work  of  art 
nearest  her.  Pausing  to  turn  a  page,  the 
lad  saw  her  looking,  and,  with  boyish  good 
nature,  offered  half  his  paper,  saying 
bluntly,  “want  to  read  it?  That’s  a  first- 
rate  ston.'.” 

13.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  wrote  in  “Syl¬ 
via’s  Lovers”  (1860),  Philip  pulled  out 
the  weekly  York  paper,  and  began  to  read 
the  latest  accounts  of  the  war  then  raging. 

14.  Owen  W'ister  wrote  in  “The  Virgin¬ 
ian”  (1902),  Trampas  was  out  of  the 
joking.  He  lay  on  his  bed  reading  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  took  no  pains  to  look  pleasant. 

15.  (same  source  as  above)  Balaam 
went  into  his  office  this  dry,  bright  morn¬ 
ing  and  read  nine  accumulated  newspa¬ 
pers;  for  he  was  behindhand. 

16.  (same  source  as  above)  .Steve  looked 
me  over,  and  saw  in  my  pocket  the  news¬ 
paper  which  I  had  brought  from  the  rail¬ 
road  and  on  which  I  had  pencilled  a  few 
expenses.  He  asked  me,  would  1  mind  let- 
ling  him  have  it  for  awhile?  And  I  gave 
it  to  him  eagerly,  begging  him  to  keep  it 
as  long  as  he  wanteil.  1  left  him  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  local  news. 

17.  Richard  Dana,  Jr.  wrote  in  “Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast’’  (1840),  No  one 
has  ever  been  on  distant  voyages,  and 
after  a  long  absence  received  a  newspaper 
from  home,  who  cannot  understand  the 
delight  that  they  give  one.  I  read  every 
part  of  them.  The  very  name  of  “Boston 
Daily  Advertiser"’  sounded  hospitably  upon 
the  ear. 


18.  (same  source  as  above)  .After  all, 
there  is  nothing  in  a  strange  land  like  a 
newspaper  from  home.  Even  a  letter,  in 
many  respects,  is  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  it.  It  carries  you  back  to  the  spot, 
better  than  anything  else.  For  a  week,  I 
pored  over  these  newspapers,  until  I  was 
sure  there  could  be  nothing  in  them  that 
escaped  my  attention. 

19.  Mark  Twain  wrote  in  “Piidd’nhead 
Wilson”  (1894),  In  St.  Louis,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  read  this  brief  telegram  in  the 
papers — dated  at  Dawson's  Landing; 
“Judge  Driscoll,  an  old  and  respected 
citizen,  was  assassinated  here  about  mid¬ 
night.”  Tom  telegraphed  his  Aunt  Pratt: 
“Have  seen  the  awful  news  in  the  pa¬ 
pers.” 

20.  George  DuMaurier  wrote  in  “Tril¬ 
by”  (1894),  As  they  lunched,  they  read 
the  accounts  of  the  previous  evenings’ 
events  in  different  papers,  three  or  four  of 
which  (including  the  Times)  had  already 
got  leaders  about  the  famous  but  un¬ 
happy  singer. 

21.  (same  source  as  above)  Svengali’s 
pockets  were  always  full  of  printed  slips — 
things  that  had  been  written  about  him 
in  the  papers — and  he  would  read  them 
aloud  to  everybody  he  knew,  especially 
to  Trilby. 

22.  Wilkie  Collins  wrote  in  “The 
Woman  in  White”  (1860),  Anne  Cath- 
erick  startled  them  all  by  being  suddenly 
■seized  with  faintness.  Mrs.  Todd  had  con¬ 
nected  it  with  something  she  was  reading 
at  the  time  in  our  local  newspaper.  At 
the  very  first  page  I  opened,  I  found  that 
the  editor  had  enriched  his  small  stock 
of  news  by  drawing  upon  our  family  af¬ 
fairs,  and  had  published  my  sister’s  mar¬ 
riage  engagement,  among  his  other  an¬ 
nouncements,  copied  from  the  London 
papers. 

23.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  in  “David 
Copperfield”  (1850),  Little  .Mr.  Chillip 
the  doctor,  sat  reading  a  newspaper  in 
the  shadow  of  an  opposite  corner.  He  sat 
placidly  perusing  the  newspaper,  with  his 
little  head  on  one  side,  and  a  glass  of 
warm  sherry  negus  at  his  elbow.  He  was 
.so  extremely  conciliatory  in  his  manner 
that  he  seemed  to  apologize  to  the  very 
newspaper  for  taking  the  liberty  of  read¬ 
ing  it. 

24.  (same  source  as  above)  “My  limbs 
are  rather  out  of  sorts,  and  I  am  wheeled 
about,”  said  Mr.  Omer.  “There’s  twice  as 
much  in  the  newstiaper,  since  I’ve  taken 
to  this  chair,  as  there  u.sed  to  be.  As  to 
general  reading,  dear  me,  what  a  lot  of  it 
1  do  get  through!  If  it  had  been  my  eyes, 
what  should  I  have  done?” 

25.  (same  source  as  above)  She  seldom 
got  licdd  of  the  newspaper  than  she  settled 
heiself  down  in  the  softest  chair  in  the 
house  to  read  through  an  eye-glass,  every 
day.  “Annie,  my  love,  1  am  going  to  the 
study  with  my  paper,  for  I  am  a  poor 
creature  without  news." 

(.Mr.  SluH-malier  is  .a  ritiml  iuwmwi«t  lil)r.irian.) 
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Pourade’s  book  marks 
California  centennial 

By  Joe  Stone 

San  Diego  Uiiiun  Staff  Writer 


In  the  newly  published  book, 
“The  Call  to  California,”  there 
is  a  painting  of  a  soldier  wear¬ 
ing  a  blue  coat,  the  tails  of 
which  are  folded  to  show  the 
yellow  lining  and  caught  with  a 
single  button. 

The  soldier  stands  holding  his 
rifle  to  the  left  of  a  picture  that 
depicts  the  sighting  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  ITfli),  by  Cas¬ 
par  de  Portola  and  his  party  of 
73  Spanish  army  regulars  called 
Catalans,  frontiersmen  called 
leather- jacket  soldiers,  priests 
and  Christian  Indians. 

The  soldier  in  the  blue  coat  is 
a  Catalan,  a  volunteer  for  that 
first,  uigent  land  expedition  into 
California  199  years  ago. 
Whether  or  not  his  coat  tails 
should  l)e  caught  by  one  button 
is  an  illustration  of  the  lengths 
to  which  author  and  artist  went 
to  make  the  picture  as  accurate 
as  po.ssible  in  everj'  detail. 

“The  Call  to  California”  tells 
the  story  of  the  Spanish  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1769,  of  which  Capt. 
Portola  was  the  commander  and 
Father  Junipero  Serra  was  the 
religious  leader. 

The  lK)ok  was  commissioned 
by  James  S.  Copley,  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  Union,  and  is 
being  published  to  coincide  with 
the  California  bicentennial  cele¬ 
bration. 

The  author  is  Richard  F. 
Pourade,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  and  the  artist 
is  Lloyd  Harting,  water  colorist. 
The  three  paintings  by  Harting 
were  specially  commissioned  for 
the  iKwk  by  Copley. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  in 
the  l)ook  are  photographs  of 
scenes  along  the  route  followed 
by  the  explorers,  who  came  by 
land  from  Loreto  and  by  sea 
from  La  Paz  via  Cabo  San 
Lucas  in  Baja  California. 

The  photographs  are  the  work 
of  Harry  Crosby,  La  Jolla  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  traveled  by 
muleback,  by  hitch  hiking  and 
by  motor  vehicle  to  fulfill  his 
contract  with  the  publisher. 

Crosby,  aided  by  diaries  of 
expedition  members  upon  which 
“The  Call  to  California”  is 
based,  was  able  to  capture  on 
film  scenes  that  remain  un¬ 
spoiled,  almost  exactly  as  the 
Spanish  pioneers  saw  them  199 
years  ago. 

The  paintings  by  Harting  il¬ 
lustrate  three  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  series  of  events 
of  199  years  ago  that  can  no 


longer  l)e  photographed.  Civili¬ 
zation  in  the  form  of  freeways, 
skyscrapers,  utility  lines,  dredg¬ 
ing  and  filling  have  forever 
altered  the  terrain  the  explorers 
saw. 

The  story,  as  the  l)ook  tells  it, 
would  have  l)een  incomplete 
without  the  three  pictures.  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  kind  desired 
were  impossible.  They  had  to  l)e 
paintings. 

The  first  painting  is  of  the 
view  .seen  May  13,  1769,  from 
the  mesa  west  of  Tijuana  by 
Capt.  Fernando  Rivera  y  Mon- 
cacla.  Father  Juan  Crespi,  and 
the  first  land  party  of  Christians 
to  approach  and  view  San  Diego 
Bay. 

The  second  picture  by  Hart¬ 
ing  depicts  a  .scene  that  took 
place  on  Presidio  Hill  two 
months  later  and  two  days  after 
Portola  and  his  party  of  73  had 
left  San  Diego  and  marched 
north  up  Rose  Canyon  seeking 
the  bay  of  Monterey. 

The  next  scene  painted  by 
Harting  also  is  a  view  of  Portola 
and  his  full  party  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  from  a  place  now 
called  Sweeney  Ridge. 

• 

Newsmen  eondiiet 
seliool  for  military 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  program  designed  to  bring 
military’  information  officers  up 
to  date  on  latest  developments  in 
the  newspaper  field  has  been 
developed  by  staff  meml)ers  of 
the  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Prese-Telegram  in  conjunction 
with  Nav’al  Reserve  Officers 
School  11-4  at  California  State 
College,  Long  Beach. 

While  the  program  is  designed 
primarily  for  naval  public  af¬ 
fairs  officers,  information  officers 
from  the  Air  Force  and  .Army 
make  up  about  half  the  class. 

Those  participating  from  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  in¬ 
clude  Ev  Hosking,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor;  H.  Parker  Markle,  head  of 
the  art  department;  Roger  Coar, 
chief  photographer;  and  Buck 
Lanier,  military  editor  and  Viet¬ 
nam  correspondent  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  program  was  conceived 
by  Capt.  C.  Thomas  Dean,  in¬ 
structor  of  the  public  affairs 
class  at  the  school,  and  Hosking, 
who  holds  a  mobilization  assign¬ 
ment  as  an  information  officer 
with  the  Air  Force’s  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organization. 


AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS  TO  EDITORS 


Vital  Link 
to  City  Progress 


A  major  purpose  of  this 
series  has  been  to  remind  you 
of  the  vital  role  of  the  truck¬ 
ing  industiy’  in  the  nation’s 
economy.  You  have  no  doubt 
been  told  that  trucking  and 
its  related  services  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  employer.  Yet 
it  is  only  natural  for  you  to 
form  impressions  based  on 
personal  and  local  situations. 
A  case  in  point  might  help 
sharpen  those  impressions. 

In  greater  Philadelphia 
there  are  two  truck-trailer 
manufacturers,  one  truck 
maker  and  seven  botly  build¬ 
ers.  The  city  is  also  home 
base  for  about  a  dozen  major 
common  carrier  fleets.  Not 
very  impressive  so  far;  yet 
to  many  this  is  the  trucking 
industry.  These  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  would  know  and 
think  of  when  a  story  related 
to  trucking  comes  up.  But 
consider.  .  .  . 

In  addition  there  are  64 
truck  dealers  in  the  city;  51 
body  distributors,  22  trailer 
agencies,  49  equipment  spec¬ 
ialists,  84  leasing  companies, 
67  independent  truck  repair 
shops,  and  almost  1000  fleet 


shops.  Together  they  ser\’ice 
more  than  300,000  trucks. 

All  of  these  businesses  and 
all  of  those  people  are  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  the  “trucking 
industry”,  even  though  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  trucks 
belong  to  “trucking  compan¬ 
ies.”  The  rest  are  run  by 
non-trucking  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  city’s  major 
newspapers. 

But  the  impact  of  truck¬ 
ing  goes  far  beyond  these 
family  ties.  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  a  total  of  8287 
manufacturing  plants.  Some 
are  large;  some  are  small. 
But  all  of  them  depend  on 
trucking  to  move  their  raw 
products  in  and  finished 
products  out. 

It’s  so  easy  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  to  condem  trucking, 
because  of  traffic  congestion, 
an  accident  situation,  or  an 
interest  in  the  right  to  use 
more  efficient  vehicles.  But 
when  you  do  so,  you  also 
condemn  one  of  the  most  vital 
assets  of  your  city’s  com¬ 
merce,  and  one  of  its  biggest 
income  producers. 


Member  of 


American  Trucking  Industry 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 

Chestnut  &  Fifty-Sixth  Streets  •  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139  •  A  Chilton  Publication 
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J- teachers  ferret  out 
computer  vote  errors 


Road  show 

(Continued  from  page  Vi) 


the  New  York  Football  Giants, 
it  was  showing  in  his  early  days 
how  he  kept  getting  knocked 
down  Sunday  after  Sunday  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  pass  protection. 
With  Lou  Brock  of  the  St.  Louis 
Baseball  Cardinals,  it  was  show¬ 
ing  him  doing  his  particular 
thing,  running  the  bases,  in  a 
World  Series.  “A  sports  hero 
doing  what  he  does  best,” 
Leifer  pointed  out. 

In  both  instances,  selective 
focus  and  long  lenses  threw  the 
backgrounds  out  of  focus,  iso¬ 
lating  the  particular  sports  hero 
for  the  reader-viewer. 

Another  technique  Leifer  used 
was  showing  a  view  of  the  sjjort 
a  fan  ordinarily  wouldn’t  see: 
The  bench  during  a  football 
game;  an  aerial  view  of  a  pole 
vaulter;  the  Astrodome  base¬ 
ball  diamond  from  the  stadium’s 
rafters. 

Leifer  pointed  out  how  he  also 
strove  to  i-ecreate  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  game:  Cheerleaders 
in  the  rain;  the  mud  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  field  (Leifer  loves  mud). 

Also,  the  winners  and  losers 
after  a  game:  An  Olympic 
swimming  winner  who  couldn’t 
stop  looking  at  her  gold  medal; 
a  kicker  who  missed  the  winning 
field  goal;  the  view  of  a  fighter 
on  the  canvas.  (On  this  last 
shot,  Leifer  showed  what  it 
looks  like  to  l)e  knocked  out  from 
the  loser’s  vantage  point.  “This 
is  more  of  putting  the  viewer 
where  he  can’t  be,”  Leifer  com¬ 
mented.  “A  photographer  can 
get  where  the  fan  can’t,  see 
the  fan  can  nev'er  see.”) 

In  showing  slides  which  il¬ 
lustrated  various  s|)ecial  equip¬ 
ment  he  has  used,  Leifer 
warned,  “Good  sports  pictures 
still  have  to  leave  the  reader 
with  no  doubt  about  what  he  is 
seeing.” 

Close-ups  of  sports  figures  in 
action  was  another  Leifer  tech¬ 
nique.  One  good  example  was 
the  shot  of  a  boxer  being 
spunged  down  in  his  corner. 

Leifer,  who  pointed  out  he 
has  been  moving  to  other  more 
general  assignments  in  recent 
months,  emphasized  that  sports 
photography  is  good  training  for 
any  general  work  because  the 
photographer  has  to  shoot  all 
kinds  of  situations. 

His  talk  ended  the  morning 
session  in  each  city.  By  then 
attendees  ha<l  listened  to  and 
set::  enthusiasm  (Edmonds) ; 
nuts  and  bolts  (Bauer);  editor 
relations  (Milavetz);  and  tech¬ 
nique  (Leifer). 

And  there  was  still  an  ex¬ 
cellent  list  of  speakers  waiting 
for  them  after  lunch. 


Missoi  la,  Mont. 

Three  journalism  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Montana  dis¬ 
closed  substantial  errors  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  election  returns 
here. 

And  as  a  result  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  court-ordered  recount,  the 
outcome  of  the  presidential 
balloting  was  reversed,  totals 
for  other  offices  were  revamped, 
uncorrectable  errors  affecting 
more  than  1,000  ballots  were 
brought  to  light,  and  Missoula 
County  election  officials  were 
pledging  greater  safeg^uards  in 
the  future  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  the  county’s  new  electronic, 
punchcard  voting  system. 

District  Court  Judge  Jack  L. 
Green  ordered  the  recount  after 
a  story  based  on  the  reporting 
of  the  three  teachers  was  used 
by  the  Kaimin,  UM’s  student 
daily;  KUFM,  the  radio  station 
operated  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  the  daily  Missonlian; 
.AP,  UPI  and  the  Intermountain 
Radio  Network. 

Penny  Wilson,  KUFM’s  pro¬ 
duction  director  and  former 
society  editor  of  the  Missoulian, 
started  it  all  when  her  reporter’s 
curiosity  led  her  to  check  the 
computer  “printout”  of  returns 
from  her  home  precinct,  one  of 
36  (out  of  .11  in  the  county) 
that  used  IBM’s  Votematic 
punchcard  voting  system. 

To  Mr.s.  Wilson’s  surprise,  the 
traditionally  Republican  district 
had  favored  Hul)ert  Humphrey 
over  Richard  Nixon  by  3*2  to  1, 
although  it  had  returned  over¬ 
whelming  majorities  for  GOP 
candidates  for  all  other  offices. 

She  called  the  oddity  to  the 
attention  of  two  colleagues.  As¬ 
sociate  Prof.  Philip  J.  Hess, 
director  of  radio-tv  and  a  part- 
time  deskman  for  the  Missoul¬ 
ian,  and  .Associate  Prof.  Robert 
C.  McGiffert,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

The  three  went  through  the 
returns  precinct  by  precinct  and 
found  that  in  more  than  half 
the  districts  the  same  strange 
l)attem  appeared :  the  party 
vote  for  presidential  electors 
was  almost  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  vote  for  Congress  and 
state  offices. 

In  addition,  they  found  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  that  in  two  pre¬ 
cincts,  votes  for  Republican  can¬ 
didates  for  Congress  and  state 
offices  had  somehow  been  re¬ 
corded  for  Democrats,  and  votes 
for  Democrats  had  been  re¬ 
corded  for  Republicans. 

.At  the  Mi.ssoula  County  Court¬ 
house,  a  check  of  returns  from 


the  1960  and  1964  presidential 
elections  tended  to  confirm  their 
suspicions.  It  seemed  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  precincts  which 
had  remained  staunchly  and 
overwhelmingly  Republican  even 
in  1964  should  have  swung  into 
the  Humphrey  column  this  year, 
yet  this,  according  to  the  com¬ 
puter,  was  what  had  happened. 

Hess,  McGiffert  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  took  the  evidence  to  the 
county  clerk  and  the  county 
commissioners,  who  were  about 
to  meet  as  the  Board  of  Can¬ 
vassers  to  l)egin  an  official  can¬ 
vass  of  the  vote.  When  the  board 
went  ahead  with  the  canvass 
anyway,  the  three  offered  the 
story  to  campus  and  commercial 
news  outlets. 

The  publicity  stoppe<l  the  can¬ 
vass,  and  the  Board  of  Canvas¬ 
sers  asked  Judge  Green  to  order 
a  recount.  Testimony  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Iward’s  petition 
showed  that  in  about  20  pre¬ 
cincts,  the  computer  program 
did  not  match  the  order  in  which 
the  names  of  the  presidential 
candidates  appeared  on  the  bal¬ 
lot,  and  that  in  two  precincts, 
the  computer  program  did  not 
match  the  ballot  listing  in  races 
for  state  office. 

Later,  during  the  recount, 
similar  discrepancies  were  found 
in  single  polling  booths  in  each 
of  three  additional  precincts. 
Since  it  was  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  punchcard 
ballots  had  come  from  the  of¬ 
fending  l)ooths,  all  the  returns 
from  the  three  precincts — about 
1,100  votes  in  all — appeared  to 
l)e  invalid. 

They  were,  however,  included 
in  the  final  tally.  Said  the  Re¬ 
count  Board  in  its  report  to 
Judge  Green:  “These  errors  can¬ 
not  possibly  have  any  effect  on 
the  results  of  the  election.” 

The  changes  in  the  presiden¬ 
tial  totals  did  not  affect  the 
election  results,  either.  But  at 
least,  the  electors  of  Missoula 
now  know  that  President-elect 
Richard  Nixon  did  not  lose  their 
county  by  190  votes.  He  carried 
it  by  1,317.  It  is  thought. 

• 

Irene  Kuhn  writes 
new’  travel  eolunin 

Irene  Corbally  Kuhn,  King 
Features  syndicated  columnist 
(It’s  My  Opinion”),  has  been 
appointed  travel  editor  of  the 
new’  independent  American  La¬ 
bor  Magazine,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  by  Rol)ert  F. 
Hurleigh,  formerly  president  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 


New  York  Times 
moves  W  ashington 
staff  (60)  again 

WASHINGTON 

The  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Keiv  York  Times  will  move  this 
weekend  from  its  present  home 
at  17th  and  K  Streets  into  new 
quarters  four  blocks  to  the  West, 
at  20th  and  L.  The  move  will  put 
the  60-man  (and  w’oman)  staff 
in  a  brand  new  building  where 
it  will  have  twice  as  much  space 
on  one  floor  as  it  now  has  on  two- 

The  new  quarters  will  in¬ 
clude  a  kitchen  and  a  photo  lab, 
neither  of  which  it  now  has.  The 
kitchen  will  be  used  primarily 
for  what  the  bureau  calls  “Back¬ 
ground”  lunches,  the  occasions 
when  political  figures  come  in 
for  consultation  with  bureau 
members.  The  photo  lab  will  be 
used  by  George  Tames,  the 
Sunday  department’s  Washing¬ 
ton  photographer  who,  up  to 
now,  has  had  to  send  his  un¬ 
developed  film  to  the  43d  Street 
lab  in  New  York  for  processing. 

Practically  all  the  furnishings 
— desks,  chairs,  file  cabinets,  etc. 
— will  be  new.  The  floors  will  be 
coveied  with  charcoal  grey 
broadloom  carpets.  Freiden 
Studley  A.ssociates,  designers 
and  planning  consultants,  were 
the  architects  and  designers,  the 
same  firm  that  handled  the  third 
floor  renovation  on  43d  Street. 

It  will  be  the  bureau’s  fourth 
home  since  it  l)ecanie  more  than 
a  one-man  operation  in  1904. 
Its  first  space  was  in  the  old 
Washington  Post  Building  on  E 
Street.  In  1917  it  moved  into  the 
Albee  Building,  at  15th  and  G, 
where  it  .stayed  for  36  years.  In 
1953,  as  the  staff  continued  to 
grow,  it  moved  into  the  quarters 
it  is  now  vacating. 

• 

A(1  staff  promotion 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven  Newspapers 
(morning  J  ournal-Courier, 
afternoon  and  Sunday  Register) 
have  announced  promotions  to 
these  newly-created  capacities: 
Frank  W.  Dammling,  from  ad¬ 
vertising  department  merchan¬ 
dising  coordinator,  to  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager; 
Pasquale  J.  Codeanne,  from  a 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  to  assistant  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Reny  W.  Spara- 
pani,  from  classified  sales  rep- 
re.sentative,  to  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager;  Frank 
J.  Willis,  from  advertising  sales 
and  advertising  promotion  co¬ 
ordinator,  to  retail  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager;  and  Richard  L. 
Fletcher,  from  display  staff,  to 
manager,  makeup  department. 
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PROMOTION 

Plant  tour  booklet 
tells  industry  story 

By  Georfie  Vt  ill 


The  plant  tour  l)ooklet  is  one 
of  the  basic,  fundamental  pro¬ 
motion  pieces  for  any  news¬ 
paper.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
a  souvenir  for  the  plant  visitor, 
it  l)ecomes  a  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  tool,  useful  to  many  of  the 
newspa|)er  audiences  —  adver¬ 
tisers,  students,  employees,  news 
contacts,  and  others. 

-A  recent  revision  of  the  l)ook- 
let  distributed  to  the  visitors  to 
the  plant  of  the  Knoxi^Ulc 
(Tenn.)  \eu'>t-Seuthiel  and  the 
KnoxrilU'  Jtmnutl  points  out  the 
value  of  such  a  i)iece  as  a  part 
of  a  complete  j)ublic  relations 
program. 

Of  course  the  booklet  shows 
the  mechanics  of  producing  a 
daily  newspaper.  It  covers  news, 
editorial,  advertising,  mechani¬ 
cal  and  circulation  functions, 
with  lK)th  text  and  pictures.  It 
presents  a  historical  background 
of  the  newspai)ers,  tells  alwut 
the  publishers  and  top  execu¬ 
tives. 

It  goes  a  step  further,  too,  in 
establishing  the  meml)ers  of  the 
two  newspaper  .staffs  as  im¬ 
portant  memljers  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  On  the  page  devoted  to 
sports,  small  insets  in  the  action 
photos  of  football  and  basket- 
l)all  show  the  two  sports  editors, 
Tom  Siler  and  Ed  Harris. 
\\  omen’s  editor  M.  Coleman  is 
shown,  with  her  cut  superim¬ 
posed  on  a  wedding  shot,  and 
Betsy  Morris’  pix  appears  in  a 
fashion  layout.  Photos  of  admen, 
photographers,  foremen  in  the 
mechanical  departments,  dis¬ 
patch  manager,  circulation  and 
public  ser\’ice  employees  may 
make  the  booklet  obsolete  a  little 
sooner,  or  require  a  fast  replate 
when  personnel  changes,  but 
certainly  adds  a  touch  of  inti¬ 
macy  to  the  content. 

Chronicle  of  prugre>> 

The  photo  coverage  of  how  a 
newspaper  is  produced  may  seem 
routine,  but,  upon  second  glance, 
you  see  that  the  little  spiral- 
Iwund  booklet  is  a  chronicle  of 
the  progress  of  our  industry’. 
Typesetting  by  computers  is 
shown  and  descril)ed.  Microfilm¬ 
ing  is  outlined  in  detail.  A 
separate  photo  and  caption  in 
the  section  on  the  composing 
room  tells  about  the  Foto-Setter 
machines,  and  how  they  are  used 
in  ad  composition.  The  story  on 
the  pressroom  points  out  high¬ 
speed  operation,  automatic  reels. 


tensions  and  pasters,  and  the  50 
miles  of  wiring  required. 

A  page  on  “Your  Newspaper 
.  .  .  Freedom’s  Textbook”  .  .  . 
tells  of  the  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  molding  opinion,  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed,  selling 
merchandise  .  .  .  and  fighting 
for  your  ‘right  to  know.’  .A  sum¬ 
mary  of  “what  a  newspaper 
means  to  the  community”  trans¬ 
lates  the  newspaper  from  a 
manufacturing  product  to  its 
intimate  role  as  a  servant  of  the 
community. 

A  two-page  spread  lists  ‘20 
major  community  service  activi¬ 
ties,  ranging  from  the  Christmas 
“Empty  Stocking  Fund”  to 
Friend.ship  Tours  and  Scholastic 
Relay  Track  Meets. 

Inlcresling  fads 

The  final  two  pages  tells  intc-r- 
e.sting  facts  alM)ut  the  Knoxville 
newspapers,  and  newspapers  in 
general  (More  newspapers  are 
.sold  in  the  U.S.  every  day  than 
packs  of  cigarettes,  loaves  of 
bread  or  bottles  of  milk),  and 
presents  some  quotable  quotes 
al>out  newspapers  from  the  pens 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  R.  A. 
Clavpool.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  H.  G.  Wells. 

Advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Les  Schneider  points  out 
that  the  l)ooklet  will  l>e  used 
with  other  publics,  as  well  as  a 
hand-out  souvenir  for  plant  tour 
visitors. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  obvious. 

*  *  * 

FAVORITE  TEACHER— The 
Detroit  Sews  will  reveal  the 
names  of  the  favorite  school 
teachers  in  Detroit,  Wayne 
County  and  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan  at  the  conclusion  of  a  “My 
Favorite  Teacher”  Contest  that 
ends  on  December  9.  In  the 
meantime,  students  and  parents 
are  voting  with  official  ballots 
published  daily  and  Sunday  in 
the  News.  Prizes  include  a  .30- 
day  jet  flight  for  two  around 
the  world,  visiting  major  coun¬ 
tries  and  cities,  with  all  expenses 
paid  for  the  teacher  receiving 
the  most  ballots.  Area  prizes  are 
trips  to  Hawaii  for  ten  days,  in 
eight  sections  of  the  News’  area. 
*  «  * 

TRADE  FAIRS  —  A  Sew 
York  Times  promotion  folder 
for  its  19fi9  Director>’  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Fairs  and  Ex¬ 


hibitions,  and  21st  annual 
Europe-Middle  East  Economic 
Review,  features  black-and-white 
reproductions  of  flags  of  various 
fairs  and  expositions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  telling  about  the  up¬ 
coming  section,  the  folder  re¬ 
produces  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  examples  from  the  19fi8  sec¬ 
tion.  The  ’69  directory  will  he 
published  Monday,  January  13, 
1969. 

*  *  * 

VIETNAM  CHRIST.MAS— 
For  the  third  year,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  South-Central 
Indiana  servicemen  who  will 
spend  Christmas  in  Vietnam  has 
been  compiled  and  published  in 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Herald-Times.  The  V’ietnam 
Salute  was  published  on  Nov.  11, 
and  featured  the  names  and 
addresses  of  157  servicemen  and 
women.  .A  feature  stor>’  on  the 
importance  of  mail  to  the  serv¬ 
icemen,  and  an  article  tracing 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
were  also  included.  The  two 
l)ages  are.  reproduced  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  a  copy  is  mailed  to 
each  serviceman.  Many  local 
groups  are  sending  Christmas 
greetings  and  small  gifts  to  the 
list.  ^  ^  ^ 

MONEY — “Michigan  Money 
Madness”  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  governmental  fiscal 
practices  that  has  l)een  reprinted 
in  a  16-page  Iwoklet  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Michigan  Booth 
Newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

WASHINGTON  VISIT— A 
Sew  York  Sews  testimonial  bro¬ 
chure  tells  a  success  story  for 
the  Washington,  I).  C.,  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Visitors  Bureau.  An  ad 
campaign  in  the  News  urging 
people  to  visit  the  Nation’s 
Capital  drew  2,889  replies,  42 
percent  of  the  response  from  an 
eight  paper  ad  campaign.  One 
of  the  ads  from  the  series  was 
reproduced,  along  with  a  letter 
from  the  Washington  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

«  *  * 

TRICK  OR  TREAT— The 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  Sews-Sun 
made  about  25,000  grade  school 
kids  happy  this  past  Hallowe’en, 
with  the  help  of  Stone  Container 
Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  paper 
containers  located  in  North  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  containers,  furnished 
free  to  the  News-Sun,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  kids  for  their 
“trick  or  treat”  activities.  The 
News-Sun  logo  was  printed  on 
one  end  of  the  container,  and 
Stone’s  on  the  opposite  end.  The 
promotion  was  tied  in  with  the 
Lake  County’s  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  was  encouraging 
youngsters  to  “play  it  safe” 
while  out  on  Hallowe’en  Night. 
Safety  slogans  were  printed  on 
the  lx)xes  in  orange  and  black 
to  drive  home  the  message. 


In  a  concurrent  promotion,  the 
News-Sun  had  1,000  takers  to 
a  movie  treat,  admitting  youngs¬ 
ters  to  a  Hallowe’en  party  at  a 
local  theater,  with  admission  to 
two  showings  from  a  coupon 
published  in  the  News-Sun,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jim  Martin,  director 
of  Community  Relations. 

ALL-HIGH  J-DAY— Seventy 
journalism  students  and  their 
teachers  participated  in  a  series 
of  workshops  and  plant  tours  in 
the  first  .All-High-School  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day  sponsored  by  the 
Long  Beach  School  District  and 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde- 
jienden t  Press-Telegra m. 

The  program  included  an 
awards  ceremony  at  which  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Bernard  J.  Bid¬ 
der  Jr.,  presented  plaques  to  the 
“most  promising  journalists”  at 
each  of  the  five  high  schools  rep¬ 
resented. 

Instructors  included  A1 
Rosene,  production  manager; 
William  Broome,  editor;  John 
Dixon,  sports  editor;  Roger 
Coar,  chief  photographer;  Roy 
Jarvis,  retail  sales  manager; 
and  Ralph  Hinman  Jr.,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  and  drama  critic. 
The  program  will  Ih‘  repeated 
next  year. 

*  ♦ 

SQUEEZE  —  “Santa  must 
sciueeze  2(i  days  into  only  22 
days  this  year,”  says  a  Balti¬ 
more  Suniiapers  promotion 
folder  announcing  Special 
Thank.sgiving  Day  Issues.  “You 
lose  four  profit  days,”  the  folder 
tells  retailers,  with  copy  point¬ 
ing  out  that  there  are  four  less 
shopping  days  l>etween  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  this  year. 


6-mile  greeting  card 
assembled  for  GVs 

Hayward,  Calif. 

A  Christmas  greeting  six 
miles  long,  29  inches  wide,  and 
weighing  almost  two  tons. 

That’s  the  Yuletide  salute  that 
will  go  to  serv’icemen  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  the  result  of  a  “Miles  of 
Messages  to  Vietnam”  campaign 
l)eing  carried  out  by  the  Daily 
Review  here. 

Individual  cards  and  letters 
will  be  pasted  onto  a  roll  of 
newsprint  set  up  on  reels  in  the 
newspaper’s  parking  lot.  When 
the  final  inches  of  the  roll  are 
covered  with  messages,  the 
whole  roll  will  be  airshipped  to 
Vietnam  for  display  there  l)efore 
Christmas. 

The  public  is  urged  to  partici¬ 
pate  by  sending  their  holiday 
greetings  to  Miles  of  Messages, 
Po.st  Office  Box  4198,  Hayward, 
Calif. 

Final  messages  will  be  pasted 
on  the  roll  during  ceremonies  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Day,  Deceml)er  7. 
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Continuing; 

A  Tradition  Of 
Medical  Service 


George  C.  Thosteson,  M.D. 


author  of 

To  Your  Good  Health 

For  16  years,  Dr.  George  C.  Thosteson  has  collaborated  with 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Molner,  whose  column  “To  Your  Good  Health” 
has  become  a  household  word  in  millions  of  American  homes. 

Upon  Dr.  Molner’s  death  last  week,  Dr.  Thosteson  took 
over  the  column  which  he  will  write  in  association  with  another 
long-time  Molner  collaborator,  science  writer  Jack  Pickering. 

Dr.  Thosteson  and  Mr.  Pickering  have  in  recent  years  been 
responsible  for  the  column.  And  their  efforts  have  been  reflected 
by  its  increasing  success  in  drawing  reader  response . . .  800,681 
letters  in  1967  alone.  They  will  continue  the  tradition  of  service 
upon  which  so  many  American  newspaper  readers  depend. 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 

Newsmen  tell  how  JFK 
murder  affects  world 

Bv  I)«n  ]\Ialev 


“1:33,”  by  Bruce  Henderson 
and  Sam  Summerlin.  Cowles 
Press.  $4.95. 

"The  only  two  dates  that 
most  people  remember 
where  they  were  are  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  death  of 
Franklin  Rooserelt.” 

— John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
President  John  F.  Kennedy 
was,  however,  wronjf.  Seared 
into  ever>one’s  mind  is  the 
memory  of  that  instant  on 
Noveml>er  22,  1963  when  at  1:33 
p.m.,  C.S.T.,  the  news  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  “died  of  a  Run- 
shot  wound  in  the  brain.” 

“1:33,”  by  Bruce  Henderson, 
an  associate  editor  of  Time,  and 
Sam  Summerlin,  Latin  America 
editor  of  the  As.sociated  Press, 
is  the  story  of  that  moment  in 
history  from  a  new  persi)ective. 
The  authors  reveal  how  people 
reacted  to  the  news  of  John  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  death,  why  they  acted  as 
they  did,  and  discuss  what  in¬ 
fluences  that  tragic  event  has 
had  on  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Within  five  minutes  of  the  dis¬ 
aster,  television  had  joined  the 
earth’s  population  into  one  elec¬ 
tronically  linked  family.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  were  reacting  to 
the  .same  news,  their  individual 
responses  meshing  into  mass 
grief,  fright,  horror,  incredu¬ 
lity.  However,  the  importance  of 
these  reactions,  Henderson  and 
Stimmerlin  point  out,  lies  not  in 
the  reactions  themselves  but  in 
the  deep-seated  feelings  of  guilt 
and  blighted  hopes  they  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  American  people. 
The  cataclysmic  effects  of  these 
dashed  dreams  are  described  in 
detail. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of 
“1:33,”  Hender.son  and  Summer¬ 
lin  evaluate  the  future  dangers 
raised  by  the  spectre  of  political 
as.sassination  and  analyze  such 
problems  as:  What  national 
mowl  of  chagrin  will  motivate 
individuals  to  eliminate  political 
as.sassi nation?  How  can  the  U.S. 
regain  the  confidence  it  has  lo.st? 
Are  people  Itecoming  inured  to 
violence  and  death  in  today’s 
video  village? 

Both  Hender.son  and  Summer¬ 
lin  are  old  newshands.  Hender¬ 
son  joined  the  AP  in  Dallas.  He 
went  to  Buenos  Air*'S  and 
covered  the  turbulent  overthrow 
of  dictator  Juan  Peron.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  joined  Time  Inc., 


as  roving  correspondent  for 
Latin  America.  In  1966,  Hender¬ 
son  became  an  associate  editor 
of  Time  as  chief  religion  writer. 

Summerlin  joined  the  AP 
after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
he  was  sent  to  Korea,  where  he 
served  as  the  youngest  of  A  P’s 
war  correspondents.  After  the 
armistice,  he  covered  revolutions 
in  Latin  America. 

*  *  * 

Other  new  b<M>ks 

Many  top-notch  books  line  the 
bookstalls  this  month.  Many  will 
l>e  of  interest  to  newsi)apermen, 
among  them: 

“HARRY  S.  TRUMAN:  a  pic¬ 
torial  biography,”  by  Joseph 
Gies.  Doubleday  &  Co.  $6.95. 
This  intriguing  book,  compiled 
and  written  by  a  senior  editor 
on  tbe  Encyclopaedia  I'ritan- 
nica,  shows  Truman  at  his  fiery 
l)est.  “Perhaps,”  writes  Gies,  “no 
Chief  Executive  since  Teddy 
Roosevelt  has  heartened  and  in¬ 
furiated  the  nation  with  his  un¬ 
blinking  vision  and  plain  lan¬ 
guage  as  Harry  S.  Truman.” 
These  are  amply  demonstrated 
in  this  biography  of  the  33rd 
President  of  the  United  States 
which  combines  anecdotes  and 
details  of  his  personal  life  with 
history,  and  is  enriched  by  an 
album  of  125  ))hotographs. 

»  ♦  * 

“GUNSMOKE  IN  THE  RED- 
L.ANDS,”  by  Joseph  F.  Combs. 
Naylor  Press.  $5.95.  Combs, 
farm  and  garden  columni.st  for 
The  I'eaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  tells  a  cowboy  yarn  that 
is  fast-paced,  clear  and  dramatic 
without  all  the  entangling  and 
unnt'ces.sary  side  trips  which 
sometimes  encuml)er  writing 
about  Texas.  Great  for  shoot-em- 
up  fans. 

*  *  * 

“THE  HERBLOCK  GAL- 
LFIRY,”  by  Herbert  Block, 
Washington  Post  cartoonist. 
Simon  and  Schuster.  $5.95. 
Herblock’s  fir.st  book  in  four 
years.  This  one  covers  the  year’s 
of  the  John.son  .Administration. 
“Here,”  says  the  publisher,  “are 
drawn — and  .sometimes  (|uar- 
tered — such  favorites  as  LBJ, 
Everett  Dirksen,  Richard  Nixon 
and  Chai  les  deGaulle.  But  Her¬ 
block’s  targets  are  not  limited 
to  personalities.  More  tellingly 
than  any  of  his  fellow  political 


satirists,  he  comments  on  the 
great  issues  and  clashing  ideol¬ 
ogies  of  our  time.” 

♦  ♦  « 

“THE  MEXICAN  WAR:  a 
compact  history,  1816-1848,”  by 
Charles  L.  Dufour.  Hawthorn 
Books.  $6.95.  Dufour,  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  and  Times-Picayune,  pains¬ 
takingly  boils  down  the  war 
which  ended  with  territorial 
acquisitions  which  completed  the 
nation’s  sweep  to  the  Pacific. 
Beside  lieing  a  good  reference 
volume  the  book  is  wonderful 
reading.  Dufour  wastes  no  words 
in  telling  his  story. 

*  ♦  • 

“SLIDE.  CHARLIE  BROWN ! 
SLIDE!,”  by  Charles  .M.  Schulz. 
Fawcett  World  Crest  paperback. 
50r*.  Good  grief,  Charlie  Brown, 
this  is  the  18th  Peanuts  Title! 
Same  cast  of  characters,  same 
old  plot,  same  familiar  cash 
register  ring  as  over  33,000,000 
Fawcett  Crest  “Peanuts”  books 
have  been  printed  so  far.  In 
addition  to  the  Iwoks  and  the 
very  popular  television  specials, 
the  “Peanuts”  characters  will 
.soon  be  featured  in  a  full-length 
motion  picture.  The  film  is  now 
in  production  and  will  be  re¬ 
leased  bv  Cinema  Center  Films 
(CBS).  ■ 

*  «  « 

“TO  TEENS,  WITH  LOVE,” 
by  Helen  Bottel.  Doubleday. 
$4.95.  Helen  Bottel  has  a  million 
pen  pals — all  teenage  guys  and 
girls  who  follow  her  King  Fea¬ 
tures  syndicated  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  “Helen  Help  Us!”  Mrs. 
Bottel  has  l>een  writing  this  col¬ 
umn  for  eight  years  and  has 
gained  her  large  following 
among  teenagers  becau.se  she 
gives  them  advice  they  can 
under.stand  .  .  .  unexpected  tips 
that  really  woik  .  .  .  .solutions 
that  they  can  get  along  with, 
and  that  will  actually  produce 
results.  In  this,  her  first  book. 
Mis.  Bottel  offers  teens  a  witty, 
common-sense  guide  for  those 
“liotween  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty  on  how  to  survive  in  the 
teimage  world.” 

*  *  * 

Four  new  titles  will  lx*  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Heineman  Open 
Letter  Series  on  Decemlx'r  10. 

One  is  Open  Letter  to  News- 

paper  Headers  by  John  Tebliel. 

The  formin’  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
New  York  University  (iries  into 
editorial  offici*s,  he  parries  with 
newspaper  jiublishers,  he  probes 
behind  the  headlines,  and  he 
prods  the  newspaper  public  into 
demanding  what  should  lie 
rightfully  theirs. 

»  »  » 

A  bibliography  of  .some  8,000 
biMiks,  pamjihlets,  journals, 
articles,  films,  court  decisions, 
and  other  material  relating  to 
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the  jiress  in  English-speaking 
countries,  from  the  beginning  of 
printing  to  the  present,  com¬ 
prises  the  576  pages  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  by  Ralph  E.  Mc¬ 
Coy  ($25)  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  on  December  12  by  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  Press. 

The  word  “press”  in  the  title 
of  this  annotated  bibliography  is 
used  generically’,  for  the  entries 
which  include  censorship  and  its 
opposite,  the  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  as  found  in  all  media  of 
mass  communication. 

*  •  ♦ 

“On  the  Firing  Line,”  a  100- 
page  compilation  of  columns  by 
the  late  Darrell  N.  Toohey, 
writer  for  25  years  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Ihtion,  will 
lie  published  by  DNT  (Box  1429, 
Springfield).  Compilation  of 
poems,  essays  and  observations 
was  by  Sax  (correct)  Fletcher, 
copy  editor,  Springfield  Union. 
The  preface  is  by  Paul  F.  Craig, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Union. 

*  * 

Marie  .Moreau,  fashion  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Star  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  rc'signed,  and  is 
rushing  a  binik  for  the  Mac¬ 
Millan  Company,  on  Pierre 
Trudea,  Canada’s  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  from  the  woman’s  angle. 

Guild  ooiilrart 
$28  l>uu8t  ill  scales 

Chkstkk,  Pa. 

A  $28  increase  in  key  top  1 
minimums  over  two  years  and 
parity  for  outside  classified 
salesmen  were  negotiated  by  the 
Philadelphia  Newsjiaper  Guild 
at  the  I  tela  ware  County  T lines. 

The  top  minimum  for  classi¬ 
fied  salesmen  will  go  to  parity 
with  those  for  disiilay  salesmen 
and  reporters  at  $196.70  on  the 
final  day  of  the  contract,  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1970,  for  an  increase 
of  $52  ov’er  the  contract  term,  j 

The  settlement  jirovides  for 
general  increases  of  7*i  per  cent 
each  year,  with  toii-minimum  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $12.90  at 
the  copy-boy  level  to  $30  for 
cojiy  readers  and  editors.  Top 
minimums  for  the  latter  two  will 
go  to  $206.45. 

Other  new  to|»  minimums  in¬ 
clude  $127  for  telephone  soli¬ 
citors;  $122.50  for  secretaries; 
$116.15  for  typists  and  stenog¬ 
raphers;  $117  for  telephone 
operators;  $111.95  for  clerks; 
$165.75  for  circulation  super¬ 
visors;  $149..30  for  mailers;  and 
$112.25  for  maintmiance  men. 

The  requiremetit  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  for  four  weeks  and  a  day 
is  reduced  from  25  years’  serv¬ 
ice  to  20  years  and  the  milcag)' 
rate  for  casual  car  use  is  in- 
crea.sed  from  11  cents  to  15 
cents  for  the  first  50  miles. 
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■  W  r  V  W  W~1  W  * M.  states  his  boss,  “and  a  fine  fam- 

Ine  Weekly  tailor 

staff  consisted  of  a  girl  in  the 
SHOESTRING  SUCCESS  office  and  himself  as  reporter, 

Ry  Joyce  Barker  McDonahl  editor  and  advertising  salesman. 

Along  the  way,  he  accjuired  the 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  could  feed  it,  then  lick  his  ■h’f/MowMs/i  Tiwies  and  then  bought 
man  that  “ran  out  of  money”  turning  finger  as  he  read  a  book.  U  e.sf  I  awcourcr  Sews, 

after  his  second  year  of  college,  Five  hundred  an  hour  was  the 

hut  did  not  run  out  of  ideas,  maximum  output  when  every-  l>oth  papers  totals 

Cloudesley  Hoodspith,  at  47,  has  thing  cooperated  and  the  wind  j  "?!u 


added  eight  awards  to  his  col-  was  right!  Now  with  a  Goss  Hoc^spith  is  never  satisfied 
lection  of  Canadian  weekly  Community  press,  the  count  is  "  ifh  just  a  good  job  of  w  riting, 
newspaper  trophies.  His  paper,  10,000  an  hour.  picture  tak^ing,  flection,  compo- 

Liom  (;ate  Times,  was  recog-  Building  a  star  weekly  news-  ^s^’amUete  ^ha^lxtra  effoS 
nized  at  the  1S)«)8  convention  of  paper  has  been  lined  with 

the  Canadian  Weekly  News-  strange  characters.  It  seemed  Lions  Gate  Times  \ccurate  and 
paper  Association  as  the  liest  that  all  his  former  top-notch  ^ 

all-round  one  in  Canada.  printers  had  something  wrong  i^^’cI^'tinuanT  ^im  ‘ 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  \vith  their  moral  fillers.  It  was  continuallj  im 

munity  ser\  ice  ne\\  spapei  among  perversitv,  or  thev  were  prima 

Canadian  weeklies,  plus  having  donas.  The  better’  the  operator,  pimidlsov  Hondsnith’^  na.  timr 
the  liest  editorial  page  and  liest  the  worse  was  their  affliction. 


front  page.  One,  unknown  to  Hoodspith,  had 

Hoodspith  stated  that  it  seems  (teen  run  out  of  the  last  town 


(lonas.  me  oeiier  me  operator,  cioudlsev  Hoodspith’s  parting 
the  worse  was  their  affliction 

One,  unknown  to  H^spith,  had  ^oUday,  I’ll  be  luckv 


just  to  get  the  bloody  paper  out 
this  week.”  He  did.  And  a  damn 
good  job  at  that! 


like  eons  ago  instead  of  20  years  ,vhere  he  had  worked.  "ir'/  i 

since  he  was  a  green  reporter  this  week.’  He  did.  And  a  damn 

for  the  Province,  a  Vancouver,  Backshop  expert  good  job  at  that. 

B.  C.,  daily.  One  of  his  first  as-  ^he  Lions  Gate  Times  has  had  »  ^ 

signments  was  duty  at  the  police  foreman.  For  12  H^'P****  on  biog  book 

station  on  a  quiet  Saturday  ypgj.g  Getter  has  lieen  with  Paul  W.  Jones,  editor  of  the 
afternoon.  He  was  liored  and  paper.  He  was  a  young  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Sentinel- 

decided  to  explore,  but  stopped  yjegro  from  the  tough  end  of  Tribune,  and  Dr.  Harold  Van 
when  he  opened  a  door  to  find  a  when  referred  to  Hood-  Winkle,  professor  of  journalism 

decidedly  non-living  ^nOty  in-  a  minister.  No  training,  at  Kent  State  Univ'ersity,  were 

side.  Beside  it  was  a  bottle  of  adequate  education,  but  members  of  the  Editorial  Ad- 

milk  and  somelKxly  s  lunch.  Some  j^^g  ^een  trained  on  the  visory  Board  of  “Ohio  Lives,” 

refrigerator.  become  a  highly  qualified  recently  published  Ixiok  contain- 

Crash  course  in  journalism  pressman,  compositor  and  type-  ing  the  biographies  of  promi- 

setter.  “Excellent  employe,”  nent  Ohioans. 


refrigerator. 

Crash  course  in  journalism 

When  Hoodspith  acquired  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  in  Port 
.\ll)erni,  B.  C.,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bluff  his  way  through 
the  first  three  weeks  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Ry  cultivating  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  paper’s  foreman,  he 
was  coached  quietly  from  the 
sidelines.  In  addition,  he  insti¬ 
gated  a  self-crash-course  on  how 
to  edit  a  newspaper  (compli¬ 
ments  of  the  city  library),  thus 
saving  the  llV.sf  Const  Advo¬ 
cate  and  publisher  Hoodspith 
from  extinction. 

The  Lions  Gate  Times  was  for 
sale  in  1!)48  when  he  was  flat 
broke  and  a  new  father.  But  he 
was  a  man  with  a  dream.  With 
$1,300.00  liorrowed  from  his 
mother,  and  crossed  fingers,  he 
Iwught  it.  Circulation  was  listed 
as  000  at  the  time.  It  is  now  just 
under  10,000. 

There  was  no  eiiuipment,  just 
a  name,  and  a  lieat-up  desk,  so 
the  first  step  was  to  acquire 
some  equipment.  He  thumlied  a 
ride  to  a  small  town  in  Wash¬ 
ington  where  the  printer  had 
committed  .suicide.  In  the  words 
of  Hoodspith,  “I  Imught  the 
whole  bloody  newspaper  back  on 
a  flat-lK‘d  truck — proof  ])ress, 
type  cas«*s,  the  whole  bit.”  It  was 
a  Cranston  press  with  the  old 
interty|)e.  Old  is  the  understate¬ 
ment  of  the  year,  bt'cause  he 


Barry  family  folds  witty 
Kentucky  Irish  American 


Lovisville,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Irish  American, 
a  nationally  distributed  weekly 
newspaper  that  prints  wit  and 
social  comment,  will  stop  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  Noveml>er  30 
issue. 

That  announcement  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  small,  tearless  notice 
to  readers  on  the  front  page  of 
last  wt'ek’s  editions.  The  paper 
has  been  publisheil  for  the  past 
TO  years. 

ilike  Barry,  who  has  .served 
as  the  newspaper’s  publisher, 
editor,  columnist  and  sports 
writer  for  20  years,  said  “this 
has  l)een  a  Barry  family  news¬ 
paper,  and  we’re  just  running 
out  of  Barry’s.” 

The  Irish  American  was 
started  in  July  of  1898  by  John 
Barry,  Mike’s  father.  Mike  and 
his  brother,  Joseph,  assumed 
operatiim  of  the  paper  when 
their  father  di*Hl  in  19.70. 

Red  Smith,  syndicated  sports 
columnist,  once  said  that 
“around  our  house,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Irish  American  rates 
almve  br»'ad  and  just  lielow 


whisky  as  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  It’s  all  the  excuse  any 
man  needs  for  learning  to  read.” 

A  typical  Irish  .\merican  ap¬ 
proach  is  illustrated  by  this 
comment  published  just  before 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  conventions  this  sum¬ 
mer: 

“Before  the  two  conventions 
are  over  you’re  going  to  think 
they  were  Inith  put  on  by  the 
networks  to  make  us  all  think 
the  summer  reruns  weren’t  so 
bad  after  all.” 

The  newspaper  also  has  com¬ 
mented  that  “it’s  nice  to  be  able 
to  blame  everything  on  outside 
agitators,  communists,  sinister 
plotters.  It  makes  life  so  simple. 
For  the  simple-minded.” 

Barry  said  he  was  closing  the 
newspaper  liecause  “we  ju.4  had 
to  lx*  reali.stic.  Printing  costs 
are  going  up.  income  has  been 
more  or  less  fixed  and  there  is 
just  no  escape  for  me  or  my 
family.” 

Barr>',  who  has  other  business 
interests,  sjiys  now  he  also  plans 
to  do  mon'  fn'e-lance  writing. 


Newspaper  sales 

The  AVtc  Kidnnond  Sews  has 
l)een  purchased  by  Sam  H.  Kauf¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Kaufman 
Company,  Minneapolis  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm. 

The  New  Richmond  News  was 
founded  in  18(>9  and  has  l)€x*n 
operated  hy  the  V’an  Meter  fam¬ 
ily  for  99  years.  John  A.  Van 
Meter,  grandson  of  the  founder, 
died  Octol)er  21. 

*  *  * 

Canton  (N.  C. )  Enterprise 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Canton 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  and  the 
Enkn-Candier  (N.  C.)  Record, 
weeklies,  will  l>e  sold  to  the 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Black  Mountain. 

* 

John  and  Ethel  Jameson  have 
announced  the  .sale  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Englewood  (Colo.)  Her¬ 
ald  to  Harry  Greene  Jr.,  and 
Clifford  Weiss. 

Greene  publishes  the  Record 
Stockman  of  Denver  and  the 
Arvada  Citizen.  He  also  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gateway  West  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  which  publishes  the 
Jefferson  Sentinel  and  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Sentry,  weeklies. 

The  Jamesons  purchased  the 
Herald  in  19.58  and  merged  it 
with  the  Englewood  Press. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Cassidy,  publisher  of  the 
Line  Springs  (Iowa)  Herald, 
has  purehased  the  93-year-old 
Le  Roy  (Minn.)  Independent. 
Mrs.  Howard  Hanks  and  M.  E. 
Chesebrough  were  co-publishers 
of  the  Le  Roy  paper. 

• 

Publisher's  group 
will  increase  dues 

W.ASHINGTON* 

National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  affiliated  newspaper  dues 
will  he  increased  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 

Revised  dues  structure  for 
19fl9  follows: 

Newspapers  under  1,.")00  cir¬ 
culation.  $10  year;  1.500-3.000 
circulation.  $15  year;  3,000-5,- 
000  circulation.  $20  year;  5,0{M)- 
10,000  circulation.  $25  year; 
10,000  and  over  circulation,  $30/ 
year. 

Dues  for  the  second  publica¬ 
tion  owned  and  printed  in  the 
same  plant  will  lx*  $7..50  per 
year  each. 

Beginning  with  1970,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  each  year  through  1974, 
$l  per  year  should  l>e  added  to 
each  category. 

• 

Holiday  S4’licdule 

Vernon  (R.  C.)  .Wws  has 
stepped  up  from  twice-weekly 
to  tri-weekly  for  the  six  weeks 
Ix'fore  Christmas.  Issues  appear 
Monday,  We<Ine.<xlay  and  Friday. 
The  annual  Christmas  sj>ecial 
edition  apix*ars  Decemlx*r  23. 
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Wealth  in  comics 

(Continued  from  jHtf/e  9) 

Another  comic  character  to  be¬ 
come  a  movie  star  is  “Good  Ole’ 
Charlie  Brown.”  Cinema  Center 
Films — a  part  of  CBS — nego¬ 
tiated  to  do  a  “Peanuts”  movie. 
.-Vccording  to  Harrj-  Gilburt, 
vicepresident  of  United  Fea¬ 
tures  SjTidicate,  which  handles 
“Peanuts”  for  Charles  M. 
Schulz,  the  film  will  be  released 
“in  late  ’69  or  early  ’70.” 

’Peanuts'  makes  millions 

.\ccording  to  the  top-selling 
syndicated  cartoonist  around  to- 
<iay,  “  ‘Peanuts’  pulls  in  $20-mil- 
lion  per  year.”  One  writer  has 
said  that  taking  a  look  at  the 
“Peanuts” — Charles  M.  Schulz 
industr>',  is  “pretty  much  like 
taking  a  look  at  the  U.S.  Treas- 
urv  on  a  clear  day,  say  April 
16.” 

The  latest  “Peanuts”  product 
is  a  hard-cover  collection  of  car¬ 
toons  about  “Charlie  Brown,” 
called  the  “Peanuts  Treasur>’.” 
The  publishers,  Holt,  Rinehart 
&  Winston  have  printed — as  a 
starter — 100,000  copies  of  the 
book,  which  is  selling  for  $4.95 
— and,  no  doubt,  will  last  no 
longer  than  halfway  through 
tomorrow. 

Sticking  just  to  “Peanuts” 


iKwks  and  disregarding  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  follow  the  strip  in 
newspapers  or  have  seen  “You’re 
a  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown”  on 
stage,  the  figures  are  astronom¬ 
ical.  Holt  l)egan  publishing  the 
books  in  1952  and  has  sold  8 
million  copies.  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions,  also  “Peanuts”  vendors, 
have  sold  33  million  copies.  The 
N’ew  .\merican  Library,  which 
has  a  few  “Peanuts”  titles  of  its 
own,  has  sold  3,670,000  of  these. 
In  California,  Determined  Pub¬ 
lications,  which  actually  was 
founded  with  a  “Peanuts”  book 
— “Happiness  Is  a  Warm 
Puppy” — has  had  sales  of  3  mil¬ 
lion-plus  copies  over  the  several 
titles  it  commands. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  publishing  house  of 
John  Knox  Press  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  had  one  title,  “The 
Gospel  According  to  Peanuts.” 
To  date  paperback  sales  have 
exceeded  820,000  and  hardcover 
sales,  14,000.  Bantam  paperback 
sales  of  the  same,  800,000.  And 
as  a  postscript  to  this.  Harper  & 
Row  recently  brought  out  a  new 
lK)ok  by  the  man  who  did  “The 
Gospel” — Robert  L.  Short.  It  is 
called  “The  Parables  of  Pea¬ 
nuts.”  Reporting  sales  of  other 
“Peanuts”  properties  (dolls, 
greeting  cards,  sweatshirts,  sta¬ 
tionary,  pillows,  etc.)  would  fill 
one  entire  magazine,  if  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  available — which  they 


aren’t. 

United  Features  has  “over 
1.500  clients  and  syndicates  about 
50  features.”  “Our  licensing  pro- 
gi  am,”  said  Gilburt,  “is  one  that 
we  have  developed  over  a  period 
of  years  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  syndicate  operation.” 
James  S.  Hennessy,  United’s 
business  manager,  is  in  charge 
of  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Round-up  enlightening 

In  an  E&P  round-up  query  of 
newspaper  syndicates  regarding 
their  merchandising  operations 
a  great  deal  of  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  was  gleaned. 

“We  have  always  l)een  inter¬ 
ested  in  merchandising  our  prop¬ 
erties  and  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
plore  every  possibility  to  do  so,” 
said  Henry  Raduta,  manager  of 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  which  services 
“approximately  1400  news¬ 
papers”  and  offers  “approxi¬ 
mately  150  different  features.” 

“We  have,”  said  Raduta,  “no 
formal  ‘merchandising  depart¬ 
ment’  as  such,  and  there  are  no 
specific  budget  allocations  for 
this  phase  of  our  operation. 
When  an  idea  for  a  commercial 
application  occurs  to  us  we 
follow  through  and  spend  what¬ 
ever  time  and  money  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  an  attempt  to  bring  it  to 
realization.  And,  of  course,  we 


are  sought  out  by  those  wishing 
a  licensing  arrangement  or  op¬ 
tion. 

“Generally  speaking,  we 
license  specialists,  under  a 
royalty  arrangement,  to  repre¬ 
sent  us,  but  in  some  cases  we’ve 
approached  manufacturers, 
agents  or  publishers  directly  and 
worked  out  contracts  or  options 
on  a  percentage  basis.” 

“We’ve  always  been  diversi¬ 
fied,”  added  Raduta,  “to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we’ve  sold  movie,  tv, 
radio,  comic  l)ook  and  merchan¬ 
dising  rights  to  our  features  pro¬ 
viding  we  hold  these  rights,  no 
direct  endorsement  was  involved, 
it  did  not  violate  good  taste  and 
was  not  detrimental  in  any  way 
to  the  property  in  question. 

“In  the  last  two  or  three 
y’ears,  however,  there  seems  to 
have  been  Increased  activity  in 
the  merchandising  area  and  we 
suspect  this  is  due,  in  no  small 
part,  to  the  tv  and  merchan¬ 
dising  success  of  ‘Batman.’  Many 
inquiries  were  made  about  the 
availability  of  our  properties 
shortly  after  ‘Batman’  zoomed 
into  the  ratings.” 

CT-NYNS  offers  a  50-50 
royalty  split  to  authors  as  do 
many  of  the  syndicates’  and  has 
“no  set  budget  for  the  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  of  mer¬ 
chandising  rights.” 

To  cite  a  few  examples  of  the 
features  involved  Raduta  said: 
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Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P. 


by 

Refer  J.  Sfeincrohn,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P. 

This  famous  specialist  in  internal  medicine  and  cardiology  con¬ 
tributes  a  six-day-a-week  column  and  shows  a  sensible  way  to 
good  health  and  a  happier  life.  Dr.  Steincrohn,  author  of  17  books 
(one  in  its  ninth  printing),  contributes  to  a  score  of  publications, 
professional  journals  and  popular  magazines.  Dr.  Steincrohn's 
latest  book,  "HOW  TO  BE  LAZY,  HEALTHY  AND  FIT"  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1969  by  Funk  &  Wagnall.  This  dynamic  column 
quickly  establishes  a  rapport  with  the  readers  and  is  always  up 
among  the  leaders  in  newspaper  polls  of  text  features. 
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(Contimn’d  from  page  :{8> 

“In  the  case  of  ‘Little  Orphan 
Annie,’  for  instance,  we  have 
assijfnPfl  movie,  tv  and  liook 
rights.  There  are  also  Annie 
dolls,  posters,  games,  etc.  On 
‘Brenda  Starr,’  we  are  negoti¬ 
ating  for  movie  and  tv  rights; 
there  is  a  wig  deal  and  there 
have  l)een  dolls  and  comic  books. 
A  motion  picture-tv  option  on 
‘Terry  and  the  Pirates’  has 
recently  been  completed.  A  drug 
company  used  Annie  in  a  mail¬ 
ing  campaigrn  recently  and  Du 
Pont  used  .Annie  in  a  Xew  York 
Times  Magazine  ad.” 

One  off-l)eat  merchandising 
scheme  sputtered  this  year.  “.A 
manufacturer  of  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  approached  us  with  a  plan 
to  merchandise  a  ‘Little  Orphan 
Annie’  paper  dress,”  said  Ra- 
duta.  “The  female  owner  of  the 
company  called  on  us  modelling 
a  sample  of  what  she  had  in 
mind — an  exact  replica  of 
Annie’s  br  i  g  h  t  red  dress, 
trimmed  in  white  .  .  .  but  made 
out  of  paper.  As  she  sat  down 
to  outline  her  proposal  there  was 
the  embarrassing  sound  of 
paper  l)eing  torn.  With  her  face 
as  red  as  the  dress  she  was 
wearing,  she  backed  out  of  our 
office  and  that  was  the  last  we 
saw  of  her.  We  presume  she  is 
.still  trying  to  perfect  her  idea  in 
an  effort  to  save  face — or  at  least 


provide  us  with  a  happier  ‘end¬ 
ing’  to  our  story.” 

Saying  that  “we  expect  to 
expand  our  merchandising  oper¬ 
ation,”  Raduta  added:  “We  are 
interested  in  this  phase  of  our 
operation  and  have  always  been 
anxious  to  increase  activity  in 
this  area.  We  will  not  compro¬ 
mise  our  high  standards,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  merchandise 
our  various  properties.” 

E&P  story  helpful 

William  H.  Thomas,  president 
of  Columbia  Features,  which 
offers  45  features  to  “approxi¬ 
mately  1000  newspapers,”  says 
candidly  that  “yes,  we  are  diver¬ 
sifying  into  merchandising 
whenever  possible.”  His  reasons 
“are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
other  syndicates:  additional 
revenue.” 

“Most  of  our  merchandising,” 
said  Thomas,  “involves  publica¬ 
tion  in  book  form  of  material 
initially  released  for  news¬ 
papers — al)out  one-fourth  of  our 
authors  and/or  artists  having 
been  published  in  this  medium.” 

Earlier  this  year  Columbia 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a 
major  network  tv  program  for 
one  of  its  new  authors  to  appear 
as  an  authority  in  her  field  on 
the  show.  “.Also,”  added  Thomas, 
“a  major  Iwok  publisher  has  re¬ 
quested  an  option  on  her  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  book  to  be  developed 
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from  the  regular  newspaper 
columns.  Interestingly,  both 
these  developments  began  with¬ 
in  a  single  week  after  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  feature  in  E&P  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  that 
article.” 

Thomas  said  Columbia  “does 
most  assuredly  intend  to  expand 
its  operations  into  the  mer¬ 
chandising  field,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  and  wherever  applicable. 
We  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
do  so  if  there  were  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  quality  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  features  as  they 
affect  newspapers  would  be  com¬ 
promised.” 

Designed  to  aid  papers 

Newspaper  Enterprise  .Associ¬ 
ation,  which  sells  “75  regularly 
scheduled  features  (and  at  least 
one  special  or  seasonal  feature 
each  week  at  no  extra  cost)  to 
more  than  750  daily  news¬ 
papers,  does  not  have  an  internal 
merchandising  department,  but 
it  does  have  agents  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  company  in  sale  of 
comic  characters  for  use  on 
commercials  such  as  toys,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  novelties.  The  activities 
of  these  agents  are  supervised 
by  general  manager  Meade  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  works  with  Boyd 
Lewis,  the  syndicate’s  president 
and  editor. 

“We  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,”  said  a  syndicate  spokes¬ 
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This  dynamic  column  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  such  major  papers  as: 
BOSTON  GLOBE,  BALTIMORE  SUN, 
WASHINGTON  STAR,  MIAMI  NEWS, 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS,  KANSAS 
CITY  STAR,  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD^ 
EXAMINER,  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
and  PHOENIX  REPUBLIC,  and  over 
200  other  dailies. 


MEDICAL  COLUMN  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA 
TODAY 


man,  “to  get  into  the  food,  toy 
or  clothing  business  to  maintain 
NE.A’s  profit  picture.”  .Although 
the  syndicate  is  “expanding  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  revenue  from 
longstanding  merchandising  and 
licensing  programs,  the  bulk  of 
NE.A’s  resources  and  talents  are 
directed  at  producing  new  ser\*- 
ices  and  products  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  help  newspapers.” 

The  syndicate  is  “constantly 
seeking  and  investigating  new 
acquisitions  which  we  believe 
would  be  strengthened  under  our 
management  and  through  our 
access  to  the  newspaper  market. 

The  acquisition  by  NE.A  in 

1966  of  The  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts  is  probably  the 
best  example  of  NE.A’s  diversifi¬ 
cation  policy.  Since  1958  the 
Almanac  had  been  sponsored  in 
one  city  by  one  newspaper.  The 

1967  edition  under  NE.A  owner¬ 
ship  was  co-published  for  nine 
major  market  newspapers.  For 
the  1968  centennial  edition,  the 
number  was  increased  to  33,  and 
next  year  57  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  will  be  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  .Almanac. 

Other  publications  are  printed 
by  the  syndicate’s  publications 
division  which  is  headed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Johnson  and  is  mainly 
concerned  with  “creating  exclu¬ 
sive  Reader  Service  Books  for 
newspapers  to  offer  readers.” 

(Continued  on  page  AO) 
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Wealth  in  comics 

((’initiiiiicd  tro)u  iiticfe  3!)^ 

“Kmphasis,”  says  XEA,  “is 
placed  on  pnxlucinfr  l)ooks  filled 
with  inf<nmation  not  readily 
available  elsewhere.  Thus  news¬ 
papers  can  perform  a  true  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  offering  them  to 
readers.” 

X’K.\  titles  which  have  thus 
far  t)roven  successful:  The  1969 
(liiitle  toCollef/e  Sviertion:  What 
Yaa're  (lot  Cominf/  From  Mcdi- 
rai'f'  ami  Sorial  Svcuritif  (T(M),- 
(MKl  copies  sold  through  news- 
papeis  and  on  newsstands)  ; 
('at  Yoar  Own  Taxex  (average 
sales  of  l(l(»,b(Hl  copies  annually 
since  1!)(;.‘»)  and  some  others, 
which  are  selling  briskly. 

XE.\  grants  licenses,  which 
“are  .selectively  granted  for  the 
use  of  XE.-\  comic  characters 
after  carefully  sci  eening  to  make 
.sure  that  the  interests  of  our 
newspaper  clients  are  protected 
as  well  as  pi-omoted.”  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  underway  for  using 
several  NE.\  comic  characters  in 
animated  tv  cartoons,  including 
“The  Born  Loser,”  “.Alley  Oop,” 
“Major  Hoople”  and  “Freckles.” 

Broadway  musical 

“.Alley  Oop”  is  under  option 
for  a  Broadway  musical  produc¬ 
tion. 

Rol»ert  C.  Dille’s  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chicago, 
offers  “about  3.j  features,”  and 
services  “about  client  news¬ 
papers.”  Dille  said  his  syndicate 
is  diversifying  “in  a  very  mini¬ 
mal  way.  Increased  top  manage¬ 
ment  time  is  being  devoted  to 
the  development  of  secondary 
avenues  of  income,  such  as  mer¬ 
chandise  and  lK)ok  reprint  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  trademaiks  and 
feature  characters.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obviously  increased 
profit.”  .As  is  the  case  with  some 
other  major  syndicates  NNS 
works  with  a  numl)er  of 
“agents”  who  are  expert  “sj)e- 
cialists  in  merchandising  and 
packaging  and  publishing.” 

“.A  hidden  l>enefit  of  this,”  said 
Dille,  “has  l>een  the  cross  fertili¬ 
zation  of  ideas  and  inter-related 
l)enefits  of  the  agent  giving  us 
ideas  for  news|»aper  features 
and  our  giving  him  trademarks 
to  develop  in  the  merchandise 
field.  We  are  woi  king  with  two 
film  prfxluction  comi)anies,  one 
of  which  l)ec-omes  a  middleman 
and  cuts  into  our  share.  They 
are  actually  producing  a  fea¬ 
ture  film  for  ‘Buck  Rogers,’  but 
they  are  doing  it  for  MGM.  In 
return  we  have  a  number  of 
options  in  the  newspaper  field 
for  their  feature  film  and  tele¬ 
vision  materials. 

“Not  .so  long  ago  we  turned 
‘Marmaduke’  and  ‘Woodv’s 


World’  over  to  Weston  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corp.,  in  New  York, 
and  we  received  the  rights  to 
Twiggy.  On  a  numl)er  of  other 
features  we  are  working  with 
Toni  Mendez  Inc.,  a  merchan¬ 
dising  and  publishing  agent,  and 
once  again  the  field  has  l)een 
reversed  and  we  have  taken  on 
pi'oi)erty  she  was  rejjiesenting. 
This,  to  us,  is  one  of  the  chief 
l»enefits.  We  get  the  benefit  of 
their  thinking  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  in  return  for  some  of  ours. 
-And  it  bioadens  our  thinking 
without  dissi|)ating  the  energies 
and  talents  of  our  limited  .staff.” 

Dille  pays  authors  otY ,  of  the 
net  income.  “We  treat  agents’ 
fees,  for  example,  on  merchan¬ 
dising  income,  as  we  would  treat 
mechanical  expenses  on  feature 
income.  It  comes  off  the  top. 
Where  a  party  has  come  to  us 
through  a  merchandising  organi¬ 
zation  as  in  the  case  of  Twiggy 
and  -Arnold  Palmer,  foi-  example, 
we  do  not  participate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  trademark  for  mer¬ 
chandising  or  reprinting  books, 
but  our  responsibilities  are  in¬ 
creasingly  limited.” 

“.As  a  sidelight  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  cross-fertilization  and 
.securing  of  features  from  the 
agents  to  whom  we  are  granting 
merchandise  rights,”  concluded 
Dille,  “we  find  the  genei  ation  of 
income  to  l)e  al)out  etiual.  We 
are  paying  them  as  much  for 
the  rights  to  material  they  offer 
us  as  they’re  paying  us  for  the 
rights  we  are  offering  them.  In 
the  long  run,  we’ll  expect  to  I)e 
deriving  substantially  more  in¬ 
come  from  them,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  only  a  newsi)aper  out¬ 
let  and  they  have  all  the  pub- 
li.shing  and  merchandising 
world.” 

.Small,  hut  solid 

Kurt  Singer’s  syndicate 
(Singer  Features),  which  is  “in 
the  heart  of  Disneyland”  in  .Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  bills  itself  as  a 
small,  but  solid  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate,  operating  for  11  years.” 
Singer  said  he  has  “alwut  300 
regular  clients  and  subscril)ers. 
.And  we  service  al)out  100  addi¬ 
tional  clients  on  special  ))roj- 
ects  in  the  field  of  comic  strips, 
l»ooks,  pictures,  and  color  trans- 
j)arencies.”  Singer’s  ])roducts 
are  repre.sented  in  .’iO  countries 
throughout  the  free  woild  and 
in  Communist  Yugoslavia. 

“Yes,”  said  Singer,  “we  are 
diversifying  and  have  done  so 
for  many  years.  We  are  diversi¬ 
fying  through  investments  in 
other  companies  and  through 
the  book  and  comic  book  field.” 

Singer’s  merchandising  de- 
j)artment  is  about  •lO'/c  of  his 
operation,  and  he  is  })ers()nally 
in  charge.  .Although  he  would 
not  give  actual  dollars  and  cents 
profit  figures  he  said  that  “one 


feature  sold  to  a  New  York 
newspaper  might  bring  you  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  .A  Iwok 
compiled  by  us  base<l  on  our  own 
features  will  bring  many  thou- 
.sand  dollars.” 

Fees  for  the  authors  of  the 
l>ublications  Singer  merchan¬ 
dises  runs  somewhat  different 
from  the  other  syndicates.  “We 
operate  on  a  .'((I-.')))  basis  with 
unknown  authors,”  said  Singer, 
“on  a  (10-10  basis  with  dej)end- 
able  authors,  and  if  it  comes  to 
the  sons  of  Zane  Grey  and  others 
who  administer  theii-  father’s 
literary  properties,  we  work  on 
a  20*^  r  basis  on  lK)oks  and  10' f 
basis  on  syndication.” 

“.Another  way  of  dealing  with 
authors  is  through  estates,”  said 
Singer.  “We  made  a  contract 
with  the  copyright  holders  to  the 
old  Liberty  Mayazine  which  was 
originally  a  MacFadden  publi¬ 
cation  and  edited  by  Fulton 
Oursler.  According  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  we  have  rights  of  18,000 
literary  i)roperties,  Inffh  here 
and  abroad.  In  the  old  days  all 
rights  were  bought  and  we 
found  our.selves  suddenly  in  the 
l)ossession  of  copyrights  to 
authors  like  Somerset  Maugham, 
.Agatha  Christie,  Philip  Wylie, 
and  many  others.” 

“Our  merchandising  is  very 
specialized,”  said  Dille.  “We  take 
the  l)est  of  our  features  and  try 
to  ])ut  them  into  l)ook  form.  This 
has  l)een  the  most  successful 
merchandising  for  us.  The  cost 
for  us  is  little  and  returns  are 
gratifying.  It  was  Louis  Brom- 
field  who  taught  me  years  ago 
‘to  milk  old  properties.’  This 
cannot  l)e  done  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  but  it  can  l)e  done  in 
l)ooks  which  are  not  published 
for  one  day  only.” 

“Our  biggest  problem,”  said 
Dille,  whose  syndicate  offers 
2((,0()()  features  from  his  back¬ 
log  and  produces  alwut  1,000  a 
year  and  has  a  yearly  overhead 
of  from  $12.’),000  to  $150,000, 
“is  to  find  young  people  who 
could  continue  this  work  in  the 
future.  This  is  a  very  special¬ 
ized  field  and  very  few  people 
know  how  to  run  a  newspai)er 
syndicate.” 

Ill  groping  stages 

Even  the  smallest  of  syndi¬ 
cates  has  diversification  plans. 
Tiny  Features  Inc.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  which  has  two  features 
running  in  70  newspapers, 
“definitely”  plans  to  enhance  its 
income.  “We’re  in  the  groping 
stages  right  now,”  said  Brinton 
T.  Schorer  Ji'.,  the  syndicate’s 
vicejiresident  and  editor,  “but 
in  order  to  do  so  we  must  first 
develop  di.stribution  facilities 
outside  our  participating  news- 
l)ai)ers.  Eventually,  we  expwt 
to  have  books,  games,  jiuppets, 
and  buttons  which  stem  directly 
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others  How  well  SnuHy  fares 

pichandising  is  very  from  our  basic  feature.  We 
said  Dille.  “W  e  take  could,  if  we  had  distribution,  pro- 
our  features  and  try  (j^ce  a  numlier  of  items  for  sale 
1  into  l)ook  form.  This  immediately.” 
the  most  successful  found  at  least  three  syndi-  , 

iing  for  us.  The  cost  cates  which  had  no  plans  of 
ittle  and  returns  are  entering  into  the  lucrative  mer¬ 
it  was  Louis  Brom-  chandising  business, 
taught  me  years  ago  “We  are  not  diversifying.  We 
)ld  properties.’  This  g,.e  not  in  merchandising.  .And 
done  in  the  news-  hayg  plans  in  the  foresee- 
but  it  can  lie  done  in  future  for  such  diversifica- 

‘h  are  not  published  fjon.  This  applies  to  Los  Angeles 
y  o'l'y-  Times  Syndicate,  General  hYa- 

Tgest  problem,”  said  tures  Corp.,  and  the  Los  An- 
>se  syndicate  offers  pdes  Times/Washington  Post 
tures  from  his  back-  Mews  Service,”  said  Rex  Barley, 
oduces  aliout  1,000  a  who  heads  all  of  them,  adding: 
las  a  yearly  overhead  “The  reason  for  our  lack  of 
>125,000  to  $150,000,  entry’  into  the  merchandising 
1  young  people  who  business  is,  I  lielieve,  liecause  our 
nue  this  work  in  the  organizations  have  always  been 
is  is  a  very  special-  primarily  in  the  business  of  syn- 
and  very  few  people  dicating  personalities  and  edito- 
to  run  a  newspaper  rial  mab'rial  rather  than  prop¬ 
erties.”  Barley’  said  the  syndi¬ 
cates  he  heads  “are  in  the  comic 
groping  >.  agt''  strip  and  panel  business  only  to 

e  smallest  of  syndi-  a  small  degree  in  comparison  to 
diversification  plan.s.  our  personality  columns.” 
ires  Inc.,  of  Hartford,  “Moreover,”  he  added,  “we 
ch  has  two  features  have  always  taken  the  point  of 
in  7(1  newspapers,  view  that  our  jirimary’  responsi- 
’  plans  to  enhance  its  bility  is  to  give  editorial  ser\’ice 
t'e’re  in  the  groping  to  our  yiewayaper  clients  and 
it  now,”  said  Brinton  once  we  fail  in  this  or  dilute  our 
■  Jr.,  the  syndicate’s  .service,  we  might  as  well  go  out 
nt  and  editor,  “but  of  business,  no  matb-r  how 
»  do  so  we  must  first  widely  we  diversify.” 
i.stribution  facilities  “I  think,”  said  Barley  in 
i’  participating  news-  what  he  called  his  ‘minority  I’e- 
rentually,  we  expwt  jmrt,’  “.syndicates  and  news- 
•oks,  games,  jiuppets,  pajiers  for  too  long  considered 
s  which  stem  directly  television  to  lie  an  insignificant 
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(Continued  from  page  iO)  doubt  that  readtrs  are  aware  of 
competitor  to  their  detriment,  it — or  that  they  would  l)e  con- 
We  have  always  steadfastly  re-  c&rned.  Do  you  know  any  ordi- 
fused  to  sell  our  features  to  nary  person  who  is  upset  about 

television  whether  the  request  diversification  in  other  busi- 

has  come  in  the  form  of  makinp  nesses  or  industries?  I  don’t.” 
our  news  service  available  to  a  • 

television  network  or  station,  or  •.  I 

whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  INeW  WOFCl  pUZZlC 
allowing  one  of  our  feature 
characters  to  sell  bread,  automo-  fClTIfT 

biles,  or  Ka.soline  for  .Madison 

Avenue  or  l>e  converted  into  a  gp^j,  „  ^ 

SI  ua  ion  come  >.  puzzle  written  by  Harold  Kauf- 

Newspuper  editor!,  coiiinient  man,  will  lie  syndicated  by  King 

Features  Syndicate  starting 

But  what  do  newspaper  edi-  ^ext  Februarv. 
tors  think  of  all  of  this  wheeling  “illustrated  brain-teaser 

and  dealing?  Stanleigh  .Arnold,  entertainment  feature”  will  in- 
Sunday  and^  Features  Kditor  of  dude  an  amusing  play  on  words 
the  San  f  ranriKco  Chronicle,  j,^  answer  to  each  day’s  Pop 
has  contracts  with  13  syndicates  Topic.  For  reader  conv’enience, 
and  buys  appio.ximately  100  each  day’s  puzzle  will  recap  the 
features  and  comics.  M  hat  do  (|uestion  from  the  previous  day 
his  ieadeis  think  of  diversifica-  liefore  giving  the  answer, 
tion  .schemes?  “I  haven’t  the  “Magic  Spell”  will  be  two- 

foggiest  idea,  said  .Arnold,  “at  column  size,  available  in  both 
least  within  this  context.  That  pioof  and  mat,  for  daily  re- 
is,  it  would  take  an  unperceptive  jpage,  Monday  through  Satur- 
reader  not  to  notice  the 

‘Schroeder’  sweatshirts  and  Kaufman,  an  asscx-iate  editor 
‘Snoopy’  for  President  bumper  at  KFS.  is  an  expert  in  the  field 
stickers,  but  I  doubt  that  the  „f  puzzles,  anagrams  and  word 
reader  who  sees  the^  things  games.  He  has  served  at  King 
thinks  of  them  as  ‘diversifica-  as  compiler  and  editor  of  the 
tion.  So  long  as  the  feature  is  syndicate’s  standard  and  tabloid 
not  downgraded  by  the  spin-off  55i2p  puzzle  pages  which  are  dis- 
products  and  promotion,  I  don’t  tributed  around  the  world.  For 
think  anv  damage  is  done.”  several  years  he  also  authored 

■Are  the  syndicates  doing  a  two  dailv  cjuiz  features,  “What’s 
good  job  for  newspapers?  “It’s  The  Answer?”  and  “Factoquiz.” 
hal'd  to  imagine  the  syndicates  He  joined  King  Features  as  an 
doing  a  lietter  job  in  serving  us,”  office  boy  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
.said  .Arnold.  “.All  that  we  ask  served  successively  as  library 
is  that  any  given  feature  main-  clerk,  editorial  assistant,  report- 
tain  at  least  as  high  a  quality  pj.  and  associate  editor, 
as  that  which  impelled  us  to  • 

buy  it — and  that  mailings  be  ^ 

maile  in  ample  time.  Except  in  l\fl.C6S  Tfliflglf* 
rare  instances,  lioth  these  re-  ® 

quirements  have  lieen  met  by  the  ati*irk 

syndicates  serx’ing  us.”  *** 

No  bearing  on  features  Berkei.e\,  Calif. 

Jerry,  a  Jewish  boy,  joined  in 

Philip  H.  Love,  Feature  Edi-  Wee  Pals,  a  comic  strip  pro- 
tor  (and  columnist)  for  the  duced  by  Morrie  Turner,  Negro 
Washington  (I).  C.)  Star,  does  cartoonist,  and  released  through 
business  with  aliout  a  dozen  syn-  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicates  regularly  and  “a  few  dicate. 

others  irregularly,”  buying  over  Turner’s  characters  already 
five  dozen  features  and  comic  included  Rocky,  an  American 
strips.  Indian;  George,  an  Oriental,  and 

“My  personal  guess,”  said  the  originals  of  the  strip 
Love,  “would  lie  that  the  syn-  launche<l  several  years  ago, 
dicates’  diversification  ‘schemes’  Randy,  a  black,  and  Oliver,  a 
have  no  liearing  on  the  quality  white  Imy. 

of  their  feature  offerings.  The  “I’m  always  interested  in 
syndicates  would  lie  foolish  to  let  people,”  Turner  said  in  explain- 
this  happen — unless  they  want  to  ing  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
get  out  of  the  feature  business  Wee  Pals  group  developed  from 
altogether.  W’ith  competition  as  conversations  with  a  Jewish 
still  stiff  as  it  is,  I  would  think  friend. 

the  syndicates  would  do  every-  Jerry  is  the  first  name  of  an 
thing  possible  to  maintain  (jual-  authority  on  Jewish  religion 
ity,  diversification  or  no  diver-  with  whom  Turner  checked  the 
sification.”  first  strips,  the  cartoonist  said. 

Love  joins  .Arnold  in  pooh-  In  one  appearance  Jerry  tells 
poohing  any  concept  that  the  Randy  why  he  gets  his  zay-deh 
readers  might  lie  dismayed  by  (grandfather)  to  help  with  his 
syndicates’  div’ersification.  “I  arithmetic  lessions. 
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Doctor,  writer  ! 
continue  with 
health  column 

Dr.  George  C.  Thosteson  and 
Jack  Pickering,  who  have  col¬ 
laborated  with  Dr.  Joseph  G.  ' 
Molner  on  ‘To  Your  Good 
Health’  since  the  column  was  ' 
started  in  1952,  will  continue  to 
produce  the  feature,  according 
to  Robert  M.  Hall,  president  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate. 

Dr.  Molner  died  recently  in  , 
Detroit  at  the  age  of  61.  He  had  I 
been  ill  since  1964  and  had  ' 
severely  curtailed  his  activities 
related  to  his  column. 

Dr.  Thosteson  is  a  Detroit 
sjiecialist  in  internal  medicine, 
and  Pickering,  a  medical  writer, 
has  done  the  daily  column  for 
Dr.  Molner  16  years. 

Dr.  Thosteson  will  give  up  his 
private  practice,  as  required  by 
the  Ameritan  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  devote  full  at¬ 
tention  to  the  column.  He  is  a 
F’ellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians  and  founding 
memlier  of  the  .American  Dia¬ 
betes  Association. 

Pickering  has  lieen  a  news 
writer  since  graduation  from 
high  school  in  1927.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  was  a  daily 
columnist  for  the  Detroit  Free  , 
Press  and  Detroit  Times,  and 
he  was  a  medical  writer  for  | 
Hearst  Headline  Service  two  i 


Hatchet  murder 
rumor  HOii^t  die 

The  Westchester  -  Rockland 
Newspa|)ers  of  the  Gannett 
Group  did  their  best  this  week 
to  spike  a  rumor  that  Jeanne 
Dixon,  the  syndicated  columnist, 
had  prophesied  that  a  multiple 
hatchet  murder  would  take 
place  at  a  small  college  for 
women. 

The  rumor,  the  newspapers 
said,  had  swept  the  campuses  at 
several  women’s  colleges  in 
Westchester  County  and  caused 
apprehension. 

In  a  statement  issued  through 
Newsday  Specials,  Miss  Dixon 
said  she  never  made  such  a 
prediction  and  called  it  “a 
totally  false  rumor.” 

“It  is  my  policy,”  she  stated, 
“to  notify  proper  officials  if  and 
when  I  pick  up  vibrations  in¬ 
dicating  disaster.” 

The  newspapers  reported  that 
Robert  Gillespie,  manager  of  the 
syndicate,  had  received  in¬ 
quiries  from  all  over  the  country 
since  the  rumor  began  to  spread 
last  spring.  It  was  first  heard 
in  Oklahoma  City. 
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Editors  in  the  middle 
of  rail-truck  PR  feud 


An  old  feud  has  flared  up 
again  l)et\veen  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  railroads,  with 
newspaper  editors  caught  in  the 
middle. 

The  American  Trucking  As- 
s(X‘iation,  in  this  renewal  of 
hostilities,  has  accused  the  As- 
siKiation  of  American  Railroads 
of  operating  a  “canned”  edito¬ 
rial  service  to  dupe  editors  into 
supporting  rail  charges  against 
the  truckers. 

The  trucking  industry,  in  a 
•24-page  Iwoklet,  “The  Manipula¬ 
tors.”  asserted  that  “the  Indus¬ 
trial  News  Review — a  railroad- 
subsidized  canned  editorial  ser\’- 
ice  of  Hillsl)oro,  Oregon — sends 
12  or  13  free  editorials  weekly 
to  some  11,000  newspaper  editors 
across  the  country.” 

From  its  Washington  head- 
(juarters,  the  trucking  associa¬ 
tion  asserted  that  the  service 
was  “A  ‘front’  through  which 
the  railroad  industrj'  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  dupe  thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  throughout  the 
country  into  printing  heavily- 
.slantevi  anti-truck,  pro-rail  ‘can¬ 
ned’  editorials”  against  the 
truckers  and  in  favor  of  the 
railroads. 

‘Front’  is  denied 

In  answer,  a  representative 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  said  the  Industrial 
News  Review  “is  not  a  ‘front’  for 
the  railroad  industry’  or  any  of 
its  other  clients — and  there  are 
many.” 

James  A.  Schultz,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  public  relations  for  the 
.Ai.\R,  added  that  “This  charge 
of  press  ‘duping’  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  and  integ^rity 
of  new.spaper  editors.” 

He  said  the  Industrial  News 
Review,  founded  in  1913,  “sup¬ 
plies  weekly  comment,  in  edito¬ 
rial  form,  to  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers.”  He  said  the  material  is 
“pi-eceded  by  a  note  advising 
editors  that  the  service  is  ‘sup¬ 
ported  financially  by  industry, 
business  and  professions,  in¬ 
cluding  public  utilities,  retailers, 
railroads,  mines,  manufacturers, 
fwMi  proce.s.sors,  petroleum,  fi¬ 
nancial  in.stitutions  and  others 
who  l)elieve  that  community 
I)rosperity  and  growth,  sound 
government  and  reasonable  tax¬ 
ation  must  accompany  individual 
and  corporate  prosperity.” 

Senator  quf»led 

The  Trucking  Association,  in 
a  press  release  that  accompanied 
its  l)ooklet,  cited  a  report  by 
Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.), 


printed  in  the  CongreKsionnl 
Record.  The  Senator  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  when  the  “can¬ 
ned”  editorials  were  not  singing 
the  praise  of  the  railroads, 
“they  sling  mud  at  industries 
which  compete  with  the  rail- 
i-oads  —  namely,  trucks  and 
barges.” 

Three  articles  based  on  Sena¬ 
tor  Metcalf’s  report  were  put>- 
lished  in  the  trucking  publica¬ 
tion,  Truuifport  Topics.  Written 
by  Jesse  H.  Merrell,  associate 
editor  of  the  publication,  they 
are  presented  in  the  l)ooklet  as 
“The  .Manipulators.”  In  a  fore¬ 
word,  the  used  of  ‘canned”  edi¬ 
torials  is  Imanded  as  a  “record 
of  unprecedented  prostitution  of 
public  information.”  The  first 
of  the  three  articles  asserts  that 
“In  the  present  use  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  service,  the  railroad  indus¬ 
try  completes  its  distortion  by 
design,  by  maintaining  a  clip¬ 
ping  ser\’ice  and  then  present¬ 
ing  the  canned  editorials  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  or  other  government  agen¬ 
cies  as  evidence  that  public  sen¬ 
timent  is  exactly  what  the  .\AR 
has  l)een  saying  all  along.” 

It  complained  that  people 
read  the  “canned”  editorials  and 
think  “they  have  l)een  written 
by  local  editors  of  the  paper. 

“Senator  Metcalf,”  the  l)ook- 
let  adds,  “specifically  referred 
to  editorials  seeking  to  show 
public  support  for  the  railroads’ 
desire  to  cut  off  ‘money-losing’ 
l)assenger  trains. 

“However,  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  INR  editorials  over  the 
past  three  years  reveals  that 
the  railroad-subsidized  editorials 
go  far  l)eyond  the  passenger 
train  aspect.  They  touch  on  just 
about  any  issue  concerning  the 
raili’oad  industry.  Frequently 
they  urge  the  public  to  goad 
Congress  into  rewriting  laws  the 
railroads  dislike.” 

Reference  niul*‘rial 

In  reply,  Schultz  said  editors 
were  advised  to  make  use  of  the 
editoi  ial  service  as  they  saw  fit, 
“with  or  without  credit,  in  whole 
or  in  part”  or  as  a  reference 
source.  “It  should  l)e  kept  in 
mind,”  he  said,  “that  we  do  not 
have  prior  review  of  the  mate- 
)ial  distributed  (by  the  INR), 
and  aie  not  always  happy  with 
the  way  it  conies  out.” 

He  added  that  the  process  of 
supplying  editorials  “leaves  ev- 
er>’  editor  the  judge  of  how  it  is 
to  be  used,  if  at  all.  We’re  de¬ 
lighted  that  so  many  of  them 
agree  with  our  viewpoint  about 


so  many  matters  affecting  the 
vital  transportation  needs  of  the 
country. 

He  added : 

“I  think  it's  interesting  that 
the  Xew  York  Jounial  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  rejiorted,  from  the 
.\T.\  convention  in  Florida,  that 
.AT.\  has  ‘declared  war  on  the 


Deaths 


Vern  I>e  Geer,  f!."),  sports 
columnist  for  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  for  20  years;  foi’mer  sports 
editor  of  the  Windsor  Star  and 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  Nov. 

‘-’3.  ♦  *  * 

Betty  Davidson  Hartzell, 
former  soi-iety  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press;  wife  of  James  A.  Hartz- 
ell,  Baltimore  Sun  artist;  Nov. 
2L  *  ♦  * 

John  H.  Miller,  77,  for  31 
years  the  picture  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Today 
Magazine  until  his  retirement 
last  January;  Nov.  17. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  W.  Fcnk,  GO,  for¬ 
mer  sportswriter  and  columnist 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  for  14  years  and  more 
recently  in  public  relations; 
Nov.  17.  •  *  • 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Fcnk,  Gfl,  edi¬ 
torial  office  employee  at  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram 
for  42  years;  wife  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  page  editor; 
Now  17. 

*  * 

Samiel  C.  Littlejoh.n,  74, 
retired  editor  and  co-owner  of 
the  Caffney  (S.  C.)  Ledger; 
once  worked  as  a  i-eporter  for 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  as  telegraph  editor  for  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record;  Nov. 
15.  ♦  •  * 

Albert  Dean  Groves,  72,  as- 
.sociate  editor  and  retired  sports 
editor  of  the  Findlay  (O.)  Re¬ 
publican-Courier;  Nov.  21. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gi'y  Lincoln  Smith,  70,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  since  1937;  previously 
liublisher  of  newspapers  at 
Bristol;  initiated  case  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  Supreme  Court’s  “one 
man,  one  vote”  ruling;  Nov.  21. 
*  *  * 

Charles  K.  Kgan,  GG,  New 
York  Times  rejiorter  of  news  in 
foreign  trade  and  finance  for 
28  years;  overseas  executive  in 
motion  picture  indu.stry  since 
1957 ;  Nov.  23. 

*  *  * 

Omar  Ander.so.n,  .52,  chief 
correspondent  for  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  Sy.stem  in  West  Ger¬ 
many  since  19G3;  formerly  with 
Stnrs  and  Stripes  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance; 
Nov.  22. 


.American  press’  liecause  the 
trucking  industry  was  ‘incensed 
over  its  failure  to  persuade  Con¬ 
gress  to  relax  size  and  weight 
restrictions  on  Federal  high¬ 
ways.’  ”  “I  think  this  is  a  good 
footnote,”  Schultz  said,  “to  the 
material  contained  in  ‘The 
Manipulators’.” 

Taylor  C.  Robertson  Sr.,  76, 
Boise  newspaper  executive  for 
more  than  30  years,  liefore  re¬ 
tiring  in  1958;  Nov.  17. 

• 

lAPA  objects 
to  Panama 
press  moves 

The  Inter  American  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  has  called  on  the 
Panama  government  to  “im¬ 
mediately  reinstate  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  and  allow  all 
newspapers  to  operate  freely 
and  without  direct  or  indirect 
cen.sorship.” 

The  message  was  jirompted  by 
reports  that  five  newspapers 
closed  by  the  provisional  mili¬ 
tary  Junta  when  it  deposed 
President  Arnulfo  Arias  on 
October  11  had  been  allowed  to 
reappear  November  1  only  on 
condition  that  the  editors  -■ 
four  of  them  and  the  city  rdi’ 
of  one  be  replaced.  The  Dipe  .,, 
all  published  by  re'atives-  ■; 
Arias,  are:  El  fav'-:-' 
America,  Expreso,  Crit  a.  i' 
ama  American  and  Lo 

The  situation  of  the  , 
Panama  and  the  clo.surc  f 
five  newspapers  were  disv  - 
by  the  lAPA’s  .Assembly  in 
Buenos  Aires  Octol>er  14-18, 
where  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
special  mission  to  Panama.  The 
group,  formed  by  Chairman 
Tom  C.  Harris  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  met 
October  21  with  Colonel  Jose 
Pinilla,  President  of  the  Junta, 
who  gave  assurances  that  the 
ban  on  the  free  press  would  be 
lifted  in  a  few  days. 

Colonel  Pinilla’s  promise  was 
kept,  but  only  after  four  of  the 
papers  agreed  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes:  K1  Panama 
America,  to  replace  editor  Jorge 
1.  Illueca  by  Cristobal  Sarmi- 
ento;  Critica,  to  replace  editor 
Jose  Cajar  Escala  by  .Ariel  IT 
Castro;  Expreso,  to  rejdace 
editor  Julio  Ortega  by  Luis 
Carlos  Noriega  and  city  editor 
Luis  A.  Botello  by  Riiiael  .A 
Harris;  and  La  Hora,  to  replai;t 
editor  Demetrio  Fabroga  by 
Luis  A.  de  Leon  and  Ivan  Zurita 
jointly.  No  changes  were  de- 
mamled  in  the  Panama  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  is  published  by  the 
same  company  as  El  Panama 
America,  Critica  and  Expreso. 
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SDX  convention 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Society  chose  “A  Fair  Press  Is 
A  Free  Press.” 

Chosen  for  dedication  as 
historic  journalism  sites  this 
year  are:  Mark  Twain’s  boy¬ 
hood  home  at  Hannibal,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Reid  Hall,  the  journalism 
building  at  Washington  & 
Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Virginia;  and  the  corner  of 
.\labama  and  Forsyth  Streets  in 
Atlanta,  where  the  Atlanta 
Conutitution  building  stoo<l  in 
the  era  of  Henry  W.  Grady. 

See  freedom  in  danger 

Fundamental  freedom  of  the 
press  as  guarantt  ed  by  the  First 
.Amendment  is  in  grave  danger 
from  increasing  government  at¬ 
tempts  to  block  newsmen  from 
doing  their  job,  according  to 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Unless  journalism  can  defeat 
those  attempts,  he  said,  “jour¬ 
nalism  as  we  know  it  today — 
and  indeed,  the  whole  nature  of 
our  democracy  itself  and  the 
people’s  right  to  know — may 
never  l)e  the  same  again.” 

Dr.  Stanton  spoke  to  the 

' as  honorary  national 
;  -  ••si'i*  nt. 

o  heard  Louis 
K.iri'S,  lb’  ‘  linion  analyst 
iia  ti  'eal  story  of 
i.t'Crf'  '■■■;»  jf  1968,  was 

.  • '-ti  ■ 

w::3.’’  he  -ud,  “a  year  in 
.V'n<  ,  '  an  electorate 
-  .  »  ■>(>■  reacted  against  a  series 
'f  Ite  piospects  for  the 

Fresideiicy  ai.  :,  in  the  end,  the 
prize  Itelonged  to  the  man  who 
was  rejected  the  least — Richard 
Nixon.  But  he  was  running  out 
of  steam  at  the  end  and  will  now 
preside  with  no  thumping  man¬ 
date.” 

Perhaps  of  keenest  interest  to 
journalistic  professionals,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  panel  discussion  of 
“The  Press  Under  Fire.”  Five 
panelists  attempted  to  explore 
and  explain  reasons  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  and  refute  the 
basis  for  it. 

Heading  the  panel  was  Millard 
Browne,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Xews.  He 
cited  1968  as  the  year  when  the 
press  was  held  in  low  esteem, 
accused  of  biased  reporting  and 
was  the  target  of  scorn  and 
calumny,  mostly  undeserved.  The 
other  speakers  were  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Noall,  of  the  University 
of  Maryland;  William  Small, 
CBS  news  director  and  bureau 
manager  in  Washington;  Hal 
Bruno,  news  editor  of  \ews- 
week,  and  Don  MeVay,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation. 

editor  sc  publisher 


Professor  Noall  discussed  the 
Kerner  Report,  which  placed 
some  of  the  responsibility  for 
civil  disorders  on  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  news  media  to 
communicate  and  understand  the 
problems  of  the  ghettos.  He  said 
the  Kerner  Report  did  not  “lash 
out”  at  the  newspapers  for  their 
coverage  of  riots  but  that  its 
basic  complaint  against  the 
press  was  it  failure  to  integrate 
Negroes  into  its  personnel. 

Noall  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  press  was  making 
greater  efforts  to  present  the 
“new  identity”  of  Negroes  and 
to  integrate  them  into  their 
staffs.  He  said  that  publishers 
and  editors  must  not  fall  back 
on  the  excuse  that  qualified 
Negroes  were  not  always  avail¬ 
able  but  must  “take  the  risk  of 
hiring  some  who  were  not  quali¬ 
fied”  and  train  them  to  be  good 
reporters  and  editors. 

Small  was  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  “l)eing  examined  and 
reexamined”  by  Congressional 
committees  and  government 
agencies  about  television  cover¬ 
age  of  the  disturbances  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Chicago.  He 
said  that  “everyone  wants  to 
get  into  the  act”  and  that  some 
Congressmen  seem  to  feel  that 
“when  something  happens  it 
wouldn’t  happen  if  we  did  not 
report  it.” 

Bruno  declared  that  the  re¬ 
porters  in  Chicago  were  not 
doing  anything  wrong.  “.All  they 
had  to  do  to  get  clublx'd  was  to 
lx*  there,”  he  said.  Police  attacks 
on  newsmen  were  deliberate  be¬ 
cause  “they  didn’t  want  the  press 
to  see  what  they  were  doing,” 
he  asserted. 

Television,  Bruno  said,  was 
not  to  l)e  condemned  but  should 
Ix'  commended  for  its  coverage 
of  the  Chicago  disorders. 

This  was  not  the  time  for  the 
press  to  back  down,  Bruno  de¬ 
clared.  Reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  should  lx*  sent  out  to  cover 
and  report  the  conduct  of  the 
police  when  disorders  occur. 
Coverage,  he  said,  “should  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  we 
have  a  right  to  Ix'  there  and  the 
police  have  an  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect  us.  We  must  stand  up  and 
fight  and  protect  our  men.” 

Bruno  thought  that  the  press 
was  “overly  sensitive”  to  public 
opinion.  “Public  opinion  should 
not  lx*  put  in  the  editor’s  chair,” 
he  declared,  and  the  press  should 
not  be  wori’ied  alxjut  its  image 
or  intimidated  by  politicians  or 
the  police. 

Interpretive  reporting  needed 

.A  delegate  suggested  that 
some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
press  derived  from  its  departure 
from  objective  reporting  in 
favor  of  subjective,  or  interpre- 
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tive  reporting.  Bruno  said  that 
interpretive  reporting  could  be 
objective  and  that  the  whole 
storj'  of  social  change  could  not 
lx?  told  without  interpretation. 
But  he  said  that  interpretive 
reporting  should  l)e  entrusted 
only  to  trained  professionals,  not 
to  journalism  students  fresh  out 
of  school. 

When  a  delegate  asked  what 
caused  the  attacks  on  the  press. 
Small  replied  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  public  frustration  over 
such  problems  as  Vietnam,  racial 
disorders,  social  injustices,  etc, 
and  the  press  was  made  the 
“scajx'goat.”  Bruno  said  it  was 
because  the  press  was  telling 
people  things  they  did  not  want 
to  hear. 

McV’ay  discussed  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  on  the  press  by 
the  Reardon  Report  of  the 
.American  Bar  .Association. 
Newspapermen,  he  said,  were 
just  as  interested  in  preserving 
fair  trial  as  judges  and  lawyers 
and  knowledgeable  judges  are 
interested  in  preserving  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  He  found  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  fact  that 
legislatures  and  judges  were  not 
“rushing  to  adopt  the  Reardon 
guidelines”  and  that  dialogue 
between  the  press  and  the  bar 
was  continuing. 

.McV’ay  said  that  he  hoped  an 
.ANP.A  study  to  determine 
whether  factual  reporting  of 
crime  news  had  an  effect  upon 
fair  trial  would  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  public  understanding 
of  a  free  press. 

When  Robert  M.  White  II, 
Mexico,  Mo.  publisher,  asked 
MeVay  whether  a  position  paper 
issued  by  the  .ANP.A  represented 
official  policy  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  MeVay  said  that  it  did  not. 
White’s  objection  to  the  paper 
hinged  on  reference  to  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  guidelines.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  guidelines  from  the 
bar  was  exactly  what  the  press 
did  not  want. 

Virtue  in  lioslilily 

.Journalists  must  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  resolution  of 
the  great  ((Uestions  that  face 
the  United  States  even  at  the 
risk  of  criticism,  hostility  and 
a.ssault,  Roger  Tatarian,  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  United 
Press  International,  declared. 

“If  criticism  and  attack  are 
inevitable  in  the  honest  pursuit 
of  journalism,  then  it  becomes 
an  honor  to  lx*  attacked  and  a 
humiliation  to  lx*  universally 
applauded,”  Tatarian  said.  "The 
journalist  who  seeks  to  avoid 
such  risks  will  render  little  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public,  and  less  honor 
to  his  profession.” 

Tatarian  noted  that  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  press  had  been 
under  intense  and  unprec  'dented 
assault  but  he  declared  that  a 


press  that  was  never  under  as¬ 
sault  was  a  “docile  and  ineffec¬ 
tual  press.”  “I  Ix'lieve  this  to  be 
an  extraordinary  pericxl  of  hos¬ 
tility,”  he  said. 

But  he  insisted  that  scorn  and 
calumny  should  not  deter  the 
l)ress  from  pursuing  its  basic 
of)ligation  to  inform  the  public 
on  the  questions  that  call  for 
solution  in  a  society  that  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complex. 

.Among  the  problems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tatarian,  is  that  of  situa¬ 
tions  where  “tiny  minorities  are 
imposing  great  hardships  and 
suffering  on  large  and  often 
helpless  majorities.” 

“I  Mieve,”  the  UPI  editor 
said,  “that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  develop  new  attitudes  toward 
the  right  to  strike  in  institutions 
or  industries  that  are  vital  to 
the  general  welfare — hospitals, 
schools,  police,  fire  departments, 
public  transport,  electricity  and 
so  forth.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
a  popular  avenue  l)ecause  both 
sides  are  reluctant  to  surrender 
any  of  their  basic  rights.  But 
the  individual  helplessness  of  the 
majority  to  do  without  thes3 
services  demands  it  be  done.” 

Tatarian  said  that  in  an  era 
of  “growing  intolerance  and 
rigidity  of  views,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  reactions  are 
violent  and  angry  when  the 
media  convey  tidings  that  ques¬ 
tion,  challenge  or  contradict 
cherished  viewpoints,  attitudes 
and  prejudices.  The  fact  that 
the  media  simply  i-eport  these 
events  and  do  not  cause  them  is 
a  distinction  that  fewer  and 
fewer  people  seem  able  to  make. 
.And  so  people  want  to  smash 
the  mirror  because  they  do  not 
like  what  they  see  in  it.” 

Forums  on  “Social  Ferment” 
and  “The  College  Press”  fea¬ 
tured  an  afternoon  session.  Pro¬ 
fessionals  participated  in  the 
former;  students  in  the  latter. 

On  the  “Social  Ferment”  pro¬ 
gram,  George  B.  Leonard  Jr., 
West  Coast  editor  of  Look, 
talked  about  the  necessity  for  a 
change  in  l)asic  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation.  He  said  that  “my  genera¬ 
tion”  had  failed  to  give  the 
young  people  an  "exciting”  and 
ix?tter  system  of  education.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  aware,  he  said,  that  a 
Ix'tter  education  must  Ix'  avail¬ 
able.  There  was  a  nationwide 
feeling  on  college  campuses  that 
students  were  treated  like  the 
product  of  a  factory  and  Ix'ing 
taught  by  old-fashioned  proc¬ 
esses  that  “General  Motors 
would  not  tolerate  for  a  minute.” 

Peace  would  not  come  to  the 
campuses,  Leonard  said,  until 
there  was  a  change  but  he  said 
that  press  reporting  of  violence 
on  the  campuses  made  change 
more  difficult. 

But,  he  said,  the  schools  and 
(Continued  ou  page  45) 
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Second  bid  for  M-G-D  terminated 


Prosj)ects  for  a  l)attle  l>et\veen 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
and  Indian  Head  Inc.  for 
shai-es  of  Miehle-Goss- Dexter 
Inc.  fizzled  this  week  when 
Indian  Head  said  its  merger 
talks  with  M-G-D  had  ended, 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  lK*gan. 

Indian  Head,  a  maker  of  spe¬ 
cialty  textiles,  auto  and  metal 
]iarts,  said  it  would  bid  for 
M-G-D  shares,  shortly  after 
North  .American  Rockwell’s 
tender  bid  of  $31  a  share  was 
published.  M-G-D  shares  rose  to 
$31.75  on  .Monday  but  closed  at 
around  $3(t  after  Indian  Head’s 
announcement  that  meiger  nego¬ 
tiations  had  Iteen  terminated. 

*  *  * 

\^OOD  INDI  STKIKS 

Directors  of  Wood  Industries 
Inc.  declared  a  dividend  of  one- 
half  of  one-percent  in  stock. 
The  company,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  printing  and  ])ackaging 
machinery,  announced  it  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  acciuiie 
the  pivss  division  of  .Ashton 
Press  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Montreal,  a  meml)er  of  the  Rolls- 
Royce  group.  .Ashton  makes 
presses  that  i)rint  busine.ss 
forms. 

*  *  !> 

DDNWK  CDMMl  MCATIDNS 

Nathan  Cummings,  chairman 
of  .Associated  Products,  said  he 
had  discontinued  talks  with  Ed- 
war«l  Downe  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Downe  Communications,  with 
regard  to  the  possible  sale  of 
percent  interest  in  .Asso¬ 
ciated  owned  by  the  Cummings 
family.  .Among  Downe’s  inter¬ 
ests  is  Ffimilji  Weekly,  the  news- 
pai)er  supplement.  .As.sociated  is 
in  pet  foo<l,  cosmetics,  deo<lor- 
ants,  cuitains,  draperies,  etc. 
with  profit  of  $2.5  million  on 
sales  of  $41  million. 

*  *  * 

DDKK.MI  S  &  CO. 

Doremus  &  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency  founded  in  1903,  filed  a 
registiation  statement  with  SEC 
for  109,900  shares  in  a  public 
offering  to  Ije  made  early  next 
year.  The  firm  had  billings  and 
capitalized  fees  of  $28  million  in 
1907. 

«  ♦  « 

HAKKI.S-INTEKTYPE 

Harris-Intertype  Corp.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  e(|uipment  for 
graphic  arts  and  electronic  com¬ 
munications,  announced  it  is 
negotiating  a  merger  with  RF 
Communications  Inc.  of  Roches¬ 
ter  in  a  $.50  million  stock  trans¬ 
action.  RF  is  a  prwlucer  of  two- 
way  radio  e(|Uipment  with  sales 
at  around  $18  million  a  year. 


PRICE  CO.MPAW 

The  Price  Company  Ltd.  re¬ 
ported  sales  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Septemljer  30th  totalled 
$110,409,900,  an  increase  of  $0,- 
441,000  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

Net  profit  for  the  nine  months 
amounted  to  $4,347,000  or  44<^ 
per  share  compared  with  $7,- 
263,000  or  75<‘  per  share  in  the 
.same  period  of  1967. 

The  company  said  the  “new 

record  level  of  sales”  is  largely 

due  to  improved  deliveries  of 
newsprint  and  lumljer  products. 
The  decrease  in  net  profit  was 
mainly  due,  it  said,  to  lower 

operating  efficiencies  in  three  of 
the  company’s  newsjjrint  mills 
which  have  had  new  |)aper- 
making  machines  in  various 
stages  of  start-up. 

Net  earnings  for  the  nine 

month  period  amounted  to  $4,- 
865,000  or  50(‘  per  share  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,.500,000  ov  88<-  per 
share  last  year. 

Possible  merger  of  Price  Co. 
Ltd.  and  Maclaren  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  Iwth  in  the  newsprint 
business,  is  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussions  which  were  confirmed 
this  week. 

*  *  * 

I.O(;  KTKOMCS 

.A  public  offering  of  1.50,000 
shaies  of  LogEtronics  Inc., 
Springfield.  Va.  maker  of  jjhoto- 
graphic  ecjuipment,  came  on  the 
mai  ket  at  $23  and  soared  to  $33. 
• 

.Ajjcnoies  are  inerjsed; 
RoberU  opens  his  own 

Rumrill  Hoyt  Inc.  has 
ac(iuired  Wei  men  &  Schorr  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  J.  Leonard  Schorr, 
president  of  W&S,  has  joined 
R-H’s  Iward  of  directors  as  a 
senior  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Rumrill-Hoyt,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

.Arnie  Rol>erts,  formerly  of 
Wei’inen  and  Schorr,  has  o|)ened 
his  own  agency  in  Philadelphia 
with  approximately  $.500,000  in 
advance  billings  and  capitalized 
fees. 

Before  joining  Wermen  and 
Schorr  last  July,  Rol)erts  had 
lieen  associated  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne. 

• 

B  &  J  closes  office 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.  will  close 
its  Indianapolis  office  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Major  accounts  handled 
there  will  l)e  sei^’iced  in  Chicago. 
George  S.  Cohan,  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  office,  is  moving  to 
Chicago  where  he  will  l)e  pro¬ 
moted  to  senior  vicepresident, 
account  services. 


Past  week’s  range  of 


stock  prices 

(N*w  York  Stock  Eichanga) 

Nov.  19  Nov.  U 


Bsrkey  Photo  . 

. 

43 

Boise  Cascdda  . 

.  M'j 

66% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq. 

.  74'/2 

80  '  2 

Cowles  Communs  ... 

.  15  V. 

15'/. 

Crowell  Collier  . 

.  40% 

38'  2 

Crown  Zellerbdch  . 

.  60 

60'/, 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  40% 

41'/, 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  491/, 

49% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  78’/2 

77'  2 

Eltra  Corp.  . 

.  47' 2 

50 

Fairchild  Camara  .... 

.  B3'/, 

80% 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  . 

.  14', 2 

14', 

Georgia  Pacific  . . 

.  »2',2 

92 

Great  Northern  Paper 

.  71 

73% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  72% 

72% 

Intarchemical  . 

.  43% 

44 

International  Paper 

.  3B% 

39'/, 

Kimberly  Clark . 

.  74% 

73'/, 

Miehle-Goss-De>ter 

.  2?'/. 

30 

Moore  McCormack 

22 

21% 

Times  Mirror . 

so 

49% 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment 

149 

154% 

Dc  .ntar  ... 

MV. 

12'/. 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

..  37'/2 

36 

R.  Hoe  A  Co. 

.  SI'/. 

52% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

26 

23% 

Wood  Industries  . 

27% 

26% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

65 

74 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

36 

— 

Dow  Jonas . 

104 

107 

Downe  Communications 

97 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

30'/. 

30',, 

Gannett  Co . 

42' 2 

42',, 

Grey  Advtq . 

15% 

16'/. 

Hurletron  . 

I0'2 

II', 2 

N.  Y.  T.mes  . 

.  57 

57 

Oqilvy.  Mather 

23 

22'/, 

Photon 

31 

31'/. 

Richmond  Newspapers 

.  31% 

31'/. 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi 

8 

8', 

B.  C.  Forest 

26'/, 

27 

Great  Lakes  Paper 

21'  2 

21', 

MacMillan,  Bloedel 

.  26% 

27'/, 

Price  Bros . 

.  12'/. 

12% 

I)I)B  gels  Quaker  Oats, 
drops  General  Foods 

General  Mills  Co.  has  a))point- 
ed  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  as  its 
agency  for  $6  million  in  adult 
cereal  billings.  Included  in  the 
assignment  are  Quaker  Oats, 
Instant  Quaker  Oatmeal,  In¬ 
stant  Quaker  Wheat  Cereal,  and 
Life  cereal,  all  previously  with 
LaRoche,  McCaffrey  &  McCall. 
From  Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner, 
the  food  company  has  assigned 
Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  and 
Puffed  Rice,  Diet  Frosted  Wheat 
Puffs,  and  Rice  Puffs,  and 
Shredded  Wheat.  Because  of 
product  conflicts,  DDB  resigned 
some  General  Foods  accounts 
that  amounted  to  $5  million  in 
billings. 

BBDO  sets  up 
acquisition  service 

A  Corporate  Acquisition 
Sendee,  providing  market  an¬ 
alysis  of  prospective  companies, 
has  l)een  set  up  by  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

The  service,  which  evaluates 
a  firm’s  current  and  future 
stand  in  primary  markets,  is 
available  to  BBDO  clients  and 
non-conflicting  non-clients  in¬ 
terested  in  acquisitions  or  merg¬ 
ers  on  a  fee  basis.  Costs  range 
from  $250  up  to  $10,000. 


Aiulersoii  aiul  Stokes 
buy  Delaware  papers 

Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Delaware 
ConKt  Press  and  its  summer 
magazine,  the  Vacationer,  was 
announced  by  the  purchasers, 
Paul  Curtis  Stokes  Jr.  and 
Daniel  G.  Ander.son  Jr.  The 
paper  and  magazine  were  owned 
by  F'ried  Publishing  Company, 
with  Milton  K.  Fried  as  editor 
and  publisher.  Agreements  to 
acciuire  the  pai)er  have  been 
entered  into  by  Anderson- 
Stokes  Inc.,  and  transfer  of  the 
property  will  lie  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

Stokes,  who  is  pi’esident  of 
Coastal  Communications  Inc., 
announced  that  James  A.  Flood, 
administrative  assistant  to  Sen. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs  for  the  past  six 
years,  wouKl  be  the  paper’s  new 
editor  and  general  manager.  He 
sai<l  Flood  will  also  head  the 
public  relations  and  ailvertising 
staff  of  .Anderson  -  Stokes,  a 
real  estate,  building  and  in¬ 
vestment  firm. 

• 

.4<1  agency  executive 
buys  N.J.  w»»eklies 

Borpextown,  N.  J. 

Hershel  .M.  Brown,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  purchased  two  weekl.v 
newspapers — the  123-year  old 
Honlentown  Hegixter-Xewx  and 
its  sister  weekly,  the  Leader  of 
nearby  Wrightstown. 

The  Leader’s  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  reaches  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  families  at  Fort 
Dix  and  McGuire  .Air  Force 
Base. 

Both  newspapers  were 
ac(iuired  from  Magee  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Company  was  the  broker. 

Blown  has  resigned  from  -A1 
Paul  Lefton  Company,  where  he 
was  account  supervisor  and 
plans  hoard  chairman. 

• 

ANA  issues  revised 
research  olicK*kIist 

The  .Association  of  National 
.Advertisers,  through  its  .Adver¬ 
tising  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Committee,  has  issued  a  revised 
edition  of  its  checklist  for  Eval¬ 
uating  Marketing  and  Media 
Research  Stutlies. 

The  new  edition  has  lieen  re¬ 
viewed  and  approved  by  the 
.Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  designed  to  assist 
advertising  executives  in  ap¬ 
praising  research  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  media,  research  and 
other  organizations. 

The  checklist  is  available  free 
from  the  .Associatior.  of  National 
.Advertisers,  155  East  44th 
Street,  New  York,  10017. 
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Daley  raps  ‘negative’  journalism 


Chicago 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  fan¬ 
ned  the  hot  ashes  of  a  fire  that 
has  smoldered  since  last  August 
in  an  address  to  a  convention  of 
public  relations  men  here  re¬ 
cently. 

The  Mayor,  central  figure  in 
events  leading  up  to  rioting  that 
raged  during  the  Democratic 
convention  when  police  pre¬ 
vented  peace  demonstrators  from 
entering  the  headquarters  hotel 
and  marching  to  the  convention 
hall,  took  another  critical  stance 
on  news  handling  in  speaking  to 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

Daley  referred  to  the  news 
media  as  has  having  been 
vehemently  defended  and  criti¬ 
cized  “and  I  suppose  I  have  been 
high  in  the  ranks  of  the  critics.” 
He  added: 

“One  of  your  memliers 
(PRSA)  told  me  that  if  there  is 
an  explosion  or  strike  at  a  plant 
which  he  represents,  it  may  be¬ 
come  front  page  news.  But  when 
he  tried  to  get  an  announcement 
publicized  of  the  hiring  and 
training  of  ,500  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  by  the  plant  the  liest  he 
could  do  was  get  in  on  page  30 
in  one  newspaper.” 

Daley  referred  to  a  Chicago- 
sponsoied  meeting  attended  by 
1,500  Negroes  interested  in  equal 
opportunity  for  business  owner¬ 
ship  and  a  news  release  that 
had  been  sent  to  all  media. 

Coverage  ^’as  Sparse 

“Only  two  of  the  six  tv  sta¬ 
tions  and  only  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  —  one  Negro-owned  — 
covered  the  event,”  Daley  said. 

“What  do  you  think  would 
have  happened  if  10  pickets  ap¬ 
peared  protesting  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  Negro  business¬ 
men  and  came  ...  to  my  office 
and  said  they  would  not  leave 
until  we  met  with  them?  I  can 
assure  you  .  .  .  that  the  six  tv 
stations  .  ,  .  and  the  radio  men 
. . .  and  the  newspaper  reporters 
and  photographers  would  have 
assured  that  this  was  a  well 
covered  confrontation. 

“I  am  not  complaining  (loud 
laughter  in  which  the  Mayor 
joined).  Protests  have  a  right 
to  l)e  heard.  So  does  the  construc¬ 
tive  news  which  comes  out  of 
the  offices  of  government,” 

Daley  said  he  was  sure  that 
editors  would  much  prefer 
giving  priority  to  news  which  is 
important  and  which  has  a 
direct  l)earing  on  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people  but  “unfortun¬ 
ately  the  editors  l)elieve  that 
people  are  not  inclined  to  read 
positive  stories  and  so  the  nega¬ 
tive  commands  page  one.”  He 
descrilied  this  as  “a  dilemma.” 

editor  sc  publisher 


The  Mayor  pleaded  for  “suc¬ 
cess”  stories,  some  indication 
that  cities  are  making  progress 
in  piograms  to  help  solve  the 
problems  raised  by  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  technologj'  and  automa¬ 
tion. 

Daley  urged  the  news  media 
to  make  moi-e  constructive  use 
of  its  powers  instead  of  em¬ 
phasizing  “negative”  news. 

C'.olumni!>t  Hits  Burk 

Jack  Mabley,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  CIncaffo’ii 
American,  who  also  writes  a 
daily  column,  two  days  later 
published  a  long  list  of  pictures 
that  have  l)een  used  showing  the 
Mayor  at  various  functions. 

“The  only  picture,”  Mabley 
wrote,  “I  found  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  that  might  be  considered 
negativ'e  was  one  of  Mayor 
Daley  with  a  pained  expression 
during  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion. 

“I  honestly  don’t  know  what 
Mayor  Daley  has  to  beef  about. 
He  gets  more  ink  on  job  proj¬ 
ects  and  slum  clearings  and 
highway  programs  and  police 
reorganizations  and  consumer 
protection  plans  and  a  jillion 
and  one  other  products  of  his 
army  of  press  agents  than  any 
other  10  people  or  institutions 
in  Chicago. 

“He  simply  won’t  tolerate 
criticism.” 

Mabley  contended  that  posi¬ 
tive,  constructive  articles  out¬ 
number  the  “negative”  stories 
alK>ut  5  to  1,  “evei*y  day,  day 
after  day.” 

Mabley  said  he  took  his  own 
paper  on  the  day  that  Daley  was 
giving  his  speech  and  found 
many  positive  stories  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  “negative”  type. 

Paul  Molloy,  tv  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Timeit,  on  the 
day  after  Mabley’s  column  ap¬ 
peared,  quoted  Bill  Leonard, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news 
for  CBS,  as  saying: 

Says  Riots  Underplayed 

“My  guess  is  that  we  under¬ 
played  rather  than  overplayed 
the  confrontation  around  the 
hotel  between  the  Chicago  police 
and  the  hippies  and  yippies.  For 
the  past  three  months,  we’ve 
l)een  studying  our  liehavior 
during  the  week  of  the  {Demo¬ 
cratic)  convention,  and  we  still 
don’t  see  how  we  could  l)e  ac¬ 
cused  of  distortion.” 

•As  for  the  25  newsmen  who 
were  assaulted  during  the  con¬ 
vention  fracus,  an  investigation 
by  the  Chicago  police  depart¬ 
ment  has  l)een  under  way  since 
August.  A  report  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  has  l)een  promised  for 
nearly  three  months  and  the 
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latest  word  is  that  it  may  be 
ready  next  week. 


SDX  meeting 
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colleges  are  going  to  l)e  trans¬ 
formed  ;  “the  status  quo  is  going 
out.” 

Robert  Lubar,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine,  predicted  an  uncertain 
economic  situation  would  follow 
the  assumption  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  by  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Lubar  did  not  think  there 
would  be  a  depression,  but  that 
there  would  be  a  perio<l  of  slow 
growth  in  which  industry  would 
not  l)e  adding  new  jobs.  A  result 
could  be  increased  unemployment 
with  the  prospect  of  a  growing 
social  unrest. 

Ralph  McGill,  pu’olisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitutioti,  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  own  failure  and  that 
of  the  press  to  comment  on 
things  that  have  been  happen¬ 
ing.  They  did  not  comment  on 
the  migration  of  four  million 
Negroes  to  the  urban  centers  of 
the  North  and  failed  to  see  what 
the  migration  meant  until  the 
crisis  of  urban  violence  was  at 
hand,  he  said. 

A  major  failure  of  the  press, 
according  to  McGill,  has  lieen 
that  it  hasn’t  yet  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  are 
racists.  He  said  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  that  there 
are  people  in  the  South  who 
“will  happily  destroy  the  school 
system  rather  than  share  it  with 
Negroes.”  He  called  this  a  “dis¬ 
turbing  and  tragic  situation  that 
needs  to  be  exposed.” 

If  poverty  programs  are  cut 
back  and  control  of  schools 
turned  back  to  local  boards,  Mc¬ 
Gill  predicted,  then  chaos  can 
result. 

Campus  press  cliaiiees 

Prof.  H.  G.  “Buddy”  Davis,  of 
the  University  of  Florida  School 
of  Communication,  presided  over 
the  panel  on  “The  Student 
Press.”  He  said  there  had  been 
a  revolution  in  the  college  news¬ 
papers  and  that  instead  of  just 
reporting  campus  and  faculty 
news,  they  now  took  powerful 
positions  on  national  questions. 

Profes.sor  Davis  said  that  the 
student  piess  now  stresses  per¬ 
sonal  journalism,  argues  for 
free  love,  alwrtions  and  “put¬ 
ting  LSD  in  faculty  coffee  cups.” 
The  old  objectivity  in  reporting 
news  had  been  destroyed,  he 
said,  and  the  student  press  is  no 
longer  a  standby  for  budding 
journalists  but  has  turned  to 
influencing  the  student  mind. 


The  consensus  of  student  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  panel  appeared  to  be 
that  university  authorities  must 
leave  the  press  alone,  should  not 
censor  the  papers,  or  attempt  to 
punish  editors  for  permitting 
obscene  words  in  their  columns. 

The  college  papers,  one  parti¬ 
cipant  declared,  must  report  the 
truth  even  when  it  might  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  should  be  free  to 
criticize  the  conduct  of  univer¬ 
sity  administrations. 


Van  der  Huevel 
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ments  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  graduate  of  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  she  married  Kenneth  Van 
der  Heuvel,  an  oboe  player  with 
the  Denver  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  .After  his  death  alwut  10 
years  ago  she  took  a  job  with 
United  Press  in  Philadelphia 
and  there  met  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carpenter  who  later  helped  to 
get  her  a  job  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  office 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Carpenter 
is  press  secretary  to  Mrs.  Ljti- 
don  B.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Van  der  Heuvel  has  three 
children.  Claudia,  22,  is  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Brazil  with  her 
husband,  John  Redwood.  Heidi, 
18,  is  a  student  at  Virginia  Com¬ 
monwealth  University,  and  Jon, 
14,  is  a  student  at  J.E.B.  Stuart 
High  School,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
• 

Metro  offers  new 
food  mat  service 

A  new  concept  in  food  market 
advertising  ser\ices  has  been 
developed  by  Metro  Associated 
Services.  It  is  lieing  offered  to 
newspapers  and  retailers. 

Named  Metro’s  Food  Ad- 
Essentials,  the  service  is  self- 
contained  in  a  two-unit  filing 
system  for  instant  accessibility 
to  what  is  neede«l  for  production 
of  food  market  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  service  is  organized 
around  five  separate  standard 
newspaper  size  proof  books, 
totaling  220  pages  that  contain 
more  than  4,200  illustrations 
and  100  food  ad  layouts. 

A  100-page  basic  catalogue  of 
illustrations  in  multiple  sizes 
furnishes  art  work  for  every 
category  of  food  items,  with 
each  category  organized  for 
quick  reference. 

The  basic  100-page  volume  in¬ 
cludes,  among  other  ad  making 
t(X)ls,  lettered  departmental 
headings,  im])act  words,  prices, 
decoratives,  attention  compell- 
ers,  sale  and  savings  headings. 

The  four  adtlitional  volumes, 
each  covering  its  appropriate 
season,  feature  completely  pre¬ 
pared  layouts. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl'.NT.EMENTS 

A-NNOUNtEMENTS 

Appraisers— C.onsultants 

Newspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partncrahip.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 


Businesf  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
shopi>er  with  our  equipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  sind 
modest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
6492.').  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036. 


FINANCIAL  BACKERS  WANTED  for 
new  Neprro  daily  newspaper  for  New 
York  City.  Write  Box  1883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Seirspaper  llrokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellini;. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

20  years’  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
92806.  (714)  633-1361  day  or  night. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
(Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871 

daytime,  (.\C  813)  733-1100  nights,  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33315.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  N.azareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management 
•Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(2051  262-1761 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Address 


-Zip  Ct'dc- 


=  Classification. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1416  B.  Univ.  Dr.,  Mesa.  AZ  86201 
Phone:  (602)  964-1093  or  964-2952 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  86902.  Ph:  (AG  206)  646-3367. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

IK  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News- 
paiier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.. 
Jennings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  1-318-824- 
0475. 


^'ewspapers  For  Sale 

N.Y.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  live,  solid,  potential.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity.  Terms.  Box  1741,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHING 
FIRM  AVAILABLE 

West  (Joast  publishing  firm,  printing 
daily  and  weekly  publications.  Owners 
of  several  dailies  and  weeklies;  ex¬ 
tensive  operation.  Ideal  location  for 
metropolitan  venture.  Confidential.  Box 
1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LaMOURE  (N.D.)  CHRONICLE,  by 
owner.  OTie  of  the  highest  net  profits 
in  Midwest:  about  the  best  net-to-gross 
you’ll  find  in  U.S.  Irrigation  soon  to 
increase  area.  Will  sell  now  for  June 
1st  possession. 

WEEKLY — County-seat  exclusive.  Zone 
3.  Publishers’  Service.  334  Jefferson 
Bldg.,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27401.  Ph: 
(AC  919)  274-3670. 

ILLNESS  OF  OWNER  requires  sale  of 
large  weekly  in  Area  5.  Grossing 
$160,000;  growing  city  In  industrial 
and  rural  area;  has  both  letterpress 
and  offset  equipment.  Box  1823,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 

SUBURBAN  GROUP 
Northern  California  offset  weeklies. 
Profitable  and  growing.  $l-n'.illion  with 
terms.  Financially  qualified  buyers 
write  full.v  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
(W«>ekly  Newspaiier  Division) 

543  West  RcK)hevelt  Wheaton.  III.  60187 

WE.STERN  MASSACHUSETTS  WKLY 
Ideal  for  husimnd/wife  combination.  No 
plant.  Box  1963,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOlINCEME.NTS 


ISewspapers  For  Sale 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY  —  $60M  gross 
class;  could  do  much  more.  Owner 
other  interests.  Price  $60M:  $17,500 
cash  down.  Good  earner  even  nowl 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton. 
Kans.—  67654. 

Newspapers  tt'anteil 

MATURE  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management,  will 
manage  or  lease  your  weekly.  Box  1891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE,  27  and  25,  well-financed, 
well-e<lucated  (Haverford,  Yale  Law, 
Yale  City  Planning;  Bryn  Mawr,  ^r- 
bonne),  daily/weekly  exi>erience,  like 
money  but  want  to  make  good  Zone 
1,  2,  3,  6  or  9  paper  ($100-5UOM  gross) 
best  in  country.  Box  1893,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  .SEKVK'.ES 

Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE:  Dead- 
line-conscious  bureau  staff  offers  full 
coverage  for  dailies,  weeklies,  mag¬ 
azines,  trade,  specialties,  etc.  Your 
own  man  in  Washington  to  cover 
agencies,  legislation,  hearings,  person¬ 
alities,  economics,  politics,  legal 
foreign,  etc.  Box  1892.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Features  Arailahle 

"RETROSPECT" — The  S|)ectrum  of 
life,  appeals  to  all.  Tested  tough  Los 
Angeles  market.  Four  columns  monthly, 
only  $5.  No  contract:  cancel  anytime. 
Don  Clark.  Suite  105,  435  N.  Bedford 
Dr..  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. — 90210. 

Ralph  "Corseli"  Corsel.  author  of  two 
award-winner  novel — "UP  THERE 
I  THE  STARS” — has  starte<I  a  weekly 
l>ersonality  entertainment  column  of 
the  same  name,  and  of  general  interest 
to  the  22,000,000  Italian-American 
!  readers  in  the  U.S.  For  sample  column 
I  write:  Stars— Box  C  1900—360  E.  72nd 
!  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 

!  RON  COBB  — the  hottest  political  car¬ 
toonist  in  America  tcalay !  Two  best- 
;  selling  Isiok  colections  I  Feature  story 
I  and  21  drawings  in  Noveml>er  Avant- 
Garde.  l.S  original  illustrations  in 
Septeml)er  Es<|uire.  Cavalier  magazine 
calleil  Cobb  the  "Toughest  Pen  In  The 
I  West"!  Now  available  as  a  weekly 
i  feature  from  Sawyer  Press  -Syndication 
Dept.,  P.O.  Box  16-653,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90046.  or  call  (213)  656-5481  for 
I  further  information. 


□  Assign  a  box  n'jmber  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


m  To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  R  PURLISHER  .  $50  Third  Avmua  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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SOUTH  TEXAS  WEEKLY- $200,000 
class  — near  college.  Offset.  Requires 
$60M  cash  down.  Rapid  growth— high 
income  area.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Bo.x 
8.S.  Norton.  Kans. ---67634. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  .  .  .  establi-shed 
1897.  Serves  lieautiful  agricultural  and 
recreational  area.  $23M  estimated 
gross.  Price  $27,500.  Terms,  UNITED  , 
FARM  AGENCY.  612-EP  West  47th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112.  (AC  816) 
PL  3-4212.  I 

5  DIFFERENT  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
seeks  1968  sale  for  various  tax  rea¬ 
sons:  down  payments  range  $15M- 
$72M.  Mel  Hixlell.  Hazen  Co.,  191  N. 
Euclid.  U|dand,  Calif,  91786,  (714) 

982-1 .595. 

QUICK  SALE!  Western  N.  Y.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  Official.  Grosses  $30M;  will  sell 
for  $15M.  $4,000  put  you  in  business. 
Fine  office  go<sl  e<iuipment.  Ideal 
printer.'wife,  or  young  aggressive  pub¬ 
lisher.  Fine  community.  Contact  H.  W. 
Palmer,  Broker,  844  Sumner  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13210,  or  tel.  (316) 
472-4181. 

CALIFORNIA  OFF’SET  WEEKLY— 
Ideal  location;  $200,000  annual  gross. 
Comiwtitive.  Fully  equipi>e<l.  Box  1967, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


BEST.  MOST,  CHEAPEST.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free.  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiicrt  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
5.5-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINKRY  &  SUPPLIES 
i'.omposing  Boom 
ALL  MODELS 

IJ  notypes — I  n  tertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

(7)  1-year-old  JUSTOWRITERS.  new 
computer  being  installed — 2  reprodueen 
w/9  point  newt  face,  1  with  10  point 
newt  face.  Save  over  60%.  JOE  SHEL¬ 
DON  CO..  INC.,  26200  Greenfield, 

Oak  Park.  Mich.  48237.  (813)  399-2626. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Stereotype  Equipment 


■Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SEU  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&PS  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTING^ 
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Composing  Room 

(2)  42  em  Model  C>3  Intertypes,  gas  pots 
42  em  Model  .#34  Linotype.  #66977, 
hydro  qundder.  electric  pot.  feeder, 
biower 

Elektron  Linotype  #70483,  hydro  qnao- 
der,  electric  pot.  feeder,  blower  (like 
new)  with  or  without  TT3 

(2)  Model  36  Linotypes  #66609 

4lt50965R 

(3)  Model  #29  Linotypes  #66167 

#61206  #53048 

Comet  Linotj-pe  #617  with  ITS 

(2)  Model  #31  Linotypes  #60816 

#59766 

(21  Mwlel  #8  Linotypes  #4968? 

#47941  swinging  keyboards 

Model  V  Intertype  #22058  with  TTS 

F-4  Intertype  Mixer  #27287.  power 

shift,  qinidder.  saw.  feeder 

F-2  Intertyi«  mixer  #16930 

(2)  0-4-4  Intertypos  #16362.  quadder. 
saw.  feeder  #16400  (42  em)  same  as 
above 

Model  E-KIrod  #5187.  electric.  14 
molds,  feeder,  tools 

(3)  Model  F-EIrods.  electric,  feeder 
(2)  Nolan  Rocket  saws 

( all  above  machines 
equitped  as  you  desire) 
MANII.\TTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Eliznl)eth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y  10012 
(AC  212)  WAlker  5-010(i 

AUTOMATION  EQUIPMENT: 
Complete  pack.nge  for  0-4-4  units.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  buy.  Four  Mohr  .\utoix)sitors 
(2  never  unernted.  2  installed  but 
never  use<l)  for  automating  G-l-4  ad 
machines.  Imth  main  and  side  mag- 
aiines ;  also  five  Fairchild  operating 
units  (3  never  uncrated)  for  main 
magazine  keylioanls  on  G-4-4  ad  ma¬ 
chines  :  also  four  Fairchild  operating 
units  (2  never  uncrated)  for  side 
magazines  including  auxiliary  key¬ 
boards.  This  is  a  complete  package  for 
hot-metal  G-4-4  ad  automation.  Best 
offer  takes.  Contact:  Dusty  Rhodes. 
Pannx  Newspapers.  Box  289.  East 
Lansing.  Michigan  48824.  Call  (517) 
337-1701. 

JUSTOWRITER  PAIR— 14-pt.  recorder 
and  9-pt.  reproducer.  Two  years  old : 
in  excellent  condition.  Best  offer  takes 
both.  Tri-County  Press.  Polo.  Ill.  61064. 
Ph:  (816)  946-2211. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPSCO. 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St.. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10036. 

RECORDERS-RL'PRODUCERS :  7  re¬ 
corders.  mixed  tyi>es.  two  with  tape 
rentier;  four  8-pt.  reproducers;  one  10- 
pt.  reproducer.  Priced  for  quick  sale, 
haily  Town  Crier.  180  E.  State  St.. 
Westport.  Conn.— 06880.  Ph :  (203) 

226-:!.-.01. 

hot  metal  paste-up  saw  and 

air  compressor.  If  you’ve  thought  about 
going  for  hot  metal  paste-up.  here  is 
practically  new  setup.  Make  offer. 
,  Mf>ntgomery  Pub.  Co..  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pa. — 19034. 

200-B  PHOTON  ADMASTER 
Purchasetl  1946.  S#346.  16  news-ad 

type  styles  in  12  sizes.  6  to  72-pt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  parts  inventory.  Daily  operation 
at  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel.  Avail¬ 
able  immetl  lately.  Contact  Ray  Stouga- 
ard  (.lOI)  235-3303. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FXIRMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsimper 
Turtles  $02.95  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin. 
Il'rile  for  litcruliire 
I-  &  H.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  28621  (AC  919)  836-1513 


Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-LAraE.  excellent  condition: 
gone  offset;  produces  photos  sizes  up 
to  12  X  18  Inches.  Great  money-saver  ; 
for  engravings.  Assume  payment  plan 
of  only  $76  per  month;  small  balance.  ; 
Ph:  (AC  201)  943-3000. 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  (6.000  ] 
Journalist)  :  line  cuts.  65-screen  ^  j 
tones,  enlargers,  reverses.  Like  new.  , 
Sacrifice.  SI. 000.  Delaware  Valley  Ad¬ 
vance.  Box  337.  Langhorne.  Pa. — 19047.  1 
(AC  2151  7.57-6767. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

INSERTING  MACHINE 
5-Station  Dexter  (MDG)  1960 
Vacuum  Pump— AC-C-H  (Conveyor 
Complete  and  in  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA’TES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp..  (NAPSCO). 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


TURTLES.  CH.ASES.  page  storage 
elevators,  auto  plate  and  furnace.  Make  | 
offer.  Montgomery  Pub.  Co.,  Fort  i 
Washington,  Pa. — 19034.  ■ 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1956  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  6.000  plates— 
$1,200.  Box  1766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE: 

Automatic  Addressing  Equipment 
1  A-M  Model  6381  Graphotype  #453257 


A467— $1,000. 

Call  Mr.  Moore 
ATTLEBORO  SUN  PUB.  CO. 
(AC  617)  222-7000 
Attlelroro,  Mass.  02703 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STA’TIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  GOSS  TOITUBB  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care-^mlnimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash.  Ind.  46992. 

HOE  COLORMATTC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplats 
lockup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  79,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

3-UNIT  CO’TTRELL  VANGUARD  off¬ 
set  press  Model  #C6960.  Serial  #CS14- 
2BA.  2  units  are  7  years  old,  a  3rd 
reconditioned  unit  was  added  in  1967. 
Price:  as  is,  where  is,  $26,000.  ’The 
press  is  in  fine  condition  and  can  be 
seen  in  operation  at  Pecos,  Texas  En¬ 
terprise.  Contact  Phil  Buckner,  Scripps 
League.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle.  Wash¬ 
ington — 98109.  Phone  206-284-0945. 


for  SALE:  2  Friden  LCC-VF  Friden 
Ta|»e  Units,  2  Selectadatn  Reailers.  C 
Motle  and  Eiioiiiiement  Control  UniU. 
8  additional  Program  Panels.  Like  new 
condition.  Used  short  time  as  Tai>e 
Input  for  ad  com|x>8ition  on  Photon 
713.  Contact  A.  W.  Estes,  News-Times 
Pub.  Co..  Box  912.  El  Dorado,  Ark. — 
71730.  (AC  501)  862-6611. 


GOSS  STltAIGHTUNE  3-deck  press 
with  color  unit  on  fourth;  16  pages 
straight  run  or  32  collect  together  with 
much  of  the  stereotype  equipment 
Ideal  for  small  daily  not  interested 
In  going  offset.  Sacrifice  “where  is 
as  is.”  Call  Howard  C.  Berky,  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  (216) 
866-6821. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  STRAIGHTLINE  three  deck 
press,  12  pages  on  straight  run.  24 
pages  collect  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  Feb,  1969,  when  it  will  be 
available.  Presently  used  tor  publishing 
8.000  six-day-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion,  Courier-Herald,  Dublin,  Ga. 
31021. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX 
’TUBULAR  PRESS 
$6,850 

Great  buy  for  publisher  who  needs 
more  press  capacity  but  is  not  ready 
for  high  cost  of  conversion  to  offset. 
Press  in  excellent  condition :  printed 
‘Best  Front  Page’  award-winner  at 
1967  California  publishers’  convention. 
Include<l  is  roll  hoist,  vacuum  casting 
box.  plate  finisher,  tubular  router, 
4000-lb.  metal  pot,  32  steel  chases.  C. 
R.  Appleby,  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box 
1477,  Escondido.  Calif.  92025.  (714) 

74.5-6611. 


GOSS  1938  High  Spce<l  Straight  Line 
Letter  Press  three  high  speed  low 
construction  semi  double  width  press 
unit  and  one  pair  of  double  delivery 
double  former  folders  and  double 
balloon  formers  with  double  angle 
bars.  Equipped  with  73  hp  main  drive 
motor  and  complete  control  systems. 
Three  Cline  reels  with  DC  tension  con¬ 
trol,  100  feet  of  conveyor,  paper  dollies, 
14  spare  rollers,  quarterfolder.  2  double 
page  portable  color  fountains  and  one 
single  page.  2.000  gal.  ink  tank  with 
pump :  also  skip  slitter  for  tabloid 
collect  run.  Press  rated  at  30,000  per 
hour  pro<luction. 

.V.d.l/C  yOCR  PRICE 
Milton  M.  Johnson 
THE  FRESNO  GUIDE 
1963  “H”  Street 
Fresno.  California — 93718 
(209)  268-8611 

AVAILABLE  NOW! 

4-Unit  Fairchild  Color  King 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Folder 
UNIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Lyndhurst,  NJ — 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 


ONE  GOSS  UNITUBULAR  PRESS, 
consisting  of  four  units,  all  color  cap¬ 
ped  and  fully  reversible — driven  by  a 
75  HP  motor — AC  GE  controls.  Press 
is  fed  from  four,  two-tiered  Cline  reels 
located  below.  Press  S#  is  N.T.  607 
and  equipped  with  one  folder  with  ^4 
fold  attachment.  Arthur  Sneath  (313) 
349-5990.  Inter  City  Press.  Inc.,  46585 
Grand  River  Ave.,  Novi,  Mich. -^8050. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  Units;  21'.j  inches:  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3 '2  Folders:  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters:  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available;  Mid  1969 
Priced:  Most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


HOB  quarterfolder  for  Printmaster 
folder  available.  In  excellent  condition. 
For  sale  at  a  low.  low  price.  We  cannot 
use  it.  as  our  folder  configuration  is 
not  right  for  this  folder.  Contact  Ray 
Doyle.  7519  N.  .Ashland.  Chicago,  III. 
-  60626. 


PROOF  PRESS 
I'amirrcook  S3SA — Full  Potver 
24  X  S6  Bed— 220  A.C. 

Serial  Xo.  1S254 

This  press  can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Excellent  condition.  Less  than  half 
cost  at  $3,750.  Better  hurry  for  this 
one.  Contact  George  A.  Edgar,  Vice- 
Pres.,  American  Pub.  Corp..  1550  E. 
Canfield,  Detroit,  Mich. — 48207.  Ph: 
1-31.3-832-6200. 


FOR  SALE:  Scott  Press  eight  16-page 
units — extra  high-si>eed  antifriction 
multi  unit;  one  color  hump;  folders; 
reels ;  drives ;  motors.  Imme<liately 
available.  Contact:  Charles  C.  Sibre. 
Cowles  Communications.  Inc..  488  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  MU  8-0300. 


WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
I  23-9/16' — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 

Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 

i  FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot;  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Contact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  32017. 

M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Caster,  22%”  cut¬ 
off;  Nolan  Flat  Casting  Box;  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver;  Nolan  Stereo  Saw 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis.  Times  Mirror  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213)  626-2346. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

FRIDEN  JUSTTIWRITER  reproducer 
with  9-pt.  face.  The  Courier-Gazette. 
New.ark,  New  York  14513. 


COMPENSATORS 
for  Duplex  Standard  Tubular  press. 
Geo.  Dobyns.  The  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise.  64936. 


HKLP  WANTED 

.ddministratire 

NEWSPAPER  COST  ACCOUNTANT 
who  knows  his  business.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Immediate 
opening.  E&P  Zone  9.  Box  1918,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT 
POTENTIAL  CONTROLLER 
Morning.  afterm>on  and  Sunday  news- 
paiier,  Chait  Area  2.  Salary  oi>en.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  l>enefits;  good  oi»iM»rtun- 
ity  for  right  man.  Box  1818.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
f  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weelis . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  lint. 


Count  five  averapt  words  per  line 
3  lints  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps. 
etc.  in  response  to  ’help  wanM’ 
advertisements  until  dirKt  request  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-wetks .  $1.50  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-wttks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wtebs .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wttk  .  $1.80  per  line. 

display - CLASSIFIID 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cub 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi- 
i  Red  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  apate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WREKLY  CLOSINO  TIMI 
TuMdoy.  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  are  awiled  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  art  valid  fPr  1-year. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Ava..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
I  (AC  2121  Ptaam  2-7060 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  PIELD] 


.4fl  m  i  n  i  strati  re 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Excellent  future.  MetruiH>litan.  Cart 
.^rea  !<  :  EI>P  ex|«)sure  helpful  hut  not 
necessary.  Salary  o|ien.  Semi  reume  to 
B<ix  lt<sn.  Etiitor  &  Puhlisher. 

BUSINE.SS  AND  JOB 
opiKirtunity.  for  a  thctniutthly  exi)eri- 
enceil  editor,  for  a  small  6>-year-«hl 
weekly  ne\vspai>er  :  offset  ofieration.  -At¬ 
tractive  pr<»i*osition  for  qualifievl  in¬ 
dividual.  Write:  Philip  Maimone.  212 
H<K)|ier  .Ave..  Toms  River.  N.  J. — 
ttsT.MI.  i>r  call:  2*'l-24i*-onrt7  lietween  6 
and  s  PM  only. 


(.irrulatitm 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER 
for  new  big-city,  general  interest 
weekly  in  Zone  5.  Good  pay  for  a 
challenge.  Send  resume.  Box  1755.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 
California  daily  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  district  manager.  Should 
tie  strong  on  promotion  and  experienced 
in  carrier  boy  operation.  Salary,  and 
car  allowance.  This  is  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  promoter  with 
boys.  Write  Box  1562,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

•AMBITIOUS  CM.  with  an  eye  to  the 
futuie.  The  man  we  are  seeking  is  now 
in  the  :r2  or  "  siait  and  wants  to  be 
;rl.  Must  lie  iiromotion-mimleil  and  a 
hani  worker  who  wants  to  see  this 
N.  ,1.  Iii-weekly  eventually  to  go  tluily. 
The  challenge  is  here  and  there's  much 
more  to  come.  Write  in  detail,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  retiuirements.  Box  IPSK,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  WE  NEED  .A  CM  after  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  with  news  and  advertising 
expiinde^l.  Growing  outfit  neeils  man 
with  some  exfierience.  John  W.  Nasdi. 
Winste*!  Evening  t'itizen.  Winstetl. 
Conn,  ofinys.  ,  .\c  2u3i  :!7!*-3:i:i;!. 

AGGRESSIVE  MANAGE'R  NEEDH1 
for  4.000  circulation,  ."i-ilay  afternoon 
daily.  Will  iiay  to  $140  per  week  com¬ 
bination  salary  and  Isinus  for  right 
man.  To|>  recreation  areti  :  college  ttiwn. 
Write:  Publisher.  The  A'alley  Courier, 
•Alamosa,  Colo,  si  101. 


(.lassified  Adrertisinfi 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
to  reorganize  and  expand  department 
for  mass  circulation  highly  responsive 
publication  in  large  Eastern  city.  We 
si-ek  a  toil  newsfiaiier  CAM  who  is  an 
ace  salesman  himself,  as  well  as  sales 
manager  and  administrator.  Write  in 
confidence,  stating  background,  ex¬ 
perience.  and  salary  desir^.  Box  1904, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIHED  MANAGER— Experienced 
in  daily  and  shopper  field  who  is 
a  personal  producer  and  who  can  also 
enthuse  and  encourage  sales  people  to 
produce  hard  sell  volume  under  adverse 
circumstances.  Salary,  commission, 
bonus,  fringes.  Area  9.  Box  1916,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  CREATES  OPENING 
for  display  classifietl  field  man  with 
bayout  exiierience  to  sell  real  estate 
advertising.  We  are  a  6-day  evening 
newspaiier  with  4.'.000  -f-  circulation, 
located  on  the  San  Francisco  Pen¬ 
insula.  Excellent  working  conditions  in 
modern  plant.  Gocsl  salary  basetl  on 
experience  -+-  commission  and  profit- 
sharing  plan.  We  are  an  employee- 
owneil  organization,  .itenil  resume  to 
Roliert  Powell,  C.AM.  Palo  .Alto  Times, 
P.O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto.  C.A— 94302. 

OUTSTANDING  OFFSET  DAILY.  25- 
50.00O  in  Zone  9.  has  oiiening  for 
classified  manager.  Great  chance  for 
manager  of  smaller  paiier  or  No.  2 
man  now  on  medium-size.  Top  salary 
•+•  incentive:  excellent  fringes,  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions.  Fdll  details 
and  resume  first  letter.  Box  1945,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .4drertising 

Editorial 

HARD-HITTING  AD  DIRECTOR  cap- 
j  able  of  developing  first-class  presenta- 
:  tions  for  professional  retailers,  and  at 
the  same  time  coordinate  local-retail 
team.  Smog-free  area,  fast-growing 
,  California  daily.  The  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  must  be  neat  in  appearance, 
well  spoken,  and  able  to  get  the  job 
done.  Elxcellent  working  conditions — 
opimrtunity  to  move  up.  Age  is  no 
factor:  ability  to  perform  most  Im¬ 
portant.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY  needs  reporter  for  city 
and  courthouse  beat ;  photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write;  Bucyrus 
Telegraph-Forum.  Bucyrus,  OH — 44820. 

EDITOR/WRITER 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  capable 
young  writer  or  editor  who  is  looking 
for  a  challenging  career  with  plenty 
of  room  to  advance.  National  business 
magazine  in  the  restaurant  field  seeks 
a  productive  self-starter  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  year  or  more  in  the  field 
of  written  communications.  Excellent 

DISPLAY  MAN  who  knows  what  it  is 
to  sell  under  pressure  in  a  highly 
competitive  area:  also  special  edition 
and  tap  man  accustomed  to  hard  sell. 
Salary,  commission,  bonus,  fringes. 

starting  salary  and  benefits.  Located  in 
beautiful  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Send 
resumd  and  writing  samples  to  E.  I.  P., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1648,  Madison,  Wise. — 
5.3701. 

Chart  Area  9.  Box  1917,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  major  news  sources 
and  some  sports  on  7,000  circulation 
daily  in  10,000  population  city  in  midst 
of  Michigan’s  renowned  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation.  Good  chance  for  advancement  to 
assist  editor,  Cadillac  (Mich.  49601)  Ev¬ 
ening  News. 

NEEDED:  Young,  energetic  display 
salesman.  Top  spot  on  our  staff  open 
for  good  man.  Afternoon  daily  located 
on  farthest  central  east  coast.  Write: 
Bob  Taylor,  Daily  &  Sunday  Times, 
Melbourne.  Fla. — 32902.  No  ’phone 
calls. 

STATEHOUSE 

$12,000  -f  FRINGE  BENEFITS  for 
creative  ad  salesperson-artist  for  6.500 
offset  daily  who  can  plan  ad  cam¬ 
paigns.  desigm  layouts  and  do  freehand 
sketches.  Heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country:  college  town.  Write:  George 
Williams,  c/o  Pioneer,  Bemidji,  Minn. 
—56601. 

AND 

BUREAU  MANAGER 

THESE  TWO  JOBS  are  open 
for  Qualified  young  men  who 
care  and  want  to  work  for  a 
quality,  medium-sized  paper  in 

Ohio. 

27,000  DAILY  needs  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  with  ability  to  make  good  layouts 
and  sell  in  competitive  area.  Outstand¬ 
ing  company  benefits  including  lucrative 
retirement  plan.  Permanent,  well-paid 
opportunity  for  man  looking  for  solid 
futuie.  Write:  Fre<l  Serrot.  Adv.  Dir., 
Daily  News  Tribune.  655  W.  Valencia 
Dr..  Fullerton.  Calif. — 92632. 

Previous  Statehouse  corre¬ 
spondent  promoted  to  city  ed¬ 
itor  and  previous  bureau  man¬ 
ager  elevated  to  state  editor. 

Box  1912 

Editor  &  Publisher 

LEADING  ZONE  2  A. M— 40.000- 

ADVER’nSlNG  DIRECTOR 
Successful  West  Coast  weekly  suburban 
group— 200.000  circulation— seeking  a 
man  capable  of  complete  sales  manage¬ 
ment.  Must  1^  aggressive  and  imagin¬ 

seeks  general  assignment  reiiorter  and 
deskman,  at  least  3  years'  experience. 
We’re  No.  1  and  seek  personnel  to 
match.  Pay  dependent  on  ability.  Send 
resumd,  samples.  Box  1908.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ative  with  ability  to  direct  a  large  sales 
staff  as  well  as  personally  handling 
advertising  presentations  to  major  re¬ 
tailers. 

Best  opportunity  in  the  country  for 
qualified  man — top  salary  plus  generous 
incentive  arrangement. 

Send  complete  resumd,  personal  income 
history,  etc.,  to  Box  1954,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAMILY  LIVING 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Someone  with  imagination  needeil  to 
report  family  living  and  general  as¬ 
signment  news.  Challenging  opening 
with  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  rapidly- 
expanding  regional  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
further  your  education  at  nearby 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Omtact 
j  John  C.  Gardner,  Southern  Illinoisan, 
i  Carbondale,  III.— 62901.  (AC  618)  549- 
5391. 

RETAIL  SALE.SMAN  Iti  grow  with 
24.0f'0  7-tlay  daily  in  Southeastern  uni¬ 

versity  community.  Sales,  service,  lay¬ 
out  exiierience.  Tell  all.  Box  1972. 
Etlitor  &  Pulilisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  man  or  woman, 
with  editing  and  layout  experience,  to 
take  responsibility  for  news,  features 
and  photos  in  one  of  America’s  ‘'last 
frontiers.”  We  want  more  than 
’routine’  coverage ;  we  need  someone  . 
who  can  dig  into  community  problems, 
crime  and  skuldugrgery  while  recording 
the  continuing  process  of  change  and 
progress  in  a  region  famous  for  color¬ 
ful  stories.  Write;  Managing  Elditor, 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37660. 

DISPLAY  .AD  .SALESMAN,  with  lay¬ 
out  capabilities,  wanteil  by  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  afternoon  offset  daily. 
Especially  interesteil  in  ambitious  young 
lerson  with  a  year  or  two  exiierience. 
University  community  of  16.0nn  with 
clean  air,  water  and  room  to  breathe; 
yesir-round  participant  siiorts.  Write 

i><»x  IV;*.),  r><i)i<>r  &  t  uhlisner. 

TOP  general  assignment  reporter:  also 
deskrean  who  can  write  sharp,  fast 
heads  needeil  by  rapidly-growing  daily 
20  miles  east  of  Cleveland  in  second 
fastest-growing  county  in  U.S.  Young, 
aggressive  staff ;  one  of  four  papers  in 
dynamic  chain.  Potential  excellent. 
Good  salary,  top  benefits  for  the  right 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  .Self-start¬ 
ing  ail  salesman  exiierienced  in  com- 
Iietitive  selling.  Must  lie  neat  dresser 
with  sharp  iiersonality.  Send  resume  to: 
R.  W.  .McComb,  Herald  &  News,  P.O. 
Box  31.  Livermore.  CA — 94550 

NATIONAL  An  SALESMAN 

Join  a  unique  nn<l  i>ace-settin>r  national 
advertisinjr  department,  representing 

Iiersons.  Write:  James  K.  Collins,  Ed¬ 
itor.  The  News-Herald.  P.O.  Box  351, 
Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094.  (AC  216) 
942-2100. 

HiK^kfonl’s  sintfle  rate  newsi>ai>ers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  >»onuses.  Previous 
national  e\|>erience  desirable.  Duties 
include  travel  to  contact  advertisers 
an«l  HLiencies  direct : 

DESKMAN  needed  for  Mexican  border 

1  paper.  Apply:  Managing  Editor,  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star.  Harlingen.  Texas — 
78550. 

For  full  ihftiiU. 
uriti*  or  '('hoiit': 

Personnel  Department 
KOrKKOKD  MORNINt;  STAR 
RorKKORI>  REtilSTER-REPTBLir 
Rcxrkford.  III.  61105 

Phone : 

NO  HUMDRUM  ON  THIS  JOB— 
Eilitorial  page  assistant  with  reporting 
experience  for  Midwest  daily.  Help  edit 
page,  write  background  articles  based 
on  field  inx-estigation,  write  editorials. 
Salary  baseil  on  exiierience.  Box  1924,  ' 

.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR’S  POSITION— If  yog 
like  to  write  profusely  and  see  you 
efforts  in  print,  take  responsibility  for 
news  content  of  this  modem,  offag 
Indiana  county-seat  weekly,  write  Boi 
1899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M 


I  A  M  I 


And  The  Miami  Herald  keep  growing! 
As  the  winter  season  arrives,  the  out 
look  is  bright  indeed.  In  turn.  Tin 
Herald's  reporting  and  editing  stalh 
grow.  If  you  are  a  competent,  experi¬ 
enced  writer-reporter  or  an  alert,  sharp 
copy  erlitor  and  would  like  to  becong 
part  of  this  warm  beehive  of  activity, 
please  air-mail  your  credentials  to  Johi 
McMullan.  Executive  Eklitor,  The  Miami 
Herald,  Miami.  Fla. — 33101. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  STAFFER— Flni 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
Florida  and  the  fast-grrowing,  prise 
winning  women’s  department  of  Thg 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-daekman,  witli 
a  flair  for  imaginative  make-up  aad 
bright  writing  n^ed.  Salary  ba^  oe 
experience,  ability.  Call  collect;  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  prize-winning 
weekly,  near  state  capital,  seeks  young, 
ambitious  news  eilitor.  Position  in¬ 
cludes  photography,  reporting,  and  ed¬ 
itorial  writing.  Assistant  takes  care  o( 
society  and  correspondence.  .Send 
resumd  to  965  S.  Sherman.  Albany, 
Oreg.— 97321. 


VERSA’HLB  YOUNG  EDITOR  witli 
35mm  camera  capability  to  join  stat 
of  northern  Illinois  weekly  group. 
County  news  bent.  Satisfactory  salary, 
expenses  and  unusual  employee  liene- 
fiti  will  bo  offered  to  the  right  |)erson. 
-Send  brief  resume  with  samples  and 
wage  expectations  to:  Editorial  Di¬ 
rector,  Tilton  Publications,  Box  4t, 
Rochelle.  Illinois — 61068. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER  for  genersl 
news  coverage  and  some  assistance  in 
sports  on  award-winning  newspaper  of 
5,300  circulation  in  progressive  north¬ 
eastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500  popula¬ 
tion.  Top  pay:  hospital  and  surgical 
plan:  literal  group  life  insurance  and 
excellent  iiension  plan,  l>oth  fully  com¬ 
pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  e<)uipi>e<l  and  air-conditioned 
plant:  2  week’s  vacation.  Write  details: 
strictly  confiilential.  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714. 


SPORTS  WRITER ;  ex|>erience<l  de- 
sirol.  Opportunity  to  cover  college, 
high  school  and  major  league  siiorts: 
will  work  with  3-mnn  staff  doing  lay¬ 
out.  heads,  plus  in-depth  writing. 
Southeastern.  Pa.  Send  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  1914,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER-EDITOR  nee<Ied 
to  take  charge  and  brighten  up  two 
established  weeklies  in  the  Hamptons, 
seaside  resorts  75-miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Some  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  top  J-School  grad.  Ability  with 
camera  helpful.  Must  be  aggressive 
newsman  with  utmost  respect  for  hii 
craft.  Full  resume.  Clips  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Salary  oiien.  Box  1930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  General  assignment  and 
rewrite,  with  seashore  weekly.  Send 
resumd  to:  WildwtaxI  Lender,  Wild- 
wcxal,  N.J. — 08260. 


EDITOR  for  progressive  weekly  in 
Conn.,  to  write  anil  edit  all  copy.  Must 
be  able  to  use  Polaroid  camera.  Writ*: 
Express.  Thomaston,  Conn. — 06787. 


EDITOR  for  complete  management  of 
1-man  weekly  tabloid  in  fast-growing 
section  of  N.J.  Please  submit  resumd, 
samples  and  salary  desired,  to  Box  1934, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED 
An  excellent  opening  for  a  young  sports 
writer.  Morning  daily  of  8,000;  mialern 
offset.  G<Hal  salary  schedule  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  David  M.  lAirner,  The 
Daily  Review.  Towanda,  Pa. — 18848. 

(717)  26,5-2151. 
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W’E  W.\NT  A  MAN  who  loves  to  write 
and  can  handle  some  desk  work  for  our 
priie-winninK  small  midwest  daily.  Pay 
and  frinites  are  koo<I.  ManaKement  en¬ 
courages  enterprise  and  offers  almost 
total  freedom  of  expression  to  responsi¬ 
ble  employees.  Write  Box  1925,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Top  pay  :  merit  increases  ;  advancement 
opportunities  for  top-notch  copy  read¬ 
ers,  male  or  female,  on  East  Coast 
morning  daily.  Exacting  desk  which 
rewards  comiretence.  Relocation  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  to  Box  1922,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTI"N1TY  for  young  rei>orter 
with  desk  imtential  with  16.000  six-<lay 
daily  in  rapidly-growing  Zone  3  un¬ 
iversity  city.  Salary  open;  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1932,  Eiiitor 
t  Publisher. 

REWRITEMAN-REPORTER  needed  for 
large  Eastern  metropolitan  afternoon 
newspa|>er.  Must  be  experienced,  fast 
and  clever  writer  who  can  give  a  story 
a  personal  touch.  Day  hours.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  195.">.  bMitor  &  Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 
SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain,  preparing  new  development  pro¬ 
gram,  has  create<l  new  positions  for 
general  assignment  staff  writers.  Must 
understand  local  government,  municipal 
issues:  be  strong  on  in-<Iepth  news, 
features:  care  alaiut  people  and  how 
they  live.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  professional  growth,  iiersonal 
satisfaction  with  young,  award-winning 
53-man  staff.  Attractive  salary  scale, 
employee  benefits.  Write:  Daniel  E. 
Baumann,  Managing  Editor,  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights, 
Illinois— 60006. 


REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN  wanted 
by  small  daily  in  Midwest  town  of  6,- 
000 :  county-seat.  GixkI  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Uive  all  in  letter.  Beat 
for  reporter:  courthouse,  city  hall,  po¬ 
lice.  Box  1948,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  I 

Does  your  boss  give  you  the  fisheye  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  you're  a  hack? 

If  YOU  know  you're  capable,  come 
and  hack  it  with  us. 

A  new  job  on  a  new  kind  of  newspaper 
may  get  your  blood  flowing  again. 
Start  parking,  and  write  to; 

JIM  GEUADAS 
Managing  Editor 
THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque.  Iowa — 62001 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
Wa  have  an  immediate  opening  in  our  | 
metropolitan  newspaper  library  for  an 
assistant  who  is  capable  of  ultimately 
assuming  the  head  librarian  poet.  Pre-  . 
fer  college  graduate  with  major  in 
library  science  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence.  Qualified  applicants  will  hope¬ 
fully  have  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  special  library.  Starting 
salary  $8,600  plus  excellent  fringes,  i 
Write  detailing  personal  and  work  I 
history  to  Personnel  Director,  St.  Paul  I 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  63  East 
Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55101.  I 


HERE'S  A  REPORTING  JOB  you  can 
sink  your  teeth  into  if  you  enjoy  work.  | 
P'lgressive  p.m.  newspaper,  doing  its  ' 
i'-v!  to  keep  up  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
i-stest-growing  areas,  has  opening  for 
go^  police  reporter  and  education 
writer,  with  emphasis  on  university 
activities.  Good  working  conditions, 
mngenial  staff.  Chart  Area  4.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1928,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

PLENTY  OF  BY-LINES 

Challenging  opportunity,  diversified  aa- 
wgnmenU,  plenty  of  by-lines  for  young, 
general  news  reporter  for  ex- 
Psnding  small  daily.  Good  starting 
lower  living  costs  in  growing 
Illinois  community  close  to  metropolitan 
area.  New  industries,  good  schools. 
Junior  college.  Write  Box  1962,  Nitor 
A  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR— Excellent  opiwrtunity 
on  p.m.  daily.  If  you  are  interested  in  ■ 
a  g(Mid  iM>sition.  write  full  details  about 
yourself  to  The  Moultrie  (Ga.  3176S) 
Observer.  I 

SEEKING  RECENT  GRADUATE  to 
take  on  duties  as  re|K>rter.  primarily, 
and  photographer  for  twin  w-eekly  in 
resort  area ;  some  reiwrtorial  exjjeri- 
'  ence  preferre<l.  Town  is  small,  but  op- 
IKtrtunity  for  feature  writing  and  en¬ 
terprising  re|K>rting  altounds.  For 
i  further  information  apply:  Editor, 
Iieachcoml>er  Delmarva  News,  P.O. 
Box  192,  Selbyville,  Dela.— 19975. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  growing  after- 
ncx)n  daily  in  city  of  45,000.  Little 
League  to  Big  League  coverage  our 
l>oiicy.  Semi  resume  to  Elwin  G.  Green- 
!  ing.  The  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City, 
Iml.— 46.160. 

COPY  READERS— Hard-hitting  tabloid 
(Chicago-baseih  wants  top  pros  with 
talent  for  writing  sharp  headlines  and 
captions  and  brightening  up  stories ; 
high  sense  of  humor  important.  Good 
spot  for  right  men.  Many  company 
l>enefits.  Ph :  (312)  235-7600,  or  write: 
Allieil  News,  2715  N.  Pulaski  Rd., 
Chicago,  Ill.  6'i639. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  youthful  but 
mature,  imaginative,  aggressive,  lively 
style.  Good  position  in  gootl  outfit: 
plenty  of  room  for  growth  for  man 
with  right  e<lucational  foumiation  and 
j  some  exiterience.  Box  1949,  E^litor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN’S  OPPORTUNITY 
ReiHirter  whf»  can  write,  has  initiative. 

I  dei>endability  and  versiitility,  wanted  to 
^  take  over  resixmsibile  ixist  in  news- 
r<H)m  of  expanding  ln<linna  evening 
’  daily-’-circulation  35,0t>0.  Chance  to 
write  and  to  learn  desk  work,  with  fine 
working  conditions,  mmlern  facilities, 
many  8U|>erior  Iteiiefits  over  genennis 
salary  and  chance  to  move  up.  Write 
details  of  exi»erience,  e4iucation.  refer¬ 
ences.  to  Bdx  1966.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  offset  daily 
seeks  imaginative  news  editor  to  handle 
wire  and  make-up  of  news  pages:  desk 
ex|>erienoe  a  must:  college  degree  de¬ 
sirable.  G<xkI  pay.  (Jreat  community  for 
I  family  man.  Management  looks  on  im>- 
I  sition  as  “|>ermanent  tyi>e.**  Box  1994, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Recent  promotions  in  our  exiianding 
Ulcerations  creates  several  prime  o|ien- 
ings  for  reicorters:  reliable  men  joining 
us  will  have  similar  opportunities  to 
grow.  Two  key  siiots  re<iuire  city  an<l 
county  Iceat  reicorters;  positions  re¬ 
quiring  less  experience  also  o(>en ;  one 
more  iierson  ready  to  move  into  edit¬ 
ing  assignment  stnight.  Five  crack 
dailies  all  on  Lake  Erie’s  wonderland 
shores,  in  our  Northeast  Ohio  group. 
Comiietitive.  mushrcxcming  area.  FYill 
range  of  lienefit* :  good  wages :  new 
plants.  Apply:  R.  C.  Hetllund.  The 
Telegraph.  84  N.  State  St..  Painesville. 
Ohio — 14077. 


JOURNALISM  GR.'\DUATB  with  a 
year  or  two  as  newspaper  reporter  and 
photographer  7  University  of  Alaska 
wants  you  to  consider  joining  its  Office 
of  University  Relations  as  assistant  to 
the  director.  Duties  will  involve  news 
ser\’ice8.  puhlirations,  public  relations. 
If  ever  there  was  action,  it’s  here — 
world's  largest  and  newest  oil  field 
lieing  spudd^  just  a  few  hundred  miles 
north  of  this  campus.  Send  resume 
air-mail  to  Dr.  Truman  Clawson,  Of¬ 
fice  of  TTniversity  Relations,  University 
of  Alaska,  College,  Alaska  99701. 

GENERAL  ASIGNMENT  reicorters, 
deskmen,  icolice  rei>orter;  gootl  com¬ 
petitive  area — Zone  6 — metro  city  of 
600.000  on  a.m.  daily,  70,000.  Box 
1973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN  for  p.m.  daily  of 
240,000  in  Zone  5.  F'ive  night  a  week. 
This  self-starter  must  know  all  sports, 
be  able  to  rewrite,  select  art,  sharply 
edit  copy,  write  accurate  heads.  Send 
I  resumi,  background,  experience,  pres¬ 
ent  s'alary  and  references  to  Box  1983, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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WRITER 


Central  New  York  nianufarlurer  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  consumer  icoods  has  an  open¬ 
ing  in  its  Public  Relations  Division  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  1959.  Eilitor  &  Publisher 

An  t'iiual  Opportunity  Employer - i  Plant  for  Progrott  Company 


YOU  CAN  FIGHT  OTY  HALL 
If  you  have  5-10  years'  exiierience, 
interest  in  metro  affairs,  midwest  city 
of  150.000-  largest  i>a|>er  in  20O-mile 
radius,  year-round  climate.  Zone  5.  No 
malcontents.  Box  1978,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


AMBITKVUS  DESK  MAN  wanted  on 
expanding  Zone  2  metropolitan  p.m.  in 
60.000  class.  We’re  looking  for  an  ex- 
,  |ierience«i  copy  editor  who  takes  pride 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  well- 
editni  newspaper  with  five  wire  serv¬ 
ices  .  .  .  one  who  does  more  than  hang 
paragraph  marks  on  wire  tape  copy, 

;  can  write  sharp  heads,  lay  out  pages, 
judge  the  value  of  news  and  pictures, 
and  wants  to  l<e  an  editor:  slot  and 
l>ackshop  ex|>erience  are  plusses.  Plenty 
'  of  opportunity  for  advancement  in  this 
,  key  desk  ixwition.  All  fringes  and.  with 
minimum  of  five  years’  experience,  a 
!  starting  salary  in  the  $9,0(N)  bracket. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1998, 
E<litor  &  I^blisher. 

;  REPORTErT 

'  Opportunity  for  experience4l  reporter 
I  to  cover  p*>l'ce  heat  for  growing  South- 
I  eastern  Fla.  daily.  Confidential  resume 
and  salary  re<|uirementa  to  Box  1984, 

;  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

'  Metro  Daily 

i  Crnckerjack  at  copy-reading,  rewriting, 

I  layout,  headlining,  and  makeup,  with 
promotional  flair ;  strong  in  women's 
areas.  Salary  oiien.  Dynamos  call  Mrs. 
Altier  (.\C  212)  895-6812  or  (AC  516) 
LY  ;i-2300. 

I  NEWS  EDITOR — Exiterieneetl  news 
I  editor  for  evening  staff  of  metropolitan 
daily  newsi>ai>er.  Must  have  ability  to 
'  suiiervise  desk  staff,  handle  editing. 

!  layout,  direct  ropy  flow,  judge  and 
I  coordinate  news  presentation.  Good 
I  salary,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write 
I  fully  to  Bo.x  1969,  F^itor  &  Publisher, 


!  MAGAZINE  WRITER 

j  Prestige  metropolitan  newspaper.  Chart 
(  Area  2.  has  niiening  in  Sunday  dei>art- 
ment  for  writer  of  special  stories  rang- 
■  ing  up  to  4,(K)0  words  on  local,  regional 
'  and  national  subjects  for  magazine  and 
other  Sunday  sections.  Writing  and 
reimrtorial  skills  essential.  Send  resume, 
'  salary  desire<l.  but  no  tear  sheets.  Box 
1974,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  DESK  MAN;  and  beginning  reporter: 
I  .'>-<lay,  46-hr  week.  Good  pay  and 

I  fringes.  Bert  Lindenfeld,  Managing  Ekl- 
itor.  The  News-Palla<lium,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.— 49022.  (.\C  616)  925- 
:  0022. 

MIDWE.ST  MORNING  PAPER  in  state 
I  Capitol,  university  town,  is  expanding 
<  staff,  needs  a  reporter.  Experience  or 
training  helpful,  not  required.  Good 
news  center  and  nice  town  in  which 
to  raise  a  family.  Write  or  telephone 
:  Earl  Dyer,  The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 


WE  RE  NOT  CAMELOT,  )>ut  we  do 
have  a  lot  going  for  us  you  can't  find 
in  the  big  city,  including  chance  for 
creative  journalism.  Want  man  to 
handle  news  ilepartment  with  strong 
emphasis  on  local  coverage.  Midwest 
college  community  with  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1990,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  REPORTER 
WHO  NEEDS  a  hotshot  young  wo¬ 
men's  deiiartment  writer  who  doesn't 
conceiie  there’s  any  difference  in  value 
between  women’s  news  and  any  other 
in  the  i>aiier  7  WE  DO.  We're  a  p.m. 
daily  in  an  exciting  anil  newsy  un¬ 
iversity  town  with  a  drive  to  proiiuce 
the  liest  women’s  section  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Zone  4.  Write  Box  1970,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  170. Ooo  dominant 
North  Florida  daily  locateil  in  the  bold 
new  city  of  the  South.  Growth  situa¬ 
tion  with  romi>any  that  draws  its 
news  executives  from  the  ranks.  Mod¬ 
em,  year-ojd  plant — the  fringes  you’d 
exiiect.  Write:  Personnel  Director, 
Floriiia  Times-Union  and  Journal,  P.O, 
Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  F’la. — 32201. 


EDITOR- WRITER 

National  magazine  with  far-reaching 
influence  neeils  a  talented  new  financial 
writer  who  ran  cultivate  sources,  keep 
on  top  of  developments,  analyze  com¬ 
plex  issues,  identify  and  interpret 
trends,  and  writs  crisp,  advice-pecked 
copy.  He  must  also  be  a  self-starter 
who  can  juilge  article  ideas.  He'll  join 
a  staff  of  professionals  with  two  things 
in  common — sui>erior  intellect  and  ma¬ 
turity.  Starting  salary  to  $15,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  lienefits.  New  York  area. 
Write  fully  to  Box  1989,  l^itor  & 
Publisher, 


SMALL  UPSTATE  N.Y.  DAILY  — 
circulation  5.000 — considering  going 
regional.  Needs  two  reporters  who  can 
handle  all  types  of  assignments,  know 
at  least  fundamentals  of  a  camera. 
$120-$130.  Write  giving  experience  and 
references.  Bo.x  1982,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOW’S  YOUR  CURIOUSITYT 
We'll  lift  you  from  the  mire  of  dull, 
meaningless  news  reporting;  we’ll  turn 
you  oose  on  important  in-depth  series 
and  interesting  features;  your  chance 
to  discover  what  you  can  really  do. 
Don't  risk  another  dead-end  job.  Zone 
2  a.m.  daily.  College  degree  and  1  to 
2  years’  experience  helpful.  Prove  you 
have  the  curiousity  to  make  a  top-notch 
newsman  by  writing  today.  Send  resume 
and  photo  copies  of  your  l>est  3  stories 
this  year  to  Box  200(1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  for 
long-established  daily  English-language 
newspaiwr  in  Latin  .4merican  capital. 
Interesting  <H>Portunity.  Must  know 
know  enough  Spanish  to  interview  in 
that  language.  Write  details  to  Box 
1979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HKLP  WANTED 

Operators— Machinists 


HEI.P  Vi  ANTED 

Pressman^—Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressman — Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  expcri-  i 
ence<l  Linotyi>e  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  lefral, 
ad  and  job.  Toi)  pay,  benefits.  On  the  | 
shore  of  Lake  Suiierior.  Write  Box  158,  ■ 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  55616. 

LI  NOFILM  OPERATOR.  exi<erience<l: 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark¬ 
up:  or  will  train  printer  who  ran 
mark-up  and  type.  Adco  Advertisintt 
Serx'ices.  Inc..  564  W.  Adams  St., 
Chicado,  III.  60606.  Ph  :  (312)  263-3073. 

MAN  WHO  KNOWS  LINOFILM  key- 
boanls  and  photo-unit  maintenance  for 
I.T.L'.  shop.  Apply:  Al>e  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  Alamenda,  Calif.  94501. 

OPERATfjR-COMPOSITOR  :  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
•laily  ;  union  shop;  3  to  11  .shift;  scale 
$3.8.5.  Healthy  climate  new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  8S,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 

PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  most 
modern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Full 
and  part-time;  day  and  nidht  shifts. 
Best  workind  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
Terrific  opiH>rtunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(210)  667-2200 

WE  HAVE'  OPENINGS  for  exi)erience<l 
Linotyiie  oi)erator8  anti  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bt>b  Vellenda,  The  News-Herald, 
38879  Mentor  Ave..  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094,  (216)  942-2100.  An  etiual  oi>- 

jiortiinity  employer. 


Pressman— Stereotypers 

CONVERTING  TO  OFF'SET- -Goss 
Urlmnite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowletlge.  9,500  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter- 
Iiress-Stereo  exiterience  hel|iful  ne.xl 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks,  P.O. 
Box  780,  Watsonville.  Calif. — 95076. 

EXPERIENCED  PRES.SMAN 
Permanent  position  for  man  exiieri- 
encetl  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Benefits  anti 
living  in  the  growth  center  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Call  collect  (305)  322-2611,  or 
write  Fretl  Wells.  Mechanical  Suiierin- 
tenilent.  The  Sanford  Heraltl,  Sanfortl. 
Fla.  32771. 


PRESSMAN-STERBOTYPER- 
JOURNEYMAN 
3-Unit  letterpress.  Modern  plant  less 
than  two  years  oltl.  Excellent  Itenefits. 
37  Vj  hour  week.  Recreation  anti  ed¬ 
ucational  center.  Contact  James  K. 
Adams.  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbon- 
dale.  III.--62901.  (AC  618)  .549-5391. 

PRESSMAN  Immetliate  oitenings  for 
exi)eriencetl  i>ressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  anti  Goss  high-s|>eed  Rotary 
letterpress  etjuipment.  35-hour  week: 
holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Prtxluction  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Atlvertise- 
ment  placetl  by  Protiuction  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  E(|uul  ()i)|)ortunity  Emplttyer 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Exi>eriencetl 
pressman  to  lie  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shoji  in  small  town. 
Several  jiresses,  inclutling  large  cylin¬ 
ders;  tiuality  color  wtiik  essential.  Air- 
ctintlitionetl  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  .'■■0554. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED 
Sait  hraiicisco  Siihiiibaii  .Vctci/’u/’cr 
Six-unit  Hoe  suiier  protiuction  reel-fetl 
press.  Oiierating  under  unitm  ctintract. 
CJontact  Mr.  Cranor,  San  Mateo  Times. 
108(1  S.  Bayshore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.— 94102. 


PRESSMAN-STEREIOTYPER 
Permanent  isisition  for  exiierienced 
man.  (axsl  scale  anti  fringe  lienefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia.  Press  RtKim  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 


STEREOTYPERS  —  Exiieriencetl  jour- 
ne.vmen  st“retityi>ers  for  union  shop. 
Excellent  scale  anti  fringes.  .Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to;  Alan  Wilstm.  Employee 
Relatitins  Depfirtment,  Ctiurier-Journal 
&  Ixiuisville  Times  Comimny,  525  W. 
Brtmtlway,  I>>uisville,  Kentucky  40202. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  exi>eri- 
encetl,  with  siiecial  emphasis  on  camera 
anti  stripping,  for  post  as  assistant 
foreman.  newspa|>er  anti  commercial 
printing.  Area  2.  Btix  1940,  Etiitor  & 

I  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 


without  specific  identification 
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WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  callable. 
4-unit  Color  King.  Six-day  daily  ;  good 
working  conditions ;  gootl  town  and 
climate.  Call  Joe  Moore  (AC  602)  44.5- 
3333,  or  P.O.  Box  312,  Prescott,  Ariz, 
—86301. 


Printers 


CHICAGO  SUBURB  offset  typesetting  ' 
j  plant  neetls  supervisor.  Photon  200  , 
I  knowletige  helpful;  able  to  handle  wo¬ 
men.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Tyjie,  Inc.,  I 
2457  Ridge  Rtl.,  Lansing,  III.  60438.  | 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  A  MAN  with  man¬ 
agerial  ability  to  direct  and  coordinate 
pro<luction  of  a  19,000  evening  dailjr 
newspaper  in  New  England ;  second 
man  with  desire  to  be  top  man.  or  man 
.seeking  challenge  with  expanding  pub¬ 
lication;  exiierience  in  negotiating  and 
working  with  union  shop  desired.  Sal¬ 
ary,  fringe  benefits  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  excellent.  Write,  including 
resume  to  Box  1965,  Elitor  &  Pub-  > 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


SHOP  SUPERINTENDHINT  for  8..500 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Presently  hot- 
metal;  converting  to  offset  within  a 
year;  so  need  man  exiierienced  in  offset 
prcaluction  to  help  in  organizing 
change-over.  Box  1894,  Elitiir  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  169S, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

TAPE  PUNCHERS,  ad  and  page  mstke- 
up.  for  offset.  I.T.U.  shop.  Apply:  Alie 
Kofman.  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. 
94501. 

TOP  MONEY  bYVR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-type  processes;  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  o|ieration  in  Midwest.  Gixsl 
salary  with  liest  of  fringe  lienefits, 
including  substantial  iiension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  iicrformances. 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

ASSISTANT 

Mechanical 

Superintendent 

An  outstanding  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  on  a  newspaiier 
with  70,000  -|-  circ..  Zone  1. 

Must  have  working  knowledge  of 
all  mechanical  processes. 

A  progressive,  hot-metal  newspaper 
where  opportunity  for  advancement 
is  excellent.  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  will  retire  in  two  years. 

Send  coiiifictc  resume  to: 

Box  1920 

E(ditor  &  Publisher 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  top-flight 
man  with  proven  results  in  all  phases 
of  pressroom  management.  Large 
metropolitan  suburban  daily.  Zone  2. 
Top  salary  for  right  man.  Confidence 
re.spected.  Submit  details.  Box  1961, 
Elitor  &  Piddisher. 


j  CHALLENGING 

!  CAREER 

We  have  a  career  opportunity  for 
I  bright,  aggressive  individual  interesteil 
in  iiroduction  management.  If  you  have 
I  a  degree  and  9-3  years'  experience  in 
some  ph:ise  of  production  then  you  could 
I  be  the  individual  to  share  in  exiiansion 
plans  of  this  well-known  company. 

i  Individual  selected  will  receive  well- 
'  rounded  training  including  exiKisure 
to  the  latest  developments  in  the  print- 
,  ing  industry. 


PR  ASSISTANT:  Chicago-based  med¬ 
ical  organization  seeks  promotional- 
minde<l,  versatile  writer  to  handle  its 
newspaper  features,  TV  programs  and 
promational  materials;  some  speech¬ 
writing.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1929,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

PR  WRITER 


Well-known  Chicago  ufilify  has 
opening  on  PR  stafF  for  college 
graduate  with  some  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Duties  will  include 
editorial  work  on  company 
magazine,  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  news  releases,  feature 
stories  and  speeches. 

This  is  a  career  opportunity  for 
a  journalism  or  liberal  arts 
major  who  is  seeking  a  broader 
experience  or  room  to  develop 
with  this  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Starting  salary  dependent  on 
experience  to  $9,000.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence 
to: 

— — BOX  1919, 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  j 
operation  of  the  news  bureau  of  a  large 
urban  university  in  New  England.  Col¬ 
lege  news  bureau  experience  preferred. 
Excellent  opiiortunity.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  and  references.  Box  1960, 

i  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

'  PUBLIC  "  rEI-\tToN\S-A  leading 
southeastern  me<lical  center  seeks 
talented  journeyman  reporter  as  addi¬ 
tion  to  public  relations  stuff.  Office 
serves  medical  school,  teaching  hospital 
and  new  schiwil  of  allied  health  iir(8 
grams.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
j  growth  in  an  interesting  jiiiblic  rela¬ 
tion  spec’ialty.  Existing  staff— all  grad- 
'  nates  of  major  dailies  will  train. 

Starting  salary  anil  advancement  de 
,  liend  upon  qualifications  but  both  alwve 
leporter  average.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Bo.x  I96S. 
Editor  &  Pulilisher.  _ 

DIRECTOR  of  Public  Information  for 
private  college  of  1,400  in  Western 
Illinois.  Degree  preferreil.  Send  resume  • 
'  to:  Director  of  Develoiiment,  Monmouth 
,  Oillege,  Monmouth.  Illinois — 61462.  _ 
C(")PY  “writer-editor  ll^led  lor 
,  rapidly-growing  siiecializeil  national 
I  public  relations  agency  highly  regarded 
j  by  industry  and  press  mediums.  Located 
I  40-miles  north  Chicago  Loop.  Minimum 
:  of  two  years  writing  finished  copy,  ed- 
!  itorial :  knowledge  of  Iioating  and  out- 
;  diMir  recreation  iirislucts  desired,  but 
'  writing  skills  most  imiiortant.  Good 
salary  with  unusual  advancement  op- 
liortunities.  Age  to  39.  Box  2001,  Elitor 
&  Publisher, 


We  offer  excellent  comiiany  lienefits 
and  a  real  chance  to  move  ahead.  Must 
lie  willing  to  relocate. 

If  interested,  please  send  complete 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  1999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 

AUTOMIX  KEYBOARDS,  INC. 
is  ex|>anding  its  sales  effort  in  the  E^ 
and  Southeast.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  man  with  sales  background  tmd 
;  exiierience  in  field  of  photo-composition 
j  input  and  output  devices.  W'rite  Auto- 
1  mix  Keylioards.  12649  Renton  Avenue 
i  So.,  Seattle,  Washington  98178. 


An  Equal  Opiiortunity  Employer  M/F 
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Personnel  Aveileble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


RBPOKTEK-PHOTOCKAPHER  seeks 
university,  coriiornte  iir/|)ul)licHtion 
post.  J-tleitree,  32,  sinRle,  veteran,  4 
years’  news  experience.  Box  1911,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  wide 
teaching,  professional  experience  U,S,, 
overseas,  top  universities,  MA,  PBK, 
SDX,  mid  40's,  highest  qualifications, 
seeks  move  to  Zone  8  or  9.  Rank  sec-  ; 
ondary  to  amenities.  Available  for  in-  ; 
lerview  Dec.  15-Jnn.  5.  Bo.x  19.'>6,  Ed-  ' 
itor  &  Publisher.  ; 

CREATIVE  Ph.D.  wants  teaching  p<Mi- 
tion  where  quality  counts.  Extensive 
teaching,  business,  advertising,  counsel¬ 
ing  and  photography  exijerience.  Pre¬ 
fer  South.  Bo.x  1946,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  ' 
Usher. 

Atlminislralive 

GENERAL  MANAGER  | 

Experienced  all  departments.  Sober,  i 
late  40's.  Sincere  and  ready.  E.xcel  in 
personal  leadership  and  reliable  in-  I 
itiative.  Will  accept  salary  and  small 
percentage  of  gross  profits.  Prefer  | 
Chart  Aren  4  or  6.  Box  1903,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

KESPSONSIBLE  POSITION  in  news  1 
or  general  management  sought  by  ex-  | 
ecutive  with  outstanding  record.  | 

|)erience<l  all  phases  newsroom  manage-  j 
ment  with  prestigious  daily  :  held  high  I 
Ignition  in  public  service ;  now  execu-  : 
tive  with  major  cor|M)ration.  Age  44.  i 
Box  19.58.  Eclitor  &  Publisher.  i 

WAS  administrative  assistant  to  out¬ 
going  Eastern  Congressman  four  years ;  i 
four  years  on  Washington  daily;  two  ] 
on  Southwestern  daily.  B.A.  journal-  ' 
ism:  completed  military  service.  Bo.x 
I9.>I,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

_  _  .  _ _ I 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  ' 
'  Projection,  cost-efficiency-oriented  in 
hot  com|>etitive  markets  where  pro-  I 
gramniing  and  motivation  product  re-  | 
suits.  2U  years'  as  CAM  and  RAM.  | 
Etirly  40'8.  marrie<l,  giggj  health.  De¬ 
sire  op|K>rtunity  June  '69  or  sooner. 
Box  1991,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

A  DM  I N ISTR  ATI  V  E  ASSLSTA  NT 
Young  Midwe.sfern  publisher  available 
for  No.  1  or  2  iH>sition  with  |)romising 
establishes!  publishing  firm.  Experience 
incluiles  all  phases  |>ublishing  business. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1971.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  outstand¬ 
ing  reconl  of  increasing  sales,  lK)th 
newspaper  and  commercial,  and  an 
unparalleled  backgniund  in  offset  and 
photo  comiKTsition.  University  grad, 
family  man  ami  Christian.  Box  19il3, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  10-M 
daily  circulation  newspaiwr-  with  10 
years'  exiierience:  organization,  sales, 
sales  promotion,  layout,  offset — would 
like  to  relocate  to  Phoenix,  Arizona 
or  vicinity,  with  newspaper  or  shop¬ 
ping  renter  promotion  manager,  Bo.x 
1992  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  WRITING  position  sought  by 
college  graduate.  25,  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism.  Extensive  knowledge  of  ; 
sports.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

,  CRACK  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  i 
age  35,  with  15  years'  experience  all  ; 
phases  of  newspapering.  Three-year 
national  award-winner  for  editorial  j 
ability,  courage;  winner  of  NNA  Her-  i 
rick  award  for  community  service;  ' 
I  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in  ! 
I  Journalism;  subject  of  numerous  E&P 
articles.  Open  to  challenging  position  ! 
I  in  Areas  1,  2,  5,  9,  relating  to  state.  ‘ 
;  national,  international  affairs  with  em- 
I  phasis  on  complete,  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  of  complicated  issues.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  covering  politics,  govem- 
I  ment  operations,  national  resources. 

Family  man,  but  willing  to  travel. 

I  Send  all  replies  to  J.  R.  Freeman, 
P.O.  Box  173,  Bnllston  Lake.  N.Y. 

I  1'2019. 

!  UNTAPPED  SPORTS  MARKOT 
'  Veteran  journalist,  widely-traveled,  will 
I  cover  major  international  sports  events 
I  in  Europe  for  your  paper;  winter 
sports,  golf.  Grand  Prix,  track,  tennis, 

I  horse  racing.  Soccer,  etc.  Particulars, 

I  rates  upon  request.  Box  1373,  Editor  & 

'■  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSWOMAN 
I  desires  more  congenial  post.  Prefers 
;  Zones  9-7-8.  Available  after  Jan.  1. 
Box  1859,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  "THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGEmi”— 

I  Experienced  Washington  writer  (news- 
j  paiters-public  relations)  318,  MS-J,  seeks 
new  Washington  job  in  January.  Box 
1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN.  J-grad,  with  2  years’ 
on  small  daily  covering  courts,  city 
hall,  seeks  Zone  5-8  daily.  Box  1932, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Small  daily. 
Young,  ex|)erienced.  $10,U0U.  Bu.x  1936, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Experience)!  all  desks,  l>eats.  Rim,  slot, 
wire,  tai>e.  Mature.  'Top  writer,  photo¬ 
grapher.  Prize  make-up.  Careful  copy 
olitor.  Box  87,  Seeley,  Calif. —  92273. 

i  ABLE  MANAGING  EDITOR  or  ex- 
:  ecutive  editor  available  in  one  month. 

■  EJxperience  from  weekly,  daily  investi- 
;  gative  reiiorter  through  city  editor, 
;  managing  e<litor  of  40,000  a.m.  E'lorida 
j  preferre)!.  Challenge,  salary  key  factors, 
i  Strong  on  production,  pr.  promotions. 

'  E'amilv  man  in  private  industry  wants 
!  return  to  action.  Box  1926,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  REPORTER  on  350.000  mid- 
western  daily  and  corporate  PR  writer. 
30,  BA-J,  back  from  year  tour  of 
Europe,  seeks  challenging  reporting ' 
writing  position.  Box  1927,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  .seeks  re- 
siwnsibile  latsition;  PR  newspaiier 
Imckground.  Bo.x  1983  Ekiitor  &  Puli- 
lishei'. 


E'DITOR — Versatile,  resourceful,  im¬ 
aginative,  experience)!.  Will  tratle 
fringes  f))r  challenge.  Box  1944,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  AGRICULTURAL  WRITER— 10  years’ 
!  experience  as  interpreter  an)l  projector 
I  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
I  i>orts  an)l  policy ;  especially  strong 
I  background  in  the  supply-)Iemnnd  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  grain,  oilsee)!  and  live- 
st)jck  industries.  B))x  1943,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

8  YEARS’  E:XPE,RIENCE  —  Young, 
knowlolgeable.  well-traine)l  on  25,000 
circulation  paiier;  experienced  as  as¬ 
sistant  <’M.  DM  and  office  manager. 
*^ks  chance  to  prove  self  with  grow¬ 
ing  concern.  San  E'rancisco  area,  after 
Jan.  10.  T)>p  references.  Box  1857, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGREkSSIVE  CIRCULATOR 
seeking  i>ermanent  isisition.  l.">  years’ 
of  very  competitive  exjierience :  over 
3  years  as  CM.  Excellent  references. 
Prefer  Zone  9,  Box  1973,  Ekiitor  & 
Publishei'. 

Display  Adrerlising 

Another  said  this  of  Andr£  Bacon : 
".  .  .  frank,  honest  and  knows  hotv  to 
9ct  rif/ht  to  the  paint  of  anv  problem. 
Today,  our  comf'any  is  usinp  of  his 

ideas  .  ,  .  knozvs  hozv  to  increase  business 
and  net  profits/* 

As  your  Advertising  Director,  Andre 
Bacon  will  give  you  results  instead 
of  excuses.  If  youVe  not  prepared  to 
talk  salary  and  incentive  in  the  high 
twns,  save  your  postage.  Box  1869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  KEPORTER  on  meilium  daily  ready  for 
career  spot  on  metro.  Writing  news, 
features  and  column.  Experienced  in 
city  hall,  urban  affairs  and  politics, 
j  Degrees.  Box  1957,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  COLUMNIST.  REPORTER, 
i  public  relations  man,  seeks  position  in 
any  one  or  combination.  Age  36,  fam¬ 
ily.  Former  (HlitorinI  writer — liberal. 
Exi>erience  in  government  and  labor. 
East  Coast  preferreil.  Box  1947,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


;  FORESTER.  OUTDOOR  WRITER.  As- 
I  sociate  Ekiitor  forestry  trade  journal. 
Young,  wide  ex|>erience.  top  uuality 
work.  Desire  editing-W'riting  isisition. 
Resume,  samples.  Box  19)SI,  FMitor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN  WIFE  TEAM  He  is  exi>erienfe<l 
I  in  all  facets  of  newswork  and  photo- 
I  graphy  managing  e<litor:  she  is  skilled 
i  feature  writer  and  photojournalist,  won 
j  10  awards  in  1968.  Both  make  up 
sparkling,  attractive  pages.  Prefer 
I  Southern  California  coastal  urea.  Box 
I  1986.  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  JOURNALIST.  30.  wishing 
j  work  Uniteil  States,  seeks  re|)orting 
I  or  desk  job.  Ten  years*  ex|>erience  in¬ 
cluding  Fleet  Street  and  foreign  cor- 
lespondent  with  American  news  agency. 
Excellent  references.  Write:  Keith 
Woolhtujse,  2  Hamburg  13,  Schlueter 
Strasse  16.  Germany. 

;  COPYUEADER,  slot,  wire,  makeup;  15 
i  years*  top  metro|>olitan  dailies  20  all 
I  iihnses  e<litorial.  seeks  new  location. 

I  Age  64.  Need  four  weeks  notice 
present  publisher.  Box  1996,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

;  ENERGETIC  YOUNG  REPORTER,  J- 
{  grad,  seeks  job  on  energetic  Chart 
'  Area  1  newspaper.  Box  1997,  Ekiitor  & 

I  Publisher. 


Photography 

YDUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ambitious, 
seeks  imme)liate  p))eition  witit  organiza¬ 
tion  )le8iring  creative  work.  News  and 
university  experience.  Any  location. 

,  Earl  Warren,  110  N.  9th,  Murray,  Ky. 
‘  —42071. 

'  PHOTOGRAPHER-  20  years’  experi- 
I  ence  on  two  dailies.  Chart  Area  5.  Don 
Nelson,  265  Oakdale,  Kankakee,  III. — 
i  60901.  fAC  815)  9.39-1. >07. 


Pressman — Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN  -(«>S8  Ur- 
I  hanite  or  Suburban  presses  i>referred: 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 
F)»stus.  Marylaml  .630'.K. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFESET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  )lesire8  job  as 
toreman  on  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
■Area  5.  Box  1697.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  QUALIFIED,  man- 
ugenment-orient^  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
.  qualifications.  Prefer  me)lium  to  small 
i  )laily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
!  1726,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  E’OREMAN  for  past  10 
years — age  43.  metr)>politan  exi>erience 
on  G)>ss  an)l  Colormatic — seeks  medium- 
)  size  )laily.  A-1  references.  Box  1942, 
'  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FDREMAN  seeks 
|s>sition  of  resiHinsibility.  12  years’  ex- 
ISM'ience  on  (rt>8s  Unitul)e,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Z)>ne  5  preferre)!.  Write 
Box  1436.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

TTS  OPEIRATOR.  desires  day  situation  : 
19  years’  in  newspa|>er/tra)le  plant  field. 
Marrie)!.  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Uni)>n. 
Available  imme)liately.  B)>x  136.8,  E)l- 
I  itor  &  Publisher. 


:  COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  exi>eri- 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  job  on  metro  ;  ence  vvants  opportunity  to  learn  ma- 

paper,  east  or  west,  coast,  S)>ught  by  '  chinist’s  tra)le  under  j)>urneyman  ma- 

w*)>man  reiK>rter ;  2  years’  exiterience.  ’  chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  N)>rth  16th 

M.S.J.  Box  1923,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  1  St.,  f’amhrulge,  Ohus  43725.  Ph  :  (Hill 

i  432-6146. 


I  YOUNG  EDITOR  of  exurban  weekly 
I  seeks  writing,  editing,  research  job 
i  )lealing  with  enviornment,  technol)>gy, 

I  human  values.  Will  set  up  or  carry  on. 

English  major  with  honors  B.A..  edi- 
,  t)>rinl,  hard-news,  critical,  and  head- 
;  writing  backgrouml.  Own  Nikon.  Will 
I  stay  in  N.Y.  Metro  area  or  relocate 
I  North  or  West.  Resume  with  samples, 
I  on  request.  Box  1937,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  27,  exiwri- 
ence)l,  imaginative  ami  aggressive ; 
seeking  aggressive.  phot(vminile)l  or- 
g:inization.  P.articularly  interestol  m 
overseas  assignment,  esiiecially  Ej)r 
East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Box  1976. 
E)litor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING  Latest 
te)-hn)>logy.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progre-ssive  newsi>ai>er.  All  replies  nn- 
swere)l.  Box  1516,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
)')>mis>sing  ro))m,  12  years’  news|>aper 
exiierience.  Ckanbinatmn  H)K>rman  ami 
Linotyi)e  )>i>erat)>r  including  TTS  com- 
l>uter  tyi>eaetting  o|>eration.  T))p  offers 
only — Lt>ng  Island  preferre)! ;  con8i<ler 
•Vreas  I  ami  2.  Box  1.767,  Ekiitor  & 
Publi.sher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news- 
pai>er  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
coM,  plus  computerize)!  a)I  mark-up. 

(215)  943-72.76 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant;  22  years’  newspaper;  thoroughly 
familiar  all  phases.  Ilesire  opportunity 
to  utilize  my  experience,  ability  and  in¬ 
itiative  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  self.  Bo.x  1953,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  business 
magazines.  25-year  pro,  seeking  greater 
challenge  an)l  reward.  Can  relocate. 
Box  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLD  MY  INTERE7ST!  Management 
e.xecutive:  pr)>)luction  management; 

general  operati)>ns.  Con.<iidere)l  one  of 
country’s  t))p  pr)>duction  managers.  Hot 
or  0)1)1  -letterpress  or  offset.  Conver¬ 
sions.  Engraving — direct  printing.  Qual¬ 
ity  control.  Available  now  I  Jerry  Gay, 
380  Mt.  Pro8i)ect  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
(2(1)  HU  2-7977. 


Puhlic  Relations 

MATURE  WRITER-EDITOR.  20  years’ 
PR  exi)erience:  strong  corporate  im¬ 
age.  Physical  limitations.  Zones  3  or 
4.  B)>x  1987,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

NE7WSMAN.  J-gra)l.  wants  Chart  Area 
1  PR  (aieition.  college  PR  i>osition. 
Box  1977,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  November  30,  1968 


Shop  Talk 

By  Kohert  I  .  Br<*Hii 

While  we  were  in  F'lorida 
attending  the  Southern  jnib- 
lishers’  nieetintr,  the  bin  sports 
story  in  the  newspai)ers  had  to 
do  with  what  teams  were  froinf? 
to  the  Gator  Bowl.  Naturally, 
the  Gator  Bowl  will  l)e  held  in 
Jacksonville,  so  it  could  be  said 
to  l)e  a  ‘‘bK-al  story.” 

By  the  time  we  not  to  I,os 
Anjjeles,  USC  and  UCL.A  were 
locked  in  mortal  combat  and  all 
we  could  read  alnuit  was  the 
Rost?  Bowl  —  also  a  “local 
stoi-y.” 

What  has  hapi>ened  in  be¬ 
tween,  however,  is  enough  to  bug 
the  eyes  and  cast  doubt  upon 
one’s  sanity. 

It  .seems  there  can  l)e  a  Bowl 
—  .somewhere  around  14 
of  them,  not  including  the  Pro 
Bowl  at  present  count  —  in  any 
city  that  wants  one. 

We  imagine  that  any  Chaml)er 
of  Commerce  can  promote  a 
Bowl  game  if  it  can  cook  up  an 
imaginative  name  and  get  the 
support  of  the  IcK'al  sports  editor 
to  i)ut  it  on  the  map  —  or  on 
the  j>ages  of  the  nation’s  sports 
l)ages. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mis.souri  will  play  in 
the  Gator  Bowl  and  USC  will 
play  Ohio  State  in  the  Rose 
Bowl,  we  learn  from  the  nation’s 
sports  pages  —  with  a  straight 
face  —  that  Arkansas  State  will 
meet  North  Dakota  State  in 
the  Pecan  Bowl  in  Arlington, 
Texas. 

Two  as  yet  unnamed  tee  "is 
will  nu*et  in  the  Boardwalk  Bowl 
in  .Atlantic  City  N.  J. 

The  Grantland  Rice  Bowl 
Game  will  l)e  played  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Ohio  University  is  l>ound  for 
the  Tangerine  Bowl  in  Orlando 
to  meet  an  unnamed  opponent. 

Unb<*aten  Ferrum,  Va.,  and 
once-l)eaten  Phoeniz,  Ariz.,  the 
nation’s  top  junior  college 
teams,  will  meet  in  the  Shrine 
Bowl  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  the 
story  said. 

We  are  told  that  Fort  Scott, 
Kans.,  unl)eaten  in  10  starts, 
and  Eelsworth  of  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  with  an  8-1  record,  will 
meet  in  the  Sterling  Silver  Bowl 
at  Sterling,  Kans. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Henderson  County  of  .Athens, 
Texas,  will  meet  in  the  Woll 
Bowl  at  Roswell,  N.  M. 

The  El  Toro  Bowl  at  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  will  feature  Yuma  and 
Les-McRae  of  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

And  don’t  forget  the  Camellia 
Bowl  game  at  Sacramento, 
where  Fresno  State  will  meet 
Humboldt  State. 


at  Thirty 


.All  of  this  information  is  i)ro- 
vided  for  the  edification  of  the 
readers  who  are  football-crazy 
enough  to  undeistand  it.  Pretty 
soon  we  will  be  told  who  will  lie 
playing  in  the  Cotton  Bowl,  the 
Sugar  Bowl,  not  to  mention  the 
Tobacco  Bowl. 

Why  hasn’t  someone  in  Boston 
))romoted  the  Chowder  Bowl,  or 
.someone  in  Buffalo  the  Snow 
Bowl? 

We  recollect  there  is  a  Rice 
Bowl  played  somewhere  —  why 
not  a  Dice  Bowl  in  Las  Vegas? 

Why  ha.sn’t  some  promotion- 
minded  Sooner  promoted  a  Dust 
Bowl  in  that  state? 

We’re  sure  that  all  of  these 
events  are  important  to  some¬ 
one.  Surely,  they  are  important 
to  the  teams  that  play  in  them 
l)ecause  there  is  an  honor  of 
some  sort  attached  for  being 
chosen.  The  coaches  are  honored 
and  the  cities  where  the  games 
are  played  get  their  names 
mentioned  in  the  nation’s  simrts 
pages. 

But  Pasadena,  look  what  you 
started!  The  proliferation  of 
football  bowl  games  is  almost  as 
p'eat  as  the  national  aiul 
international  beauty  contests 
spawned  by  .Atlantic  City’s 
“Mi.ss  America  ])ageant.” 

Time  Iiie.  broadens 
Sleele’s  assi^imeiit 

John  L.  Steele,  chief  of  the 
Time-Life  News  Service  in 
Washington,  for  the  past  10 
years,  has  lK*en  named  to  the 
new  post  of  senior  corre¬ 
spondent,  Time  Inc.  He  will  be 
reporting  for  all  Time  Inc.  mag¬ 
azines,  from  Washington  and 
el.sewhere  around  the  world. 

Hugh  Sidey,  White  House 
correspondent  and  deputy  chief 
of  the  Time-Life  News  Ser\’ice 
in  Washington,  will  succeed 
Steele  as  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

Steele  began  his  career  after 
graduating  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1!>.‘19,  breaking  in  as 
a  police-lieat  cub  with  the 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau.  He 
joined  United  Press  and  worked 
in  its  Washington  bureau.  He 
moved  to  the  Time-Life  bureau 
in  1953. 

Sidey  is  a  fourth  -  generation 
journalist,  who  l)egan  his  career 
on  the  Adair  County  Free  Press, 
a  weekly  |)aper  in  Greenfield, 
Iowa,  founded  by  his  great¬ 
grandfather.  He  worked  on  the 
Council  niuffs  (La.)  Nonpareil 
and  the  Omaha  World  -  Herald 
before  joining  Life. 


Journalism  graduates 
find  jobs  plentiful 


Columbia,  Mo. 

.A  job  placement  survey  among 
a  total  of  283  students  receiving 
journali.sm  degrees  during  1968 
at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  .shows  that  124  of  the 
graduates  are  emjjloyed  in  jour¬ 
nalism  occupations. 

Of  the  o*iiers,  29  are  enrolled 
in  graduate  school  and  other 
schools,  46  are  in  military  serv¬ 
ice,  eight  are  in  non-journal¬ 
ism  jobs,  eight  are  in  college 
teaching,  and  three  are  house¬ 
wives.  No  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  65  of  the  graduates. 

Journalism  degrees  awarded 
by  UMC  this  year  included  249 
bachelor’s,  29  master’s,  and  five 
Ph.  D.’s.  Of  the  B.J.  degree 
recipients,  196  majored  in  news- 
editorialj  86  in  advertising,  and 
39  in  radio-television. 

The  familiar  story  of  job  op¬ 
portunities  far  exceeding  the 
supply  of  available  employees 
again  is  reflected  in  this  latest 
annual  report  from  the  School 
of  Journalism’s  placement  bu¬ 
reau  director,  Roliert  W.  Haver- 
field,  a.ssociate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “There  were  not  enough 
persons  to  recommend  for  many 
of  the  jobs,”  he  said. 

This  situation  did  not  slow  the 
l)ace  of  interviewing  by  em¬ 
ployers  bidding  for  services  of 
the  newly  graduated  journal¬ 
ists.  A  total  of  91  firms  sent 
interviewing  teams  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Campus  for  98  visits 
with  the  students.  One  to  seven 
interviewers  were  at  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  every  working  day 
during  February’,  March  and 
.April.  On  several  days  as  many 
as  eight  interviewing  rooms 
were  in  use  at  one  time. 

Of  the  631  jobs  received  and 
listed  in  1967-68,  the  bureau 
filled  22  percent,  as  compared 
with  851  listings  and  13*2  per¬ 
cent  placed  a  year  ago. 

Average  weekly  salaries  for 
recent  B.  J.  graduates  ranged 
from  $110  (television)  to  $166 
(radio).  Other  l)eginning  salary’ 
averages:  Newspaper  (news-edi¬ 
torial)  $116;  newspaper  (adver¬ 
tising)  $139;  weekly  newspapers 
$115;  public  relations  $115;  ad¬ 
vertising  $124;  and  wire  service 
$133. 

Average  starting  salaries 
were  up  $15  to  $25  a  week  over 
a  year  ago  for  recent  graduates 
in  three  areas — weekly  news¬ 
papers,  wire  ser\’ices,  and  news¬ 
paper-advertising,  while  the 
average  for  radio  salaries  shot 
up  by  $66  a  week. 

Four  major  groups  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  interviewers: 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


(1)  Media,  including  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  wire  sen-, 
ices,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  groups;  (2)  .Adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  public  relations’ 
agencies;  (3)  Industrial  con¬ 
cerns — manufacturing,  automo¬ 
tive,  and  communications,  chem¬ 
ical,  retailing;  (4)  Teaching. 

In  addition  to  helping  a  grad¬ 
uate  obtain  his  first  job,  the 
bureau  offers  assistance  to  em¬ 
ployers  in  finding  .suitable  em- 
jiloyees  among  the  journalism 
school’s  alumni,  and  assists 
alumni  in  relocating  when  they  ; 
recjuest  help.  In  1968  there  were 
2,193  referrals  of  alumni  to 
the.se  jobs  comjiared  to  2,79( 
referrals  a  year  ago.  During  the 
year,  124  positions  in  23  states 
were  filled  through  bureau  as¬ 
sistance.  The  jobs  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  way:  Daily 
newspapers,  51  (compared  with 
70  last  year)  ;  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  3  (21  a  year  ago) ;  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  (usually  ad¬ 
vertising).  26;  weekly  news¬ 
papers;  4  radio  and  TV  stations. 
13  (6  a  year  ago) ;  house  organs, 
magazines,  trade  journals,  etc.. 
12;  schools  and  colleges,  11;  i 
other,  4.  • 


medium 

reflects 

your 

message. 

Make  it 
The 

Washington 

Star. 

Good  corporate  advertis¬ 
ing  belongs  in  a  climate 
of  conviction  and  quality. 

It  belongs  in  'I'he  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  The  Star  has 
won  more  Pulitzer  Prizes 
since  1958  than  any  other 
newspaper  outside  New 
York.  And  think  of  its 
readers:  Senators,  Con¬ 
gressman,  the  top  news¬ 
papermen  who  cover  the 
news  capital  of  the  world. 
Call  Joseph  Marsh,  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager,  with 
your  message.  202 — Lin¬ 
coln  3-5(X)0. 
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United  States  Steel 


Sc'hool  will  come  to  order. 

Our  subject  today  is  close  to  us  all- 
water  pollution. 


Too  close  for  me. 


Som«‘  of  our  lakes  an<l  streams 
couUln't  be  cleaned  up  in  rl«“cades. 


I’ll  be  dead  as  a  mackerel  by  then. 


There  is  hope  O.  S.  .Steel,  for  example,  has  spent 
over  .S20<),()(M).0(K)  in  the  last  15  years 
on  air  and  water  quality  control. 


That’s  a  lot  of  bread  toca.st 
upon  the  waters. 


It’s  a  hif;  job.  hut  U.  S.  Sttud’s 
ultimate  ohjwf ive  is  to  remove  harmful  contaminants 
from  all  the  water  used  in  their  plants. 


D*»  you  suppose  we  could  get  them  to  put 
fish  hooks  on  their  list  of  contaminant.s? 


v* 


Priulrd  in  U  S. A. 


Scripps -Howard  Foundation  j 
Adds  Urban  Affairs  Award  I 
To  1968-69  Competition 


A  new  award— honoring  outstanding  cov¬ 
erage  of  Urban  Affairs— is  included  in 
the  1968-69  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Awards  which  have  as  their  objective 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
journalism  through  education  and  re¬ 
search.  The  Foundation  Awards  embrace 
the  period  August  1,  1968  through  July 
31,  1969,  and  focus  on  the  broad  field  of 
communications.  They  are  an  extension 
of  the  competition  first  conducted  in 
1965-66.  The  awards  for  the  1968-69  period  are: 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The  plaque 
is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  Urban  Affairs  coverage 
during  the  August  1,  1968-July  31,  1969  period.  The  plaque 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500  to  be 
distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the  newspaper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  contributed  to  the  paper’s  endeavor. 
This  award,  established  by  a  gift  of  Robert  P.  Scripps,  vice 
chairman  of  The  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust,  is  to  encourage 
a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  and  coverage  of  Urban  Af¬ 
fairs.  Tear  sheets  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor  must 
accompany  each  entry.  Deadline  for  entries— submitted  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation— is  July  31,  1969. 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  scholarship  will  be  determined  by  The  Foun¬ 
dation  trustees,  but  none  will  exceed  $1000.  Applications  for 
aid  by  individuals  and  nominations  for  grants  by  high  school, 
preparatory  school  or  college  authorities  should  be  made  to 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1969.  Pref¬ 
erence  in  granting  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing 
assistance  and  who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  a  part  of 
their  educational  expenses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons 
who  intend  to  pursue  journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  specific  projects.  First  consideration  will  be  given 
to  pioneer  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants  and  reasons 


therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  toThe  Scripps-Howan 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1969.  Grants  are  also  availabl 
to  individuals  pursuing  journalism  courses.  These  grants  an 
apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and  Margaret  Rohe  Howan 
awards.  Applications  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howari 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1969.  t 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  of  $6000  each,  covering  a  4-year  course  a 
a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as  a]) 
plied  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Each  grant  of  $1500  will  li 
paid  annually.  Colleges  selected  by  The  Foundation  trustee 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  courses  offered.  The  scholarship  will  b 
awarded  by  the  college  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  tb 
college  authorities,  has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry 
production-oriented  employe  at  the  administrative  or  execu 
tive  level.  A  scholarship  grant  of  $3000,  designated  Th 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Award,  has  been  made  availabS 
to  the  ANPA  Foundation  for  the  1969-70  academic  year.  Tli 
ANPA  Foundation  will  select  a  student  best  meeting  tli 
above  qualifications.  ^ 

j 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS  ^ 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  anJ 
women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstandinj 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspaper 
during  1968.  One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  Thl 
remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  number  ani 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  judges.  Conservation,  for  tiil 
purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery,  aid 
open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil  nol 
included.  Entry  deadline:  February  15,  1969.  Entries  shoull 
be  addressed  to  Meeman  Conservation  Awards,  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

I 

Entry  deadline  in  the  sixteenth  annual  competition  for  news 
paper  writing  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craft; 
manship  of  Ernie  Pyle  was  Nov.  15.  Judging  for  the  $10(k 
cash  prize  and  plaque  is  under  way,  and  the  winner  will 
announced  around  the  first  of  the  year.  1 

*  *  *  *  'I 

The  address  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  IIOJ 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  )] 


